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Unholy alliance 


An independent report on the American Psychological Association reveals the extent to which some 
psychologists colluded with US military and intelligence agencies to allow torture of prisoners. 


gain acceptance in science, the American Psychological Association 

(APA) needed a friend. Like many at the time, it decided to assist the 
war effort by working with the US military. The collaboration was largely 
benign: efforts to assess which recruits were fit to be soldiers led to the 
first formal study of variation in human intelligence. Later, psychologists 
studied the effects of war on soldiers returning home, fuelling the case 
for making the First World War “the war to end all wars”. 

That was not to be, but psychology, and the APA in particular, 
continued its close bond with military and intelligence agencies. The 
relationship is not inherently problematic: indeed, the US Depart- 
ment of Defense (DOD) spends tens of millions of dollars each year on 
research into post-traumatic stress disorder and other psychological 
and psychiatric complications of war. The DOD, which employs around 
700 psychologists, was a key ally in psychologists obtaining the author- 
ity to write prescriptions in the 1980s. And the APA has at times taken 
astand against DOD policies: as early as 1991, the organization protested 
against the Pentagon's policy of stopping openly gay people from serving 
in the military by banning DOD advertisements in APA publications. 

Nevertheless, the tone of the alliance between US agencies and 
psychologists has darkened over the past century. Most famous is 
the Central Intelligence Agency’s (CIA) mind-control programme 
MKtultra during the cold-war era, in which psychologists helped the 
CIA to develop and test interrogation techniques involving the use of 
hallucinogenic drugs and hypnosis. 

Given this history, it should be no surprise that the APA has contin- 
ued to cultivate a close relationship with the agencies. Last week, a long- 
awaited external report confirmed suspicions of the APA’s involvement 
in the torture of detainees following the terrorist attacks of 11 Septem- 
ber 2001 and the ensuing ‘war on terror (see go.nature.com/4vpdob). 
Starting in 2005, the report found, APA officials worked with the DOD 
to keep the organizations ethics guidelines loose enough to justify the 
participation of psychologists in the DOD’s ‘enhanced interrogation’ 
programme. Asa result, the DOD and CIA could easily brush aside 
the ethical concerns of their own psychologists: the APA had given the 
programme its imprimatur. 

The story is rife with conflicts of interest: according to the report, 
six of the nine voting psychologists on the APA task force that 
wrote the guidelines had consulting relationships with the DOD or 
CIA, and one former APA president owned a financial stake in the 
consulting company that oversaw the CIA interrogation programme. 
As criticism surfaced, the APA defended itself by formally condemning 
torture while doing nothing to stop its members from participating. 
Meanwhile, Guantanamo Bay’s chief military psychologist told an APA 
meeting: “If we removed psychologists from these facilities, people are 
going to die.” It is an assertion that does more to reveal the disgraceful 
state of the programme than to offer a moral defence. 

Not only did APA psychologists deem the torture programme 


IE 1917, when the field of psychology was young and struggling to 


ethical, but they also gave it a patina of legitimacy by trying to cast it as 
research. The “studies” — which violate every consent rule for human 
subjects, including the CLA’s own — involved questions about the 
acceptable limits of human suffering and how well various techniques 
could yield useful information from a prisoner. There is no evidence 

that the United States gained any useful information in this way. 
The scientific basis for the interrogation programme was question- 
able from the start. The theory of ‘learned 


“There is no helplessness’ was developed to test psychiat- 
evidence that ric drugs by measuring how long mice will 
the United try to swim in a bucket of water — depressed 
States gained animals will give up sooner and allow them- 
any useful selves to be rescued. The psychologists who 


developed the CIA’ interrogation techniques 
reversed this idea, theorizing that simulating 
the experience of drowning, or waterboarding, could induce despair 
in human detainees until they gave up their story. 

The APA has apologized for its failings and has indicated that it will 
revise its policies to prohibit psychologists from participating in military 
interrogations. It has also parted company with its ethics director, who 
the report named as leading the collusion with the military. More heads 
are likely to roll, and some psychologists could even face prosecution. 

The American Psychiatric Association and the American Medical 
Association forbade their members in 2006 from participating in the 
interrogation programmes. This is in keeping with the Geneva Con- 
vention, an international agreement signed in 1929 and revised nearly 
70 years ago to do away with torture and abusive experimentation on 
prisoners of war. The APA deserves all the criticism it receives and 
more, for its willingness to forswear global consensus in the interest 
of making a deal with the devil. m 
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Austerity bites 


If the UK government is serious about science, 
now is the time to prove it. 


climate summit scheduled to take place in a European capi- 

tal, campaigners protest against plans to build a third runway 

at London's Heathrow airport. Greece faces a debt crisis, prompting 
political upheaval across the continent and fears for the future of 
the euro currency. Serena Williams and Roger Federer play in their 
respective finals of the Wimbledon tennis championships in London. 
Plus ¢a change. That was — in fact — 2009, but it describes 2015 
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equally well. And the two years have something else in common: 
political investment in science sits at a crossroads. 

On 9 July, a group of scientists set up to advise the United Nations 
secretary-general Ban Ki-moon startled many researchers with a bold 
assertion: nations should invest up to 3.5% of their gross domestic 
product (GDP) in science. 

Cue snorts of derision. Although a tiny group of nations invests 
around this much — Sweden and Israel among them — most fall well 
below this threshold. According to the latest figures from the Organisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development, the United States 
invests 2.7%, and China 2%. The European Union average comes in at 
just under 2%. 

Even the UN science advisory board admits that a target of 1% is per- 
ceived as high by many governments. It does, however, say that 3.5% of 
GDP is necessary to put the world ona sustainable development course. 
If this target seems rather arbitrary, it is because it probably is. But this 
crude measure of support for science can still be a useful metric. 

Take the case of the United Kingdom. Combined private and public 
spending on UK science is around 1.6% of GDP. Earlier this year, the 
heads of various learned societies called for politicians to increase this 
figure to 3%, but the plea raised little more than eyebrows. 

An ambition to boost government spending on science might 
have received a more welcome response in 2009 — but since then 
austerity has dominated in the United Kingdom. The Conservative- 
Liberal Democrat coalition government that came to power in 2010 
did fulfil its promise to protect the core UK science budget from 
cuts, but inflation has whittled away the amount that is available 
for research. 

Following last week’s UK budget statement, there are signs that 
austerity measures are being relaxed — for some at least. In the first 
fiscal plan produced by a majority Conservative government for 
nearly two decades, Chancellor of the Exchequer George Osborne 
announced some cuts — to welfare benefits and national broad- 
caster the BBC, for example — but he also unveiled significant 


belt-loosening measures, including tax cuts for the middle classes. 
Exactly what this means for science is not yet clear. The Conservatives 
say that they will cut about £17 billion (US$26 billion) from government 

departments. Some of these axe blows may fall on research spending. 
But the party has been vocal in its support for some scientific pro- 
jects. They have championed the (nebu- 


“If thereis lous) term ‘innovation as key to improve 
money to cut the Britain’s woeful workplace productivity. 
taxes, there And cash has flowed, up to a point, to huge 
should bemoney __ projects suchas the Francis Crick Institute 
to support for biomedical research in London and the 
the work that National Graphene Institute in Manchester. 
can drive Still, of Britain’s 1.6% of GDP spent on 


science, the public spend makes up just 0.44%. 
Compare that with Germany, where the gov- 
ernment contributes 0.85% of GDP out of an overall spend on science 
of 2.9% of GDP. And the US government spends 0.76% of GDP out of 
an overall investment in science of 2.7% of GDP. 

If Osborne is serious about science, now is the time to prove it. Ata 
parliamentary gathering last month, at which politicians rubbed shoul- 
ders with researchers, the subject of science funding was on the lips 
of many. A reference to the percentage of GDP spent on science has 
become de rigueur in such conversations, often with an addendum that 
the United Kingdom ‘punches above its weight’ in achieving what it 
does with its limited means. This attitude has almost become part of the 
political identity of UK science: ‘we do so well with so little — why not 
give us more money and let us show you what we can really do. 

It has a point — if there is money to cut taxes, there should be money 
to support the work that can drive economies. 

There are, of course, many claims on public financing, and scientists 
must be prepared to fight for their share alongside hospital administra- 
tors, road builders and arts funders. But if the UK government wishes 
to continue to wear the mantle ofa science supporter, pushing towards 
3.5% would be a step in the right direction. m 
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An education 


A specialissue looks at how science is taught — 
and why a change in methods is essential. 


closely behind the ‘correct’ way to raise children, is the best 

way to teach them. For many, personal experience and centu- 
ries of tradition make the answer self-evident: teachers and textbooks 
should lay out the content to be learned, students should study and 
drill until they have mastered that content, and tests should be given at 
strategic intervals to discover how well the students have done. 

And yet, decades of research into the science of learning has shown 
that none of these techniques is particularly effective. In university- 
level science courses, for example, students can indeed get good marks 
by passively listening to their professor’s lectures and then cramming 
for the exams. But the resulting knowledge tends to fade very quickly, 
and may do nothing to displace misconceptions that students brought 
with them. 

Consider the common (and wrong) idea that Earth is cold in the 
winter because it is further from the Sun. The standard, lecture-based 
approach amounts to hoping that this idea can be displaced simply 


by getting students to 
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memorize the correct 
pane : answer, which is that 
A Nature and Scientific American 
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() ne of the subjects that people love to argue about, following 


seasons result from 
the tilt of Earth’s axis 
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of rotation. Yet hundreds of empirical studies have shown that stu- 
dents will understand and retain such facts much better when they 
actively grapple with challenges to their ideas — say, by asking them 
to explain why the northern and southern hemispheres experience 
opposing seasons at the same time. Even if they initially come up 
with a wrong answer, to get there they will have had to think through 
what factors are important. So when they finally do hear the correct 
explanation, they have already built a mental scaffold that will give 
the answer meaning. 

In this issue, prepared in collaboration with Scientific American, 
Nature is taking a close look at the many ways in which educators 
around the world are trying to implement such ‘active learning’ 
methods (see page 271). The potential pay-off is large — whether 
it is measured by the increased number of promising students who 
finish their degrees in science, technology, engineering and math- 
ematics (STEM) disciplines instead of being driven out by the sheer 
boredom of rote memorization, or by the non-STEM students who 
get first-hand experience in enquiry, experimentation and reason- 
ing on the basis of evidence. 

Implementing such changes will not be easy — and many academics 
may question whether they are even necessary. Lecture-based educa- 
tion has been successful for hundreds of years, after all, and — almost 
by definition — today’s university instructors are the people who 
thrived on it. 

But change is essential. The standard system also threw away far 
too many students who did not thrive. In an 
era when more of us now work with our heads, 
rather than our hands, the world can no longer 
afford to support poor learning systems that 
allow too few people to achieve their goals. m 
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by celebrating them as a source of national pride. From the state 

sponsorship of polar expeditions a century ago to the state- 
ments earlier this year from the Iranian government that its nuclear 
programme was developed to gain prestige, politicians recognize the 
powerful and popular pull of success in research. In a 2002 survey, for 
example, more people in the United States said that they were “very 
proud” of the nation’s achievements in science and technology than 
in any other field, including sport, economics, and art and literature. 
And in 2013, the BBC devoted a series of television documentaries to 
the “Wonder of British science”. 

For a developing nation such as Indonesia, advancing its science and 
technology is therefore a convenient way for the government to encour- 
age its people to feel better about their country 
and its place in the world. But what happens when 
nationalism drives, rather than merely celebrates, 
science? The results from Indonesia suggest that 
priorities can become skewed and rigorous scien- 
tific assessment ignored. This is a valuable lesson 
for all countries. 

The development of science and technology 
in Indonesia has accelerated in recent years, 
with help from US scientific diplomacy in the 
Islamic world. In May, the Indonesian Academy 
of Sciences, with support from the United States, 
launched a fund offering grants to young research- 
ers. Collaborating with Australia, the academy has 
also set a series of challenges for Indonesian scien- 
tists to address, including disaster mitigation and 
strengthening community resilience. 

Such international support for Indonesian science seems stable — the 
partnership with Australia survived the political row between the two 
countries in April over Indonesia’s execution of Australian drug smug- 
glers, for example. Yet although it is true that science has no boundaries, 
strong and original research by a country such as Indonesia is a cru- 
cial platform on which to build its economic development. Indonesia's 
scientists seem capable: most of the country’s patent applications, for 
example, come from scientists in local universities. But in what direction 
does the Indonesian government want them to head? 

Two high-profile projects suggest that the officials who steer our 
national science policy are favouring questionable research that is likely 
to bring short-term headlines and ‘national pride’, rather than solid 
science that will result in true, long-term societal benefit. 

The first of these projects is based on the claim that ancient Indonesia 
could have been home to Earth's oldest civili- 


(Oe: have long tried to capitalize on scientific achievements 
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_ Don’t distort policy in the 
‘name of national pride 


Dyna Rochmyaningsih offers alesson from Indonesia on what can go wrong 
when governments use research to make a country look good. 


predate the historic ruins of ancient Egypt by thousands of years. Many 
Indonesian people love the project and its extraordinary claims, and 
the work has received backing from the government. The Indonesian 
president visited the site last year to proclaim it the cradle of civilization, 
and military forces have been deployed to assist work there. 

Ironically, Danny Hilman Natawidjaja — the lead scientist on the 
project and a geologist at the Indonesian Institute of Sciences — was 
originally studying evidence of past natural disasters in the region, as 
part of research to understand future hazards, when he became dis- 
tracted by the pyramid idea. Nationalism has distorted priorities. Study- 
ing disasters is more important than searching for a buried pyramid. 

The second project concerns a controversial electrical cancer therapy, 
developed and promoted by Warsito Taruno at CTECH Laboratories 
in Tangerang. Devices based on static electricity, 
he claims, can locate and then target cancer cells 
to stop them dividing. Indonesian people with 
cancer are flocking to his clinic for the treatment. 

When the Indonesian Radiation Oncology 
Society and the Indonesian Society of Surgi- 
cal Oncology sent a letter to the government in 
2013 asking it to close Warsito’s clinic — on the 
grounds that the device had not been clinically 
trialled in Indonesian hospitals — the govern- 
ment again played the national-pride card. The 
Ministry of Health said that Warsito’s research 
is innovation from a “child of the nation” and 
should be supported. And last year, the Ministry 
of Legal and Human Rights honoured him as our 
country’s best inventor. 

If the government is serious about building a 
future for Indonesia on the basis of devices such as Warsito’, it should 
carry out further human testing and double-blind clinical trials. In its 
response to the oncology associations letter, it said that it was willing 
to do this. More broadly, no government should base scientific devel- 
opment on what it thinks makes its country look good. Our govern- 
ment does support solid research that could help Indonesia to flourish 
using its national resources, such as projects to investigate the medici- 
nal properties of native plants. But because these projects receive little 
public attention, officials do not view such efforts as a priority. 

Fixing the problem will not be easy. Perhaps a science adviser to the 
president would help. Or science policy might be centralized ina single 
ministry. The Indonesian Academy of Sciences could playa more active 
part, by speaking out to promote high-quality science. And most of 
all, the government must realize that science is more than a source of 
national pride. Its ultimate goal is not to put a smile on people's faces. 
It is to help them to live better lives. m 


Dyna Rochmyaningsih is a freelance science journalist in Jakarta. 
e-mail: drochmya87@gmail.com 
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Many microbes 
make a superfluid 


Bacteria swimming in a fluid 
can reduce its viscosity to zero. 
Unlike most liquids, 
superfluids have zero viscosity 
and so can behave in an 
unusual way, sometimes 
even defying gravity. Harold 
Auradou at the University of 
Paris-Sud in France and his 
colleagues found that they 
could alter the viscosity of 
anormal liquid solution by 
varying the concentration of 
Escherichia coli swimming 
init. As the researchers spun 
the solution around ina 
rheometer (which measures 
viscosity), the motion of the 
bacteria’s propulsive tails 
compensated for the forces 
between the molecules in the 
liquid, decreasing its viscosity. 
Once there were around 
6 billion strong swimmers in 
suspension, the viscosity fell 
to zero. 
Phys. Rev. Lett. 115, 028301 
(2015) 


Ancient jellies 
had skeletons 


Fossils of comb-jelly 
ancestors show signs of rigid, 
skeletal spokes and plates, 
unlike their living, soft- 
bodied descendants. 

All 150 known species of 
modern comb jellies, known 
as ctenophores, lack skeletons 
and use eight rows (or combs) 
of hair-like structures to 
swim. Qiang Ou of the China 
University of Geosciences 
in Beijing and his colleagues 


P 


Black Sea warming caused extreme rain 


Intense rainfall that caused a devastating flash 
flood in a Russian town in 2012 (pictured) 
has been linked to the increasing surface 
temperature of the Black Sea. 

The flood in the town of Krymsk killed 
more than 170 people after an unprecedented 
amount of rain — twice the previous record 
— fellin a single night. Edmund Meredith at 
the GEOMAR Helmholtz Centre for Ocean 
Research in Kiel, Germany, and his co-workers 
used an atmospheric model to study the 


identified three new species 
of comb jelly from roughly 
520-million-year-old 
Cambrian deposits in south 
China, and reanalysed these 
and other comb-jelly fossils. 
The fossils had combs and 
a similar basic body plan to 
living ctenophores, but also 
had radiating spokes and 
rigid plates (reconstructed 
models pictured), which 
probably provided support or 
served as armour. 

The intense interactions 
of ancient comb jellies with 
their predators and prey 
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sensitivity of this event to Black Sea warming. 
They found that simulations using current 
Black Sea surface temperatures produced a 


more than 300% increase in rainfall compared 


(2015) 


may have led to this burst 
of diverse body types in 
the Cambrian period, the 
authors suggest. 

Sci. Adv. 1,e1500092 (2015) 


Changing winds 
mean longer flights 


Shifting wind patterns 
caused by climate change 
could lengthen some airline 
flights, further raising carbon 
dioxide emissions. 
Kristopher Karnauskas at 
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with models in which sea temperatures were 
similar to those of the early 1980s. 

The warmer waters destabilize the 
atmosphere, making it more likely that intense 
thunderstorms will form. 

Nature Geosci. http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/ngeo2483 


Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution in Massachusetts 
and his colleagues analysed 
the duration of 250,000 flights 
over the North Pacific and 
found that flight times varied 
with natural changes in wind 
speed at cruising altitude. 
Using climate models, the 
team predicts that climate 
change driven by greenhouse 
gases could cause part of the 
Pacific jet stream to shift 

into the corridor between 
Hawaii and the west coast of 
the continental United States, 
increasing average flight 
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times on this route. 
The authors warn 
that such changes 
would increase fuel 
consumption and CO, 
emissions on this 
route and possibly 
for other flights 
globally, which 
would further 
drive climate 
change. 
Nature Clim. 
Change http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1038/nclimate2715 
(2015) 
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Bees squeezed 
by warming 


Bumblebee ranges are 
shrinking as the world warms, 
suggesting that climate 
change is yet another factor 
threatening the pollinators. 

A team led by Jeremy Kerr 
at the University of Ottawa, 
Canada, collated more than 
420,000 observations of 
bumblebee species from North 
America and Europe between 
1975 and 2010. They found 
that as temperatures rose, 
the southern limits of many 
bumblebee species’ ranges 
moved north, by as much 
as 300 kilometres in some 
cases. But the northern edges 
of the bees’ ranges stayed in 
place, leading to an overall 
contraction of the insects’ 
habitats. 

Neither pesticide usage nor 
changes in land use correlated 
with the observed shifts in the 
bumblebee ranges. 

Science 349, 177-180 (2015) 


Why bats like to 
perch in a pitcher 


Pitcher plants in Borneo have 
evolved specialized structures 
that attract bats, which roost 
inside the plants and fertilize 
them with their faeces. 
Michael Schoner of the 
University of Greifswald in 
Germany and his colleagues 
bounced sonar waves off the 
rear inner wall of the pitcher 
plant Nepenthes hemsleyana 


and found that 
it reflected 
the sound 
» much more 
. clearly and 
4 strongly than 
did other species of 
M pitcher plant. When they 
| modified or removed 
the sound reflector, wild 
Hardwicke's woolly bats 
(Kerivoula hardwickii; 
pictured) took much longer 
to find the plant. 

The authors suggest that 
such acoustically mediated 
symbiotic relationships may 
be more common than was 
thought. 

Curr. Biol. http://doi.org/56c 
(2015) 


Deafness can be 
reversed in mice 


Researchers have partially 
restored the hearing of 
deaf mice by delivering 
functioning genes into their 
ear cells. 

Jeffrey Holt at Boston 
Children’s Hospital in 
Massachusetts and his 
colleagues tested deaf mice 
that have mutations in the 
Tmcl gene, which causes 4-8% 
of genetic deafness in some 
human populations. They 
injected the mice with a virus 
carrying the gene and found 
that hair cells in the inner ear — 
which normally convert sound 
vibrations into electrical signals 
— took up and expressed the 
gene. The animals showed 
startle reflexes and brain 
responses to sounds. 

This approach could one day 
complement other hearing- 
loss therapies, such as cochlear 
implants and hearing aids, the 
authors say. 

Sci. Transl. Med. 7,295ra108 
(2015) 


PHYSIOLOGY 


How bear bones 
stay strong 


Bones weaken with inactivity 
in most mammals, but 
hibernating bears maintain 
theirs by suppressing 
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Popular topics 
on social media 


SOCIAL SELECTION 


US postdocs hope for overtime pay 


A proposed regulation by US President Barack Obama 
that would extend overtime pay to millions of workers 
triggered fierce discussion among academics — including 
some who think that it could result in heftier pay for 
postdocs (see go.nature.com/jgckvb). If approved, the 
regulation would enable salaried workers who earn 
less than about US$50,400 per year to receive at least 
1.5 times their usual rate for every extra hour worked 
beyond a 40-hour week. “This reform is a LABOR law. 
Give me A SINGLE compelling reason academics below 
50K should not be treated like other workers in this 
case,” tweeted Francois Gould, an anatomy postdoc at 
Northeast Ohio Medical University in Rootstown, Ohio. 
But Belinda Huang, who is executive director of the 
National Postdoctoral Association, 


> NATURE.COM headquartered in Washington DC, 
For more on says that it is unclear whether the 
popular papers: proposal would apply to postdocs and 
go.nature.com/7viusy other scientists. 
bone turnover. Rebecca Terry at Oregon 
Seth Donahue at Colorado State University in Corvallis 
State University in Fort and Rebecca Rowe at the 
Collins and his colleagues University of New Hampshire 
analysed blood and bone in Durham analysed the 


samples from 13 black bears 
(Ursus americanus), which 
hibernate for up to 6 months 
every year. They found 
lower levels of key protein 
markers associated with bone 
formation and breakdown 
in hibernating bears than in 
active ones. The concentration 
of a hormone that reduces 
bone breakdown was 15 times 
higher during hibernation 
than during active periods. 
Hibernating and active bears 
had the same level of calcium 
in their blood, suggesting that 
bears balance bone formation 
with breakdown during 
hibernation. 
J. Exp. Biol. 218, 2067-2074 
(2015) 


ECOLOGY 


Humans alter 
desert ecosystem 


A community of small 
mammals in the western 
United States has changed 
more in the past century than 
in the past 13,000 years, thanks 
to human activities. 


skeletal remains of small 
mammals dating back to 
12,800 years ago from a large 
cave in Utah. They found 
that energy flow — a metric 
combining the number, 
size and metabolic rates of 
animals — in this community 
was largely stable up until 
about the late 1800s, even 
during periods of rapid 
natural climate warming. 
But in the past 100 years, 
energy flow has dropped 
significantly, indicating a 
population surge in small 
animals that thrive in grassy 
habitats and a loss of animals 
in desert shrublands. 

The authors suggest 
that this is a result of the 
replacement of shrublands 
with invasive grasses, owing to 
human activity, in this desert 
region. 
Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1073/ 
pnas.1424315112 (2015) 
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SEVEN DAYS 


Torture collusion 
The American Psychological 
Association (APA) released 
a long-awaited report on 

10 July that concluded that its 
ethics guidelines on national 
security interrogations 
ultimately supported torture. 
The independent report, led 
by Chicago lawyer David 
Hoffman, found that APA 
officials colluded with the 
US Department of Defense 
(DOD), a major employer 

of psychologists, to craft 
permissive language for 

the guidelines that aligned 
with the DOD’s own 

wishes. The APA released 

a statement apologizing for 
“organizational failures” and 
recommended updates to 

its ethical policies, such as 
prohibiting psychologists from 
participating in military or 
intelligence interrogations. 


MERS lawsuit 


Some of those affected by 
Middle East respiratory 
syndrome (MERS) in the 
large hospital-acquired 
outbreak in South Korea 
are suing the government 
and numerous hospitals. 
News of a lawsuit emerged 
on 9 July in the national 
newspaper The Chosun Ilbo. 


The estimated cost incurred 
by UK universities to 
participate in the Research 
Excellence Framework 
2014 —a quality, impact 
and output assessment 

used by government funding 
agencies to distribute money. 
The figure (US$384 million) 
was published in a review by 
Technopolis on 13 July. 


The news in brief 


Waco mammoths get monument status 


The Waco Mammoth palaeontological site in 
Texas was one of three new areas designated as 
national monuments by US President Barack 
Obama on 10 July. The monument features 
the well-preserved remains of 24 Columbian 
mammoths (Mammuthus columbi) that lived 
about 65,000 years ago. They include the only 


The plaintiffs, represented 

by the Citizens’ Coalition 

for Economic Justice, argue 
that the government violated 
the country’s constitution by 
failing to prevent a disaster and 
protect the public, and that 

the situation was made worse 
by its refusal to name affected 
hospitals. MERS infected 

186 people in the outbreak, 
but no cases are known to have 
arisen since 4 July. 


NASA soil probe 


A radar instrument aboard a 
new NASA satellite to monitor 
soil moisture around the 

globe stopped transmitting 

on 7 July. The radar is one 

of two instruments aboard 

the Soil Moisture Active 
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Passive observatory, which 
launched in January. The 
satellite's mission is to 
measure moisture levels in 
the top 5 centimetres of soil to 
improve understanding of the 
links between Earth's water, 
energy and carbon cycles. 
NASA has convened a team to 
investigate. 


Russian row 

A private Russian science- 
funding organization, the 
Dynasty Foundation, is 
closing down after being 
branded a ‘foreign agent’ by 
Russia’s Ministry of Justice. 
The foundation — which 
supports hundreds of young 
Russian researchers — said on 
its website that the decision 
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preserved nursery herd of mammoths in the 
United States. “This is one of the most incredible 
collections of mammoth fossils anywhere in the 
country,’ said Obama. The site will be protected 
under the Antiquities Act. The other new 
monuments are the Berryessa Snow Mountain in 
California and the Basin and Range in Nevada. 


was taken at a board meeting 
on 5 July. Under a 2012 law, the 
label (which has connotations 
of spying), is reserved for non- 
governmental organizations 
that receive funding from 
abroad and are deemed to be 
involved in vaguely defined 
“political activities”. See 
go.nature.com/jw7xbl for 
more. 


Telescope scrapped 


The University of Hawaii 

at Hilo announced on 

7 July that it will dismantle 
its 0.9-metre educational 
telescope on Mauna Kea, 
where native Hawaiians 
have been protesting against 
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the construction of another 
project, the Thirty-Meter 
Telescope (TMT). In May, the 
state’s governor required the 
university to decommission 
one-quarter of the 

13 telescopes on the mountain 
before the TMT is launched. 
The 0.9-metre instrument 

is the smallest of these and 
has not worked since it was 
installed in 2010. 


Rare gibbon family 


Anew family group of the 
world’s rarest primates has 
been discovered. Last year, 
researchers warned that 

just 23-25 Hainan gibbons 
(Nomascus hainanus) 
remained (Nature 508, 163; 
2014). Buta team led by the 
Zoological Society of London 
announced on 13 July that 

it had observed a previously 
unknown mating pair with a 
baby last month, adding not 
just three individuals to the 
count, but also a crucial extra 
social group. 


Pluto sized up 

On its way to a 14 July fly-by of 
Pluto, NASA’s New Horizons 
probe discovered that the dwarf 
planet is 2,370 kilometres 
across, making it the largest- 
known object in the Solar 
System's icy Kuiper belt. That 
measurement is larger than 
many previous estimates for 
Pluto, making it bigger than 


TREND WATCH 


More ivory has already been 
destroyed this year in the 

fight against poaching than 

in any previous year. Last 

week, Mozambique burned 

2,400 kilograms of seized elephant 
tusks and nearly 200 kilograms 

of rhino horn. Other nations, 
including the United States 

and China, have also burned 

or crushed ivory, in the hope 

of discouraging trafficking and 
poaching. High levels of poaching 
in Africa in 2014 are likely to be 
still driving down the number of 
elephants on the continent. 


Eris, the 2,326-kilometre-wide 
dwarf planet that lies beyond 
it. New Horizons has also sent 
backa spectacular close-up 

of Pluto's surface (pictured), 
taken on the night of 13 July. 
See go.nature.com/dkztyn for 
more. 


PEOPLE 


Seabra steps down 


Miguel Seabra has stepped 
down as president of research- 
advocacy group Science 
Europe with immediate 
effect. The Brussels-based 
group, which represents 
European research funders 
and institutions, announced 
on 10 July that Seabra had 
resigned less than a year into 
the job because of ill health. 
In April, he left his role as 
president of the Portuguese 
Foundation for Science and 
Technology. Civil engineer 
Elisabeth Monard, secretary- 
general of the Research 
Foundation Flanders, also 

in Brussels, will be acting 
president of Science Europe 


IVORY CRUSH 


until it elects a new president 
at its general assembly in 
November. 


Heart-drug approval 
The US Food and Drug 
Administration has approved 
a new treatment for heart 
failure. The drug Entresto 

was approved on 7 July and is 
expected to be a blockbuster 
for its Swiss developer, 
Novartis. The drug combines 
two therapies: a previously 
approved treatment 
(sacubitril) for high blood 
pressure and heart failure, 
and a new drug (valsartan) 
that dilates blood vessels and 
promotes sodium excretion 
by inhibiting a protein called 
neprilysin. Entresto is the first 
approved neprilysin inhibitor. 


Climate concerns 


Current policies fail to address 
the political and technological 
challenges for limiting global 
greenhouse-gas emissions, 
scientists warned on 13 July 

in aclimate-risk report 
commissioned by the UK 
Foreign & Commonwealth 
Office. The combined efforts of 
the world’s major economies, 
including China and the 
European Union, are unlikely 
to result in emissions being 
cut to safe levels, it says. It 
highlights the “enormous 


The amount of illegal ivory destroyed has escalated greatly as 


nations attempt to deter poachers. 
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SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


18-22 JULY 

About 1,200 researchers 
gather in Dresden, 
Germany, for the 
European Biophysics 
Congress. 
go.nature.com/r5uehz 


18-23 JULY 

Scientists and 
clinicians meet in 
Washington DC for the 
Alzheimer’s Association 
International 
Conference. Topics 
include early detection, 
risk factors and clinical 
trials for Alzheimer’s 
and dementia. 
go.nature.com/avsh5k 


20 JULY 

The crew of NEEMO 
(NASA Extreme 
Environment Mission 
Operations) is due to 
start its 14-day mission 
19 metres under the 
sea, off Key Largo in 
Florida. NEEMO aims 
to prepare for future 
deep-space missions. 


risks” to security if greater 
competition for land or water 
cause conflict. Climate-change 
risks need to be assessed in 

the same way as international 
security threats, the authors 
conclude. 


Medical-cures bill 
On 10 July, the US House 

of Representatives passed 

the 21st Century Cures 

Act, which would provide a 
US$8.75-billion boost to the US 
National Institutes of Health 
over five years and speed 
regulatory approval for new 
antibiotics and medical devices. 
The bill also sets aside money 
for research into precision 
medicine and opportunities for 
young researchers. The bill will 
now need to be passed by the 
US Senate. 


> NATURE.COM 
For daily news updates see: 
www.nature.com/news 
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A health worker vaccinates a child against polio in Kano, northern Nigeria, in 2013. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Smart shots bring Nigeria to 
brink of polio eradication 


The nation has embraced the latest research and innovative approaches to vaccination. 


BY EWEN CALLAWAY 


global push to eradicate polio. Africa's most 

populous nation recorded 122 cases in 2012, 
more than all other countries combined, and 
funders of the eradication campaign were grow- 
ing exasperated with the nation’s faltering vac- 
cination efforts and exportation of cases. Now 
Nigeria is on the brink of being free of the virus, 
thanks in large part to its embrace of innovative 
approaches to vaccination and public health. 


Je: three years ago, Nigeria was a threat to the 


On 24 July, Nigeria will mark one year since 
it recorded a case of polio caused by the wild 
virus (mutated versions of live vaccine strains 
may still be circulating in poorly vaccinated 
areas but are considered easier to control than 
wild strains). If reached, this landmark will set 
the stage for polio’ official eradication in Africa 
— which can only be declared after the region 
has been free of the virus for three consecutive 
years — and leave Pakistan and Afghanistan as 
the only remaining hosts of wild poliovirus. 

A global eradication push began in 1988, 
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when 350,000 cases were recorded world- 
wide. By 1994, the Americas were polio free, 
and by the early 2000s Europe and most Afri- 
can countries had vanquished the virus (India 
followed much later, recording its last known 
case in 2011). But polio persisted in parts of 
Asia and in Africa, where the vast majority of 
cases were in northern Nigeria. Rumours that 
the vaccine caused sterility led to boycotts by 
several Nigerian states in 2003 and contributed 
to a bounce in cases (see ‘Rise and fall of polio’) 
that spread the virus back to many countries 
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RISE AND FALL OF POLIO 


After cases started to increase in Nigeria in the early 2000s, the country exported the virus around the world; 
a smart approach to public health and vaccination has turned things around. 
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> in Africa, and as far afield as Indonesia. 

Complacency at all levels of the Nigerian 
government meant that vaccine campaigns 
were often incomplete. Worsening security in 
the country’s north-east — large parts of which 
were, and still are, under the control of the 
Islamic militant group Boko Haram — made 
matters worse. “If you want to know anything 
about polio not going right, this is the place to 
come, said a veteran of India’s successful eradi- 
cation campaign back in December 2012, while 
working on the Nigerian campaign. 

Eventually, pressure from other African 
countries convinced Nigeria's leaders to take 
polio seriously, says Heidi Larson, an anthro- 
pologist at the London School of Hygiene & 
Tropical Medicine who studies vaccination. 
Meanwhile, as they saw children continue to 
be crippled by the disease, religious and tradi- 
tional leaders in the Muslim-dominated north 
started to support, rather than oppose, polio 
eradication. 


TREND SETTER 

In 2012, Nigeria created a national emergency 
operations centre to coordinate anti-polio 
efforts between government and interna- 
tional organizations, such as the World Health 
Organization (WHO); similar hubs followed in 
key northern states. Efforts turned to identify- 
ing and mapping communities that had been 
routinely missed in vaccination campaigns, 


2 
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such as nomadic groups, people living near 
state and local borders and those who turned 
vaccinators away. “You probably have the best 
maps ofall of Africa in northern Nigeria,’ says 
Michael Galway, who heads polio eradication 
efforts at the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation 
in Seattle, Washington. 

Vaccination teams carried detailed ‘micro- 
plans’ that identified each house to visit and 
global-positioning units that meant their 
supervisors could ensure the plans were fol- 
lowed. In areas in the north-east that were 
controlled by Boko Haram, health officials 
mounted ‘hit and run’ campaigns, rapidly vac- 
cinating children on short notice when secu- 
rity conditions allowed. 

Daniel Santong, a Nigerian field epidemi- 
ologist who is part of a US Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention effort to map 
nomadic communities, says that most of the 
Fulani people he tracks welcome polio vac- 
cination of children, and that more-sceptical 
communities have been won over with health 
camps that provide care and medicines to 
adults in remote areas. “This attracts them 
to bring their children to come to immuniza- 
tion,” he says. 

Nigeria's success in battling polio has been 
aided by its embrace of vaccine research, notes 
Nicholas Grassly, an epidemiologist at Imperial 
College London. When clinical results showed 
that an oral vaccine against the two types of 


poliovirus that were still circulating in the wild 
was more effective than a vaccine against all 
three strains’, Nigerian campaigns quickly 
adopted it. And last year, the country deliv- 
ered injectable polio vaccines to more than 3 
million children in high-risk areas after stud- 
ies showed that children who had previously 
received an oral version received an added 
immune boost from the jab’’. Grassly says that 
injectable vaccines will be especially impor- 
tant in eradicating the last pockets of vaccine- 
derived polioviruses. 

Assuming that no new polio cases are 
recorded after 24 July, samples from around 
Nigeria will be analysed for traces of the 
disease. If no sign is found, Nigeria will be 
removed from the list of polio-endemic 
countries, probably in late August or early 
September, says Hamid Jafari, the director of 
the Global Polio Eradication Initiative at the 
WHO. Africa could then be declared polio- 
free as soon as August 2017 — 3 years after 
the continent’s last known case, in Somalia, 
in August 2014, which was caused by a virus 
imported from Nigeria. 

Attention is then likely to shift to Pakistan 
and Afghanistan, where a combined total of 
29 polio cases have been reported so far this 
year; a vast improvement from a year ago. 
Twenty-five of those cases were in Pakistan, 
which recently opened an Emergency Opera- 
tions Centre that was modelled on Nigeria's, 
Galway notes. Nigeria's success in vaccinating 
children in Boko Haram-controlled areas sug- 
gests that the security challenges in Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan are not insurmountable, 
says Larson. “I think that polio will go on to 
be eradicated,” adds David Heymann, chair of 
Public Health England and former head of the 
WHO’ss polio eradication programme. 

But Nigeria must guard against compla- 
cency, says Jafari. “We clearly need more and 
more surveillance to be comfortable that 
transmission has been interrupted,’ he says, 
pointing out that remote areas of neighbour- 
ing Chad, Niger and Cameroon have not 
received the same level of attention as Nigeria 
in terms of surveillance for the virus and vac- 
cination. Galway agrees: “The biggest risk we 
face is falling back and saying we're finished 
when we're not.’ m 


1. Sutter, R. W. et al. Lancet 376, 1682-1688 (2010). 


2. Jafari, H. et al. Science 345, 922-925 (2014). 
3. John, J. et al. Lancet 384, 1505-1512 (2014). 
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CLINICAL TRIALS 


IN FOCUS | NEWS 


Alzheimer’s data lawsuit 
is sign of growing tensions 


Battle between California universities raises questions about research ownership. 


BY ERIKA CHECK HAYDEN 


over who controls scientific data after 

faculty members move on, a California 
university has sued a researcher who left for 
another institution in June, alleging that he 
and colleagues conspired to hijack a valuable 
trove of Alzheimer’s data. The researcher 
insists that he acted properly. 

On 2 July, the University of California, San 
Diego (UCSD), filed a lawsuit alleging that 
when Alzheimer’s researcher Paul Aisen took 
anew job at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (USC), he improperly tried to take with 
him a large clinical-trials programme that he 
was leading. 

Aisen ran the Alzheimer’s Disease 
Cooperative Study (ADCS), a 24-year-old 
clinical-trials network, at UCSD from 2007 
until 21 June, when he left for USC. Within 
two weeks, UCSD sued Aisen, colleagues 
who left with him, and USC, alleging a 
conspiracy to transfer contracts and data 
related to the ADCS. The researchers are also 
accused of blocking their colleagues back at 
UCSD from “administrative control” of the 
ADCS database. 


E a case that highlights growing tensions 


DATA DISPUTE 

UCSD says that Aisen’s alleged attempt to 
transfer the study and data without UCSD’s 
permission is neither legal nor usual. “When 
a researcher leaves a university, there is always 
proper notification and a transition plan. 
None of which occurred here. Never does a 
researcher simply take control of data with- 
out permission from the university, the grant 
sponsors and the [US National Institutes of 
Health],” says UCSD health-sciences spokes- 
person Jacqueline Carr. 

Aisen counters that he left UCSD after what 
he saw as long-standing difficulties with run- 
ning the ADCS there. “I did not feel that our 
research had the necessary support at UCSD,” 
he told Nature. He says that he did noth- 
ing out of the ordinary when he left UCSD, 
that he remains co-principal investigator on 
several clinical trials that are coordinated by 
the ADCS, and that UCSD still has access to 
the study network's data. 

Aisen adds that several times before and 
after his departure, he asked UCSD to allow 


The campus of University of California, San Diego, 
which hosted a major Alzheimer’s project. 


him to transfer the ADCS programme, but 
that these requests were rebuffed. “The reason 
given was, this programme will always be at 
UCSD, period,’ Aisen told Nature. 

Legal disputes over the ownership of data 
are not unheard of. But such arguments 
are escalating as universities become more 
involved in the development of treatments, a 
trend driven by diminishing funding by phar- 
maceutical companies for work to bridge the 
‘valley of death’ between basic research and 
clinical trials. 

The ADCS is not a single study, but a 
network that coordinates 11 clinical trials 
in Alzheimer’s disease, involving research- 
ers at 70 institutions in the United States 
and Canada. The US National Institute on 
Aging in 2013 awarded UCSD and Aisen 
up to US$55 million to run the ADCS until 
2018. Two companies, Eli Lilly of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, and the Japan-based Toyama 
Chemical, currently sponsor clinical trials 
coordinated by the ADCS. UCSD estimates 
in its lawsuit that the total funding for stud- 
ies under the ADCS’s umbrella is more than 
$100 million. 

The university also alleges that Aisen began 
discussing moving to USC in April, that he 
discussed a transfer of the Alzheimer’s study 
to USC, and that his staff discussed with 
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Toyama the possibility of transferring its 
contract from UCSD to USC. 

The complaint further alleges that Aisen 
notified UCSD by e-mail on 18 June of his 
intent to depart for USC on 1 July, and that 
in-house lawyers for UCSD then advised 
Aisen not to take with him “equipment, 
records, electronic data or software that 
were purchased or created for the ADCS 
at UC San Diego”. Then, says the lawsuit, 
Aisen sent another e-mail on 21 June declar- 
ing his immediate resignation. Some of the 
Alzheimer’s cooperative study staff changed 
administrative access codes and passwords 
for databases maintained through the study, 
the complaint alleges, and then abruptly 
resigned themselves. 

Aisen says that his staff retained administra- 
tive control over the ADCS database to main- 
tain the integrity of highly regulated clinical 
trial data. He denies that his staff changed pass- 
words. “That claim is not true,” he told Nature. 


FUNDING WOES 

Ina court filing, Aisen states that he left UCSD 
because of “funding delays and shortfalls that 
I believe hampered the work of ADCS”. For 
instance, he says that he had too few staff to 
help the ADCS to negotiate contracts and 
salary restrictions, which “impacted ADCS’s 
hiring abilities”. The court has received letters 
supporting Aisen’s oversight of individual 
studies and of ADCS data from colleagues at 
Harvard Medical School in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Yale University School of Medicine 
in New Haven, Connecticut; Wake Forest 
School of Medicine in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina; and from Lilly. 

According to UCSD’s lawsuit, USC offered 
Aisen a $500,000 annual salary until 2020, as 
well as low- and no-interest home loans that 
would be partially forgiven over time. Aisen 
told Nature that salary and compensation 
were never part of his discussion with USC. 

“I was surprised that Paul Aisen abruptly 
decided to take a better offer, but I understand 
it perfectly,” says Jeanne Loring, a neurosci- 
entist and stem-cell researcher at the Scripps 
Research Institute in La Jolla, California. 
“Funding is so uncertain; having the oppor- 
tunity to follow through on what you've been 
working on in science is attractive. I would 
have done the same thing” m 
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Miniature devices that mimic human organs could help to replace animals used in drug testing. 


BIOTECHNOLOGY 


‘Organs-on-chips’ 
so mainstream 


Drug companies put in vitro systems through their paces. 


BY SARA REARDON 


esearchers who are developing miniature 
R models of human organs on plastic chips 

have touted the nascent technology 
as a way to replace animal models. Although 
that goal is still far off, it is starting to come 
into focus as large pharmaceutical compa- 
nies begin using these in vitro systems in drug 
development. 

“We are pretty excited about the interest we 
get from pharma,’ says Paul Vulto, co-founder 
of the biotechnology company Mimetas in 
Leiden, the Netherlands. “Its much quicker 
than Id expected.” His company is currently 
working with a consortium of three large 
pharmaceutical companies that are testing 
drugs on Mimetas’s kidney-on-a-chip. At the 
Organ-on-a-Chip World Congress in Boston, 
Massachusetts, last week, Mimetas was one 
among many drug and biotechnology firms 
and academic researchers showing off the 
latest advances in miniature model organs 
that respond to drugs and diseases in the same 
way that human organs such as heart and 
liver do. 

“We're surprised at how rapidly the tech- 
nology has come along,” says Dashyant 
Dhanak, global head of discovery sciences 
at Johnson & Johnson in New Jersey, which 
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announced last month that it would use a 
thrombosis-on-chip model from Massa- 
chusetts biotechnology firm Emulate to test 
whether experimental and already-approved 
drugs could cause blood clots. 

Proponents of organs-on-chips say that 
they are more realistic models of the human 
body than are flat layers of cells grown in Petri 
dishes, and could also 


be more useful than “Weare 
animal models for surprised at 
drug discovery and howrapidly 
testing. Alung-on- the technology 
a-chip, for instance, has come 
might consist of a along.” 


layer of cells exposed 

to a blood-like medium on one side and air 
on the other, hooked up to a machine that 
stretches and compresses the tissue to mimic 
breathing. 

But while some companies are developing 
chips to mimic diseased organs, most are still 
testing whether existing drugs behave in the 
chips as they do in healthy human tissues. 
And chips or not, any new drug must first 
be tested in healthy humans for safety, says 
James Hickman, a bioengineer at the Univer- 
sity of Central Florida in Orlando. Using an in 
vitro organ might help to eliminate or shorten 
this step. 
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The chips could also help companies to pin- 
point the dose of a drug that is both effective 
and safe, says Matthew Wagoner, a drug-safety 
scientist at AstraZeneca in Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts. If regulators accept such data, the 
method might eventually allow companies to 
skip the portion of a clinical trial that tests a 
wide range of drug doses on patients. 

Other researchers are eager to use organs- 
on-chips to illuminate differences between 
animal models and humans. Adrian Roth, 
head of in vitro safety research at Roche in 
Basel, Switzerland, says that such comparisons 
were useful when one of Roche's experimen- 
tal drugs was found to cause liver tumours in 
rats. Roche used data from in vitro models of 
human and rat livers to argue that the mecha- 
nism causing the liver tumours was unique 
to rodents and should not prevent studies in 
humans. 

But some users are concerned that the hype is 
getting ahead of reality. The danger, Roth says, 
is that companies will abandon the technology 
if it fails to live up to inflated expectations, as 
has happened with the use of genomics for per- 
sonalized medicine. “As a pharma company, 
you have to be very pragmatic,” he says, and not 
expect the chips to replace animals all at once. 

There is reason to be hesitant. Many present- 
ers at the Boston meeting validated their model 
organs by showing that they responded to drugs 
in the same way that a human organ does. A 
model heart might be tested to see whether 
it speeds up after a dose of adrenaline, for 
instance. But such tests do not capture anything 
like the full complexity of organ function, and 
chips may struggle to recreate aspects of func- 
tioning that are governed by complex signals 
from, say, the endocrine and immune systems. 

Even testing a known drug ina system that 
hitches multiple organ chips together might 
be difficult to validate, Roth adds, because 
researchers might not know what to look for. 
The potentially toxic effect of the painkiller 
paracetamol on the liver, for instance, is well 
characterized, but less is known about how 
other organs respond to the drug. 

Nevertheless, many pharmaceutical 
companies say that organs-on-chips are now 
sufficiently advanced to justify investment in 
their use and refinement. “We think it’s impor- 
tant to be involved,” says Michelle Browner, 
senior director of platform innovation at 
Johnson & Johnson. Only that way can the 
technology be developed in line with what the 
company needs, she says. 

And government regulators are also inter- 
ested. This autumn, the US National Center 
on Advancing Translational Sciences (NCATS) 
in Bethesda, Maryland, will bring together 
academic scientists, pharmaceutical compa- 
nies and regulators to discuss the chips’ use. 
NCATS is also funding 11 research teams, each 
of which is developing a different organ or 
system that will eventually be linked together 
to build an entire ‘body-on-a-chip. = 


EMULATE 


Anti-vaping bill 
goes up in smoke 


Demise of California legislation highlights rise of lobbying. 


BY DANIEL CRESSEY 


" | ‘e failure last week of an attempt to 
extend Californias smoking ban to 
electronic cigarettes has disappointed 

researchers who worry that a boom in vaping 

will re-normalize smoking in places where it 
now carries social stigma, and lead to a new gen- 
eration of people addicted to nicotine. Although 
several other US states have already passed 
e-cigarette legislation, the California bill had 
special resonance because the state has a repu- 
tation for pioneering anti-tobacco legislation. 
The bill’s demise, says Vaughan Rees, direc- 
tor of the Center for Global Tobacco Control 
at the Harvard T. H. Chan School of Public 

Health in Boston, Massachusetts, also high- 

lights the rise of intensive political lobbying in 

this arena. “The e-cigarette industry is acquir- 
ing the kind of influence that the conventional 
tobacco industry has used for many years to 
prevent the implementation of sensible meas- 
ures to protect the health of the public,” he says. 

Since the modern e-cigarette emerged a 
decade ago, the United States has taken to the 


technology in a big way (see Nature 513, 24-26; 
2014). In 2013, around 2.5% of people across 
the country reported having used the devices in 
the past month; among adolescents, e-cigarettes 
are now used more than conventional cigarettes, 
said the US Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention in April this year. 

But regulation has not kept up. The Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) proposed a rule 
for regulating the devices in April 2014, but the 
rule has been mired in political controversy ever 
since, leaving an absence of country-wide laws. 
Even ifthe FDA does regulate e-cigarettes, it will 
still be up to local law-makers to decide where 
the devices can be used, and how much they 
will be taxed. North Dakota, New Jersey, Utah 
and Hawaii prohibit use of e-cigarettes in pub- 
lic spaces, and nearly 400 municipalities have 
similar laws, says the American Cancer Society 
Cancer Action Network in Washington DC, 
which campaigns for cancer-fighting legislation. 

In January, the California Department 
of Public Health asked physicians to urge 
e-cigarette users to quit, and released a report 
warning that without more regulation, “it is 
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likely that California’s more than two decades 
of progress to prevent and reduce traditional 
tobacco use will erode”. 

The California bill, pushed by state senator 
Mark Leno (Democrat), would have regulated 
e-cigarettes in the same way as conventional 
tobacco products, making it illegal to use them 
in restaurants, bars, hospitals and workplaces. 
Leno withdrew the bill on 8 July, after a com- 
mittee in the state assembly amended it to such 
an extent that he said it had become pointless. 

Whether to tax e-cigarettes at the same 
rate as tobacco is also a contentious issue. 
Advocates of e-cigarettes say that vaping is 
less dangerous than smoking, and that taxing 
e-cigarettes at below the rate for tobacco makes 
it more attractive. “Any time they are vaping, 
they're not smoking a cigarette. That’s a win,” 
says Cynthia Cabrera, executive director of 
the Smoke-Free Alternatives Trade Associa- 
tion in Washington DC. Critics contend that 
lower taxation encourages people to maintain 
their nicotine addictions, and to start using the 
drug in the first place, perhaps as a gateway to 
tobacco. Washington DC will put a 70% mark- 
up on the devices in October. 

Researchers are broadly split into those who 
think that the products undermine attempts to 
free society from nicotine addiction entirely, 
and thus should be subject to the same restric- 
tions and taxes as tobacco, and those who 
think that e-cigarettes deserve lighter regula- 
tion than normal cigarettes because they could 
help smokers to quit. Still, even proponents of 
the harm-reduction strategy would support 
reasonable efforts to limit marketing and sale 
of e-cigarettes to minors, says Rees. m 


PARTICLE PHYSICS 


Forsaken pentaquark 
particle spotted at CERN 


Exotic subatomic species confirmed at Large Hadron Collider after earlier false sightings. 


BY MATTHEW CHALMERS 


n exotic particle made up of five quarks 
A been found a decade after experi- 
ments seemed to rule out its existence. 

The short-lived ‘pentaquark’ was spotted 
by researchers analysing data on the decay 
of unstable particles in the LHCb experi- 
ment at the Large Hadron Collider (LHC) at 
CERN, Europe's particle-physics laboratory 
near Geneva. The finding, says LHCb spokes- 
person Guy Wilkinson, opens a new era in 
physicists’ understanding of the strong nuclear 


force that holds atomic nuclei together. 

“The pentaquark is not just any new particle 
— it represents a way to aggregate quarks, 
namely the fundamental constituents of ordi- 
nary protons and neutrons, in a pattern that has 
never been observed before,’ he says. “Studying 
its properties may allow us to understand better 
how ordinary matter, the protons and neutrons 
from which were all made, is constituted” 

Protons and neutrons are made up of three 
kinds of quarks bound together, but theorists 
calculate that, in principle, particles could be 
made of up to five quarks. Such particles would 
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be rich testing grounds for quantum chromo- 
dynamics (QCD) — the theory that describes 
the forces that hold quarks together. 

In 2002, researchers at the SPring-8 syn- 
chrotron in Harima, Japan, caused a stir when 
they announced that they had discovered a 
pentaquark, roughly 1.5 times heavier than a 
proton, inferring its existence from the debris 
of collisions between high-energy photons and 
neutrons. Within a year, more than ten other 
labs had reported finding evidence for the par- 
ticle by reanalysing data. But many others saw 
no evidence for such a state and, in 2005, > 
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> the discovery was pro- 
nounced a mirage. The final 
straw came with an experi- 
mentat the Thomas Jeffer- 
son National Accelerator 
Facility in Newport News, 
Virginia, that repeated the 
SPring-8 measurement 
with more data and ruled 
out the pentaquark’s existence. 

The episode has been held up 
as an example of how scientists can be 
tricked by data into seeing more than is there. 
In 2008, the annual Review of Particle Physics' 
described the pentaquark as “a curious episode 
in the history of science’, and its recent listings 
have no dedicated entry for the particle. 

But the LHCb result leaves little doubt that 
pentaquarks are real, researchers say. Physicists 
saw a signal showing the unexpected appearance 
of two short-lived objects weighing 4.38 and 
4.45 gigaelectronvolts (4.67 and 4.74 times 
heavier than a proton) during the decay of tril- 
lions of subatomic particles known as ‘Lambda 
B baryons, by analysing data from 2009-12. 


Artist’s impression of a 
pentaquark. 


After exhausting other 
known particles as candi- 
dates, the team concluded 
that the new objects cor- 

respond to a pentaquark in 
two different configurations. 
The particle contains two ‘up’ 
quarks, a ‘down’ quark, and a 
‘charm’ quark—antiquark pair, making 
ita charmoniuny pentaquark. A preprint on the 
find was posted on the arXiv server on 14 July’ A 
and has been submitted for publication in Phys- 
ics Review Letters. “It's about the most exciting 
discovery in QCD I could imagine,’ says Frank 
Wilczek, one of the original architects of QCD, 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The result, which first caught the attention of 
physicists on LHCb in 2012 as a bump in their 
data, was a total surprise, says LHCb’s Sheldon 
Stone, at Syracuse University in New York. “In 
the old days we searched for new particles by 
bump-hunting, but in this case the bump found 


us!” he says. “For historical reasons we were 
quite haunted by the word pentaquark, so we 
did every conceivable check we could,” he says. 
The LHCb team says that there is a vanishingly 
small chance of the signal appearing if no new 
particles existed. Their statistical bar — known 
as 9-sigma — is higher than the 5-sigma usually 
required for a discovery in particle physics. 

“If [have an immediate feeling of worry it is 
that they claim two states: is this because they 
have found a process that favours production 
of pentaquarks, or because they have not really 
found the best interpretation of the data?” 
says theorist Frank Close, of the University of 
Oxford, UK. 

The new pentaquark is not the one, known as 
the theta+, seen back in 2002: it is almost three 
times heavier, and contains different kinds of 
quarks. “I think our result will energize the 
search for many different pentaquark states, 
including the debunked theta+,’ says Stone. m 


1. Particle Data Group. Phys. Lett. B 667, 1061-1206 
(2008). 

2. LHCb collaboration. Preprint at http://arxiv.org/ 
abs/1507.03414 (2015). 


CERN 


First robust genetic links 
to depression emerge 


Discoveries energize hunt for genes connected to mental illness. 


BY HEIDI LEDFORD 


o one was more surprised than 
| \ | Jonathan Flint when his project — an 
effort to find genetic sequences linked 
to depression — showed the first hint of success 
18 months ago. He knew the odds were slim: a 
study of 9,000 people with major depressive dis- 
order had come up empty’, and Flint had heard 
rumours that a follow-up analysis of 17,000 
people had also met with disappointment. “I 
thought, “There's no way,” says the geneticist 
from the University of Oxford, UK, whose study 
had by that point analysed only 5,303 people 
with depression. 

Flint has proved himself wrong. In Nature 
this week, his team reports” the first two 
genetic markers reproducibly linked to major 
depressive disorder, one of the leading causes 
of disability globally. The findings could guide 
biologists to new drugs, and could one day be 
used to aid diagnosis. But many in the field are 
excited that the markers have been unearthed 
at all. The results look set to end years of debate 
over whether sequences for such a complex 
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disorder could be found — and Flint’s study 
may serve as a framework for future attempts 
to collect data from tens of thousands of people. 

More than 350 million people have depres- 
sion. The disorder’s symptoms and severity can 
vary widely from one person to the next, and 
particularly between men and women. This 
suggests that different conditions have been 
lumped together into one diagnosis, com- 
plicating genetic analyses (see Nature 515, 
182-184; 2014). 

The few hits from early studies attempting to 
find genetic sequences linked to depression had 
disappeared on closer scrutiny, so Flint knew 
that he would need samples from thousands of 
people, and a way to reduce the variability in 
their illness. Flint and Kenneth Kindler, a psy- 
chiatrist at Virginia Commonwealth University 
in Richmond who is renowned for his diagnos- 
tic prowess, decided to do the study in China, 
because of its large population and because 
depression is believed to be under-diagnosed 
there. In that climate, Flint reasoned, those who 
are diagnosed are likely to share a severe form 
of the disorder. To reduce the variability further, 
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his team also limited the study to women of Han 
Chinese ethnicity. 

By early 2014, Flint, Kindler and a team of 
collaborators had analysed DNA sequences 
from 5,303 Chinese women with depression, 
and another 5,337 controls. As Flint expected, 
85% of the depressed women had a severe form 
of the disorder called melancholia, which robs 
people of the ability to feel joy. “You can bea dot- 
ing grandparent and your favourite grandchil- 
dren can show up at your door,” says Douglas 
Levinson, a psychiatrist at Stanford University 
in California, “and you cant feel anything” 

The analysis yielded two genetic sequences 
that seemed to be linked to depression: one in a 
stretch of DNA that codes for an enzyme whose 
function is not fully understood, and the other 
next to the gene SIRT1, which is important for 
energy-producing cell structures called mito- 
chondria. The correlations were confirmed in 
another set of more than 3,000 depressed men 
and women and over 3,000 controls. 

The mitochondrial connection chimes with 
previous work, including some from Flint’s lab’, 
that has linked mitochondrial abnormalities to 
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Depression can take many forms, making it hard to tease out genetic links. 


depression. “It’s an appealing bit of biology for 
a disorder that makes people tired and unmo- 
tivated,” says Levinson. 

But he is most intrigued by the way Flint and 
his colleagues designed their study. Levinson 
says that the Psychiatric Genomics Consortium, 
of which he is a member, has analysed data from 
17,000 people with depression without find- 
ing a genetic hit, as Flint had heard. In light of 
Flint’s results, the group, which is made up of 
researchers who agree to pool genetic data, is 
now investigating whether limiting the analysis 
to people with particularly severe depression 


might change things. 

If it does, still more samples will be needed 
before other genetic links emerge. Levinson 
expects a series of biobanking efforts in places 
including the United Kingdom, the Netherlands 
and Australia to provide tens of thousands of 
genomes for analysis within the next five years. 
The hope is that as more genetic links are found, 
they will flag up groups of proteins known to 
work together to affect certain cellular func- 
tions: these ‘pathways’ could be investigated 
as drug targets, and for their potential to make 
diagnosis of depression more definitive. 
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Flint’s success may energize that search, says 
Patrick Sullivan, a psychiatric geneticist at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
“We've had to learn not to listen a lot to our 
critics,’ he says. “If we listened to people telling 
us that what we're doing is stupid, we would 
have stopped years ago.” m 


1. Major Depressive Disorder Working Group of the 
Psychiatric GWAS Consortium Mol. Psychiatry 18, 
497-511 (2013). 

2. CONVERGE Consortium Nature http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1038/nature14659 (2015). 

3. Cai, N. et al. Curr Biol. 25, 1146-1156 (2015). 


CORRECTIONS 

The News Feature ‘Weighing the world’s 
trees’ (Nature 523, 20-22; 2015) 
incorrectly described the photosynthesis 
measurements made by the Orbiting 
Carbon Observatory-2. Those observations 
are made by the same spectrometers that 
measure CO, concentrations. 

The News story ‘Researchers pin down risks 
of low-dose radiation’ (Nature 523, 17-18; 
2015) incorrectly calculated an ‘expected’ 
death rate from leukaemia among the 
workers. Only 30 deaths were attributable to 
the radiation, and the relative risk increment 
posed by each additional 10 mSv was 3%. 
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THE SCIENTIST 
OF THE FUTURE 


A special issue of Nature examines 
what is needed to grow the next 
generation of scientists. 


THE 215" CENTURY SCIENTIST 


A Nature and Scientific American 
special issue nature.com/stem 
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hat does it take to be a successful scien- 
W tist in the modern world? The obvious 

answers are deep knowledge of a dis- 
cipline and mastery of the scientific method. But 
there are other key requirements, such as the abil- 
ity to think critically and solve problems creatively 
and collaboratively. Communication skills are a 
must, and mastery of modern technology helps. 

For generations, classes in science, technology, 
engineering and maths (STEM) have been focused 
almost exclusively on building knowledge alone. A 
steady diet of lecture-based learning was designed 
to fill students up with facts and test their ability to 
memorize them. Teaching the other skills was too 
often given short shrift. 

Now educators and education researchers are 
calling for change. They argue that creative think- 
ing, problem solving, motivation, persistence and 
other ‘twenty-first-century skills’ can, and should, 
be taught and fostered through well-designed 
courses. Developing these skills enhances stu- 
dents’ abilities to master and retain knowledge; 
many hope that focusing on them will help to curb 
the alarming rate at which students interested in 
STEM abandon the subjects. The Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development deems 
STEM education as crucial to powering innovation 
and economic growth, and has strongly encour- 
aged investment in education strategies that focus 
on twenty-first-century skills. 

Now Nature, in collaboration with Scientific 
American, is taking a look at the challenges in 
STEM education (a full listing of content is avail- 
able at nature.com/stem). A News Feature on page 
272 discusses the move towards ‘active learning’ 
rather than passive lecturing in the undergraduate 
classroom, but finds that encouraging innovative 
methods requires a change in incentives. A Com- 
ment article by representatives of the Association 
of American Universities and the Research Corpo- 
ration for Science Advancement Cottrell Scholars 
on page 282 offers a road map for the institutional 
changes that will be required to shift the status quo. 

Those teaching science in primary and second- 
ary schools face different constraints, but have no 
shortage of innovative practices. A News Feature 
on page 276 looks at some of the most creative 
STEM education programmes around the world, 
for preschoolers up to teens. On page 286, leading 
design practitioners explain how nature itself aids 
early child development, and how architecture 
and play spaces are best engineered for learning. 
At the other end of the spectrum, senior research- 
ers should brush up their leadership skills, says a 
Comment piece on page 279. 

Finally, Nature polled some of the leading think- 
ers in science and education for what it takes to 
make an effective scientist in the twenty-first cen- 
tury. With answers on page 371 that range from 
the practical to the philosophical, it is clear that 
the science classroom is in for a radical change. m 
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MOLECULAR BIOLOGY OF THE CELL 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIE! 


THE SCIENCE OF 
TEACHING SCIENCE 


Active problem-solving confers a deeper understanding of 
science than does a standard lecture. But some university 
lecturers are reluctant to change tack. 


BY M. MITCHELL WALDROP 


utbreak alert: six students at the Chicago State Polytechnic University in Illinois 
have been hospitalized with severe vomiting, diarrhoea and stomach pain, as well as 
wheezing and difficulty in breathing. Some are in a critical condition. And the uni- 
versity’s health centre is fielding dozens of calls from students with similar symptoms. 

This was the scenario that 17 third- and fourth-year undergraduates dealt with as 
part ofan innovative virology course led by biologist Tammy Tobin at Susquehanna 
University in Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. The students took on the role of federal public-health officials, 
and were tasked with identifying the pathogen, tracking how it spreads and figuring out how to contain 
and treat it — all by the end of the semester. 

Although the Chicago schooland the cases were fictitious, says Tobin, “we tried to make it as real as 
possible”. If students decided to run a blood test or genetic assay, Tobin would give them results consist- 
ent with enterovirus D68, a real respiratory virus. (To keep the students from just getting the answer 
from the Internet, she portrayed the virus as an emer- 
gent strain with previously unreported symptoms.) i aie, ST 
If they decided to send a team to Chicago, Tobin aa o i CENTURY SCIENTIST 
would make them look at real flight schedules and are ene algerie nenae 

special issue 
confirm that there were enough seats. 
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In the end, the students pinpointed the virus, but they also made 
mistakes: six people died, for example, in part because the students 
did not pay enough attention to treatment. However, says Tobin, “that 
doesn't affect their grade so long as they present what they did, how it 
worked or didn't work, and how theyd do it differently”. What matters 
is that the students got totally wrapped up in the problem, remem- 
bered what they learned and got a handle on a range of disciplines. 
“We looked at the intersection of politics, sociology, biology, even 
some economics,’ she says. 

Tobin's approach is just one ofa diverse range of methods that have 
been sweeping through the world’s undergraduate science classes. Some 
are complex, immersive exercises similar to Tobin’s. But there are also 
team-based exercises on smaller problems, as well as simple, carefully 
tailored questions that students in a crowded lecture hall might respond 
to through hand-held ‘clicker’ devices. What the methods share is an 
outcome confirmed in hundreds of empirical studies: students gain a 
much deeper understanding of science when they actively grapple with 
questions than when they passively listen to answers. 

“We find up to 20% better grades over usual methods,” says Tom Duff, 
a computer scientist who developed a team-based learning approach 
at the University of the West of Scotland in Paisley, UK. Other active- 
learning proponents have found similar gains. Last year, a group led by 
biologist Scott Freeman at the University of Washington in Seattle pub- 
lished an analysis of 225 studies of active learning in science, technology, 
engineering and mathematics (STEM) and found that active learning 
cut course failure rates by around one-third’. 

“At this point it is unethical to teach any other way,’ declares Clarissa 
Dirks, a microbiologist at the Evergreen State College in Olympia, Wash- 
ington, and co-chair of the US National Academies Scientific Teaching 
Alliance, an initiative to reform undergraduate STEM education. 

Active learning is winning support from university administrators, 
who are facing demands for accountability: students and parents want 
to know why they should pay soaring tuition rates when so many lec- 
tures are now freely available online. It has also earned the attention of 
foundations, funding agencies and scientific societies, which see it as a 
way to patch the leaky pipeline for science students. In the United States, 
which keeps the most detailed statistics on this phenomenon, about 60% 
of students who enrol in a STEM field switch to a non-STEM field or 
drop out’ (see ‘A persistence problem). That figure is roughly 80% for 
those from minority groups and for women. 


TOUGH SELL 

Not everyone embraces the idea. Active learning can be a tough sell to 
faculty members who thrived on standard lectures during their own 
student years, and who wonder whether the benefits of active learn- 
ing — which requires substantially more preparation than do standard 
lectures — could possibility justify the time that the approach would 
take away from their research. 

Understanding and addressing the resistance has become one of 
the reformers prime concerns. Robert Lue, the other co-chair of the 
teaching alliance and director of the Derek Bok Center for Teaching 
and Learning at Harvard University in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
says that he is “hell bent on erasing this sense that research is where 
you apply your intellect, and teaching is a rote skill”. Scientists need 
to approach teaching with the same rigour and appreciation for evi- 
dence that they exercise in the laboratory, he says. “It’s at the frontier 
of research. And the more people we get involved, the faster that 
research will go.” 

On the surface, active-learning classes can seem to differ little from 
more conventional approaches. Undergraduate students have always 
had discussion sessions to ask about the course material, and labora- 
tory classes in which they would carry out experiments. But if you 
look more closely, says Tobin, these are often just ‘cookbook’ exercises. 
The typical approach is ‘read that and be prepared to talk about these 
questions; or ‘follow that procedure and you'll get this result. In an 
active-learning class such as hers, she says, the students take charge 
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of their own education. “They are framing the questions themselves.” 

The same is true for active learning in first-year courses, in which the 
teachers often do supply the questions — but frame them ina way that 
asks for more than a rote recitation of facts. It is the difference between 


“AT THIS POINT ITIS 
UNETHICAL TO TEACH 
ANY OTHER WAY.” 


‘name the sensory nerves of the leg, and what neuroscientist Sarah 
Leupen asks of her introductory physiology class at the University of 
Maryland, Baltimore County (UMBC): 

You're innocently walking down the street when aliens zap away the 
sensory neurons in your legs. What happens? 

a) Your walking movements show no significant change. 

b) You can no longer walk. 

c) You can walk, but the pace changes. 

d) You can walk, but clumsily. 

“We usually get lots of vigorous debate on this one,” says Leupen, who 
spends most ofher class time firing such questions at her students. “It’s 
lovely to experience.’ 

What makes those questions special is that the students cannot 
answer them simply by reading the course material — although they 
are expected to have done that before attending class. Instead, they have 
to apply what they have learned, which they do by clustering around 
tables in small teams and arguing over the options. That struggle is the 
real pay-off, says Leupen, who eventually explains the right answer (in 
this case, d). And ifa team gets it wrong, she says, “that’s usually a good 
thing — because then they really remember it”. 

Evidence has been accumulating for decades that students who 
actively engage with course material will end up retaining it for much 
longer than they would have otherwise, and they will be better able 
to apply their knowledge broadly. But the evidence began to draw 
widespread attention only around the turn of the century — not least 
thanks to Carl Wieman, who suddenly became one of the movement's 
most visible champions when he was awarded the 2001 Nobel Prize in 
Physics for his co-discovery of Bose-Einstein condensates. “I started 
way before the Nobel prize,” says Wieman, who is now at Stanford 
University in California. “It's just that people didn't pay attention to 
me until then” 

Wieman’s conversion began in the late 1980s, when he noticed 
something about the graduate students coming into his atomic-physics 
lab — then at the University of Colorado Boulder. “They had done 
really well as undergraduates, but couldn't do research,’ he says. Over 
the years, they learned how to be good scientists, “but that had little to 
do with how well they had done in their courses”. 

In trying to figure out why, Wieman came across the already huge 
body of empirical research on learning — most of it totally unknown 
to science departments. Among the most striking findings, he says, 
was one’ that explained his own observation. It showed that in the 
traditional way of teaching, students could pass the test, but did not 
get a basic conceptual model of the subject, he says. 

Other scientists were coming to much the same realization, and 
they were starting to experiment with other ways to teach. By the 
time Wieman’s Nobel shone a spotlight on the efforts, many fields had 
started what is now known as Discipline-Based Education Research: 
investigations into active methods for teaching concepts specific to 
each branch of science’. 

Other powerful advocates included biologist Bruce Alberts, then 
president of the US National Academy of Sciences. In 2004, Alberts 
consolidated several academy panels into the Board on Science 
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A PERSISTENCE PROBLEM 


A study tracking 17,000 post-secondary students in the United States and Puerto 
Rico found that only two-fifths of those who enrolled in a STEM discipline went on to 
obtain a degree in the field, or were still studying for one 6 years later. 
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Education: a group of senior scientists, initially chaired by Wieman, 
that has gone on to release a series of reports on education reform. The 
most recent of those, published in January 2015, is essentially a how-to 
manual for applying active learning in undergraduate settings’. 


CULTURE SHOCK 

Yet there is still plenty of scepticism, says Linda Hodges, a biochemist 
and head of the Faculty Development Center at the UMBC, and author 
of a forthcoming book on overcoming obstacles to education reform. 
One big reason, she says, is that for many scientists, active learning is 
sharply at odds with their beliefs about teaching. 

Researchers often feel that a teacher’s job is simply to communicate 
content: the factual knowledge covered in the course. That is a big 
stumbling block for active learning, because time spent on team dis- 
cussions and the like can seem like time taken away from that content. 
Getting past that requires compromise, says Jeff Leips, a geneticist who 
teaches ecology and evolution at the UMBC. “You have to accept that 
you can't cover everything to the same level.” But the pay-off is that 
the students retain much more of the material that is covered, and are 
able to use that knowledge much more effectively. 

Another common belief, says Hodges, is that it is the professor who 
should be in control of the classroom. “A lot of these pedagogies ask 
you to relinquish some of your control and hand it over to a bunch of 
novice students,” she says. “And that sounds odd to a lot of faculty.” It 
definitely requires a different set of skills, agrees Leips. “A lecture is 
like a performance: you know the script.” But an active-learning class 
is more like improvisational acting, he says. “You have to go with the 
flow’, responding to questions and situations as they arise. And not 
everyone is comfortable with that. 

Adding to the resistance is that many faculty members who try 
active learning hastily back off when the techniques do not seem to 
work, or when students start to turn in teacher evaluations that say, ‘I 
had to teach myself!’ or, Just tell me what I need to know!’ 

One faculty member, who asked not to be named so that she 
could speak freely about her institution, tells the story of a chemistry 
instructor who told his students to ‘work together; and then spent 
the rest of the class time reading. “Active learning done badly is worse 
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than a good lecture,’ says Leips. A 2011 survey of biology teachers 
at 77 US universities found that, even though most of them claimed 
to be using at least some active-learning methods, few of them were 
doing it properly’. 

Proponents of active learning say that change will come only when 
innovations are made at every level of a university system (see page 
282). To help interested biology teachers to do better, the US National 
Academies has been running a series of five-day workshops every sum- 
mer since 2004. “We've had about 1,000 people go through by now,’ says 
William Wood, a biologist at the University of Colorado Boulder, and 
co-director of the programme for its first ten years. 

One of the big lessons, says Wood, is that teachers should develop their 
lesson plans in the same way as they design experiments. Instead of fol- 
lowing a textbook or syllabus, they should start with a clear goal — the 
concepts and skills that they want the students to learn. Then they should 
choose the instructional methods that will achieve that goal, as well as the 
methods they are going to use to assess the students’ progress. 

The summer institutes have undoubtedly done a lot to raise people’s 
awareness, says Leupen, but simply attending a workshop is not enough. 
“If they come back to the same department full of the same people doing 
the same things — they will go right back to teaching the old way.” 

Continuing the support back home is crucial, says Lue. “Science is 
a team sport. If youre a neuroscientist or a soft-matter physicist, you 
have seminars, colloquia, luncheons — places you can go on campus 
to meet with like-minded people and trade best practices.” His centre 
at Harvard is trying to create that kind of community for teaching and 
learning, he says, and many other US universities are doing the same. 

As helpful as such efforts are, they do not get at what many regard as 
the biggest challenges for active learning. One is the lack of coordination 
across borders. Educational innovations are clearly happening across 
the globe (see page 276) and interest in active learning is high. Dirks has 
received an enthusiastic response to workshops she ran on pedagogy 
and the responsible conduct of science in Jordan, Turkey, Egypt, India 
and Malaysia. And leaders such as Wieman say that they regularly get 
invitations to talk in Europe, Asia and Australia. 

Even so, the international flow of ideas is only a fraction of what it 
could be. The education systems differ between nations, and it is not 
obvious how lessons learned in one place can be applied elsewhere. 
What is more, researchers who are trying to get innovations into uni- 
versities tend to publish in their own languages. 

And then there is what Wieman and others regard as the most 
fundamental obstacle: the university incentive system. Too often, they 
say, publications and funding are the only things measured for promo- 
tion and tenure decisions, which in effect penalizes time spent on class- 
room innovation. “Until we commit to having teaching be a key role in 
tenure decisions,’ says Lue, “we're just paying lip service.” 

Some scientists say that the increased intellectual respectability of good 
teaching is beginning to make itself felt. Many small universities such as 
the UMBC are making it a key part of hiring and promotion decisions. 
“In our department, you don’t get teaching points in tenure decisions 
unless you've been innovating; says Leupen. Even large research-focused 
universities such as Harvard are beginning to place more emphasis on 
instruction. “Because there is a movement, and programmes to impart 
this knowledge,’ says Dirks, “people are starting to get it.” m 


M. Mitchell Waldrop is a features editor for Nature in Washington DC. 
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CHRISTOPH WEHRER/STIFTUNG HAUS DER KLEINEN FORSCHER 


INNER SCIENTISTS 


UNLEASHED 


Educators worldwide are experimenting with new ways to 


teach future researchers — 


he five-year-olds are confident: trees, they 

agree, make the wind by shaking their 

branches. Their teacher does not correct them, but instead asks 

whether anyone has seen the wind in a place where there are no 
trees. One boy recalls a visit to the seashore, where the wind was whip- 
ping up water and sand with no trees in sight. Another child says that 
moving cars make fallen leaves twirl. Perhaps, they decide, trees are not 
the source of a breeze. 

So goes a typical day for participants of Germany’s Haus der kleinen 
Forscher (Little Scientists’ House), a programme that in less than a dec- 
ade has grown to reach about half of that country’s children between 
ages three and six. Launched in 2006 by a group of German business 
leaders who were dismayed by their country’s lacklustre performance 
on international student exams, Little Scientists’ House got support and 
funding from the federal government in 2008. Today, versions of the 
programme are also operating in Australia, Austria, the Netherlands, 
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from preschool onwards. 


Brazil and Thailand — including more than 
14,000 centres in Thailand alone. 

Little Scientists’ House is just one of many programmes around the 
world that try to inspire young people's inner scientists through active 
engagement with the world around them. The effectiveness of this 
approach has been verified by hundreds of empirical studies. “It means 
learning content not as something you memorize and regurgitate, but 
as raw material for making connections, drawing inferences, creating 
new information — learning how to learn,” says Jay Labov, a senior 
education adviser at the US National Academy of Sciences, one of many 
organizations to endorse this mode of learning. Here, Nature profiles 
innovative exemplars of such engagement, 
from preschool to university. If someone 
wanted to turn a toddler into a scientist 
for the twenty-first century, this is what 
the curriculum might look like. 


Children at a German 
kindergarten have just 
found out how to make their 
‘bottled tornado’ work. 
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PRESCHOOL EXPERIMENTERS 

Little Scientists’ House marks a departure from educators’ traditional 
role, says Christina Jeuthe, a kindergarten teacher who participates in 
the programme. “You have to be willing to do something with the kids 
that might not lead to a result,” she says. “They will not take something 
home that they can show their parents.” Instead, teachers trained in the 
method try to get children to ask questions about natural phenomena 
and everyday objects. And when the children give naive answers (for 
example, that shaking leaves produce wind), the teachers help them to 
come up with activities to test those answers — in effect, emulating how 
grown-up researchers do science. But just as with scientific discovery, 
the end points are uncertain, says Jeuthe. “I myself had to be strong 
enough to not put my expectations on a specific scientific question for 
the kids — but let them decide, ask and discover” 

Ina unit about water, for example, one five-year-old argued that more 
water drops could collect on a euro coin than on a slightly larger 50-cent 
piece because the former buys more. He and his classmates counted 
how many drops they could dribble onto the coins’ surfaces. In the end, 
the children could not come to a definitive answer, but that is OK, says 
Jeuthe. The point is to spark questions, and a conviction that they can 
be explored rationally. 

Activities start with objects and experiences that children are familiar 
with — which can call for considerable creativity when adapting the pro- 
gramme to different places and cultures. The Australian version cannot 
draw on children’s experience of wintry weather; instead, they focus on 
ice cubes. In Thailand, one activity relies on sky lanterns — miniature 
hot-air balloons that are common in holiday festivities. However it is 
done, the children say that they have fun carrying out their impromptu 
experiments — and in the process, say advocates of the programme, 
the children are learning invaluable lessons on how to plan and solve 
problems, not to mention gaining self-confidence. 

Unfortunately, pinning down the programme’ effects on students will 
be hard, warns Mirjam Steffensky, a chemistry educator at the Leibniz 
Institute for Science and Mathematics Education in Kiel, Germany. If 
nothing else, she says, comparisons are difficult because educators in 
each location are free to implement the Little Scientists’ House curricu- 
lum in different ways. Still, the German Academy of Science and Engi- 
neering and other education foundations have commissioned Steffensky 
and several other researchers to carry out independent assessments of 
the programme. The three-year studies, which include control groups, 
will cover hundreds of students from dozens of centres to see whether 
the programme boosts children’s language and science skills. 

These assessments will not be completed until next year, but a 2013 
questionnaire of more than 3,000 participating educators found that 
they felt more confidence and interest teaching science. “Just give the 
children the room, the time and the possibility,’ says Jeuthe. “Believe 
that they will work it out, and they will” 


HIGH-SCHOOL COLLABORATORS 
The Hwa Chong Institute (HCI) is an elite high school in Singapore 
that enrols only the best-performing students and then gives them 
access to advanced equipment, including an atomic force microscope 
and cell-culture incubators. The tools would be the envy of many a 
university, but to director of studies Har Hui Peng, that is not enough. 
She has always wanted to give her students an extra challenge, and a 
flavour of doing science in an interconnected world. She got her chance 
a decade ago thanks to a lucky encounter with George Wolfe, a US 
educator who told her that he was setting up the Academy of Sciences 
(AoS): a selective, publicly funded high school in Sterling, Virginia, 
where students could design and conduct research. Both recognized a 
unique opportunity to teach their students a skill essential for twenty- 
first-century science: collaboration. 


FEATURE | NEWS 


in teams of four — two students from each country — on projects such 
as screening maggots for antimicrobial compounds. Nine months later, 
the AoS students join their HCI teammates back in Singapore to complete 
the final analysis and prepare presentations of the results. 

Particularly at the beginning, some of the cultural stereotypes applied, 
says Ashley Ferguson, who took part in the programme as an AoS stu- 
dent. The US students were “more creative and free-flowing”, she says, 
whereas their HCI teammates were more focused and directed: they 
considered what instruments were available and what experiments 


could be designed around them. 
“|MYSELFHADTO thinking was good for us to 
BESTRONG ENOUGH ior eacent atthe University of 
T0 NOT PUT MY Virginia in Charlottesville. 
EXPECTATIONS ONA see nov studying at the Uni 
SPECIFIC SCIENTIFIC 
QUESTION FOR THE 
KIDS — BUT LET THEM 
DECIDE, ASK AND 


versity of Cambridge, UK, says 
that the project taught him the 
DISCOVER.” 


importance of communication. 
When he hit a snag with his pro- 
ject — chemically modifying 
a polymer to sop up dissolved 
metal ions — he and the other 
HCI student in his team wanted 
to change the methods. This 
annoyed their AoS teammates, who wanted to stick with the agreed 
protocol. The resulting e-mail exchanges taught everyone the skills of 
persistence and persuasion. “Instead of just sending a first e-mail saying, 
‘Tm going to change this, I would say, ‘we tried this, and it doesn’t work, 
therefore we want to change it.” Several years later, the team still stays 
in touch over social media. 

Most important is learning to work effectively as a team, Har and 
Wolfe agree. The best part is when the students “start to care for each 
other”, says Har. For example, students at one school will make sure their 
part of a project is completed well before another schools’ exams to give 
their colleagues time to study, she says. 

Such consideration is exactly the point, says Wolfe, now director of 
the AoS. “Our mission is to teach kids to do science. If you look at what 
scientists really do in the real world, people don’t work in a vacuum.” 


TEENAGE RESEARCHERS 

Cal Hewitt does his physics calculations by accessing a grid of distributed 
computers set up in the United Kingdom by CERN, the European par- 
ticle-physics lab near Geneva, Switzerland. Tapping into the equivalent 
of nearly 40,000 personal computers, Hewitt and his colleagues are cal- 
culating the types, energies and trajectories of particles detected by an 
experiment developed at his institution and launched into space last year. 
The group's findings could suggest ways to prevent damage to satellites, 
and perhaps firm up theories about the source of extragalactic cosmic 
rays. And with any luck, this will happen before Hewitt turns 18. 

Hewitt is a student at the Simon Langton school in Canterbury, UK, 
where students routinely design and perform real, ambitious experi- 
ments. Some of the students — Hewitt included — have presented 
their work at scientific conferences; a few have even published original 
research in the peer-reviewed literature. 

The school’s philosophy is simple, says Becky Parker, who directs the 
Langton Star Centre, which hosts the school’s research programmes: “Let's 
give students a chance to do real science and get the thrill of discovery.” 

Simon Langton is a state-funded, elite institution: students are 
accepted on the basis of an aptitude test at the age of 11. But the school’s 
path to teen research began just over a decade 


Every October or November since 2006, a 
dozen or so 14- and 15-year-old HCI students 
have travelled to the AoS to start research pro- 
jects that will last the academic year. They work 


THE 2157 CENTURY SCIENTIST 
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ago, when Parker decided to sign up for a pro- 
gramme that gave secondary students remote 
access to telescopes in Australia and Hawaii. 
Rather than opting for the standard teacher-led 
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Summer lab research for a student on the University of Richmond integrated science course. 


demonstration, Parker handed the reins to her students — who used 
their freedom to confirm the presence of half-a-dozen known asteroids 
with orbits that bring them near Earth, and went on to discover two 
new ones. 

Around the same time, Langton students entered a competition run 
by the UK National Space Centre to design an experiment that would 
be conducted in space, basing their proposal on cosmic-ray-detection 
technology that they had encountered on a field trip to CERN. Contest 
organizers offered to launch the programme if students found the fund- 
ing for it. They did. And high-calibre research projects have topped 
students’ extracurricular activities ever since. 

Now the students are running calculations on data from CERN’s 
MoEDAL (Monopole and Exotics Detector at the Large Hadron Col- 
lider) to look for some of physics’ most exotic phenomena, such as 
microscopic black holes. Langton is the only secondary school par- 
ticipating as a full member in any major particle-physics collaboration, 
says James Pinfold, a particle physicist at the University of Alberta in 
Edmonton, Canada, and spokesperson for the MoEDAL collaboration. 
“This work in space convinced us they could handle the job,” he says. 

Elsewhere in the school, one student team is using genetic analysis to 
breed and evaluate drought-resistant strains of wheat. Another is unrav- 
elling molecular mechanisms for multiple sclerosis — a project that 
required a licence for genetic modification of yeast so that the students 
could investigate the human gene for myelin basic protein. Langton is 
the first secondary school to get such a licence. 

Parker estimates that Langton supplies almost 1% ofall students, and 
at least 2% of female students, who enter undergraduate physics pro- 
grammes in the United Kingdom. 

Other secondary schools also promote student-led research. But the 
scale, scope and quality of the work at the Langton centre make it stand 
out. To support the work, Parker and her students have raised funds 
from bodies such as local government and national science organiza- 
tions. Such awards even supported a particle physicist to work on Lang- 
ton’s campus full time to advise students and build research capacity at 
other secondary schools. 

Most credit Parker for the school’s scientific success. (At one point, 
project teams were limited to the number of students she could fit in 
her car.) But Parker says that teachers are eager to put in the time for 
extracurricular research once they see what is possible. 

To help the Langton idea spread, Parker’s next project will be the 
Institute for Research in Schools, which will support school science 
teachers who want to launch genuine research projects. 
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And that is what education should be, says 
Caitlin Cooke, a Langton student who works 
on the MoEDAL team. “Because we've already 
experienced so much work at the frontier, it 
demonstrates to us the reality of what it is to do 
physics.” Her colleague, Fleur Pomeroy, agrees. 
“Why do people question why we can be doing 
real science?” 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY UNDERGRADUATES 

When Tyler Heist was considering his first year 
at university, he decided to throw himself into 
science with abandon. Most university science 
courses are run by individual departments and 
focus on a single discipline. But the Integrated 
Quantitative Science class at the University 
of Richmond in Virginia offered simultane- 
ous introductions to five: biology, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics and computer science. 
Better still, the course would organize the les- 
sons around interdisciplinary problems such as 
antibiotic resistance and cells’ responses to heat. 
In 2010, Heist applied for one of the course's 20 
available spots and was accepted. Inspired by 
that experience, he will head off later this year to do doctoral work in 
computational biology at Princeton University in New Jersey. 

The origins of the integrated course stem from a report issued more 
than a decade ago. The US National Research Council concluded that 
biological research had changed dramatically to incorporate physical 
and computational sciences, but biological education had not. April 
Hill, a biology professor at the University of Richmond, thought that 
the best way to fix that problem was to retool the introductory courses 
to view core concepts from many disciplines through the lens of real 
science questions, rather than taking students on the traditional march 
through the disciplines one by one. Hill and her colleagues ran their 
course for the first time in 2009. 

Although interdisciplinary courses are hardly new, Hill’s approach 
stands out for combining five distinct disciplines, for targeting intro- 
ductory classes, and for including a stint of paid laboratory research in 
the summer following the course. Ellen Goldey, who chairs the biology 
department at Wofford College in Spartanburg, South Carolina, says 
that the University of Richmond effort has inspired other undergraduate 
institutions to set up similar programmes. “There is an existing model 
now so they will not need to reinvent the whole wheel,’ she says. 

Hill says that the extra effort required to integrate multiple disciplines 
more than pays for itself; the course has prompted cross-disciplinary 
collaborations in her own work, on gene networks that govern the devel- 
opment of the most basic multicellular creatures. “Now that I have six 
years of interdisciplinary teaching I can’t imagine not doing it,’ says Hill. 

In 2012, the number of students taking interdisciplinary courses dou- 
bled at the university, as did efforts to recruit students from a minority 
background. A companion programme called SMART, nowin its second 
year, serves students with less rigorous high-school preparation. A precol- 
lege summer programme full of mentoring and maths helps to prepare 
students for the interdisciplinary courses. More than 30% of the students 
who took the integrated class in 2009 and 2010 went on to PhD pro- 
grammes. Those who take the integrated course are more likely to gradu- 
ate with aSTEM major — 92% versus 60% or less of other undergraduates 
who start out in STEM. And they also take a greater variety of classes. 

Heist, for example, says that the programme helped him to get through 
upper-level classes that required him to read primary biology literature 
that incorporated concepts from physics or computer science, and credits 
the course with broadening his approach to scientific investigation. “It 
makes you rethink the boundaries you put on things,” he says. m 


Monya Baker writes and edits for Nature in San Francisco, California. 
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leadership training 


To drive discovery, scientists heading up research teams large and small need to 
learn how people operate, argue Charles E. Leiserson and Chuck McVinney. 


ducation does not stop. Professors 
Be update and develop their techni- 

cal skills throughout their careers. But 
as they progress, few take the time — or are 
offered the opportunity — to become edu- 
cated in how to be an effective leader. 

As a consequence, academic teams waste 
time dealing with unproductive interper- 
sonal issues, lack of motivation and unnec- 
essary conflict. When things do not run 
smoothly, the costs in terms of money, pro- 
ductivity and retention of talent are high’. 

Leaders should inspire others to achieve 
clearly articulated, shared goals. Professors 


head research teams and manage teaching 
staff. They lead intellectually, charting 
directions for advances in engineering and 
science that benefit society. 

And the importance of these leadership 
skills grows as scientists gain in senior- 
ity. Even well-meaning senior professors 
can wreak havoc by throwing their power 
around and failing to take into account the 
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emotions of others or their own. Equally, 
principal investigators taking too much ofa 
back seat can result in teams being less than 
the sum of their parts. 

Take this true (sanitized) scenario. A 
major university laboratory wanted to 
replace their retiring director. There was no 
doubt as to the successor — the energetic 
and popular assistant director was a shoo-in. 
At the first meeting of the search commit- 
tee, made up of a few senior lab members, 
the chair reviewed the procedures, which 
included soliciting opinions from the rest of 
the faculty. A consensus quickly emerged > 
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> that this ‘bureaucratic process’ would be 
a waste of time. “We know what the answer 
will be,’ they said. “Everybody likes him. 
Let’s just appoint him now.’ 

See the committee's blind spot? They were 
threatening to marginalize the rest of the lab, 
particularly junior faculty members, by fail- 
ing to get their buy-in for the appointment. 
Instead of saving time, this high-handed 
behaviour could have degraded the collegial- 
ity of the lab and required needless effort to 
deal with the fallout. A professor who feels 
disenfranchised is less motivated to help solve 
lab issues, leaving more work for others. If 
they depart for greener pastures, the rest of 
the faculty must hire a replacement, cover the 
lost professor's classes and take responsibil- 
ity for abandoned graduate students. When 
emotions are involved, what seems like expe- 
diency can turn out to be the opposite. 

In this case, one member of the commit- 
tee did show true leadership, even though 
she had no official leadership position. She 
explained the risks of the rash action and 
persuaded a majority of the committee 
that the ‘bureaucratic process’ was a neces- 
sary step. The faculty interviews identified 
major issues for the next lab director to face, 
and when the popular assistant director was 
promoted as expected, he had a mandate for 
instituting important changes. 


LEADERSHIP LESSONS 

Over the past dozen years, we have taught 
leadership workshops for hundreds of engi- 
neering and science faculty members. Hardly 
any of the professors had ever taken a class 
in leadership skills or knew of any other pro- 
gramme similar to ours. Those who had had 
leadership education learned it in industry. 
US corporations spend about US$14 billion 
each year on educating their employees in 
leadership and management (see go.nature. 
com/2kgaya). But whereas universities wel- 
come business people taking management 
training courses, leadership — a word synon- 
ymous with administration and manipulation 
— seems to be a dirty word when it comes to 
their own faculty members. 

Being a professor is a human-centred activ- 
ity. We work with people. We teach students 
in classrooms, mentor our PhD students, 
collaborate with peers and try to persuade 
people in funding agencies to give us money. 
But leading people can be difficult, because 
people are not entirely rational”. At most uni- 
versities, junior faculty members must learn 
leadership skills on the job by trial and error, 
to the detriment of their students and careers. 
Senior faculty members may not understand 
that a failure to provide a supportive and col- 
legial culture harms the reputation of their 
department or laboratory, and that they may 
be ill-equipped to engage effectively in large 
collaborative projects, such as those that dom- 
inate genomics and particle physics. 
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We call on academic institutions to invest 
in developing their professors’ human- 
centred leadership skills. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 

We met in 1999. One of us (C.E.L.) had taken 
a two-year leave from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT) in Cambridge during 
the Internet boom to serve as director of sys- 
tem architecture at the MIT start-up Akamai 
Technologies. Most of the firm’s original 
100 engineering staff were recruited directly 
from MIT and other top universities. 

At the start, these brilliant academ- 
ics were totally dysfunctional as a team. 
Every interpersonal issue you can imagine 

arose: alienation, 


“Research anger, apathy, arro- 
teams arebest  gance, belligerence, 
formed froma contempt, despair, 
mix of diverse disgust, disrespect, 


thinkers.” envy, exasperation, 
fear, hate, impatience, 
indifference, jealousy, outrage, resentment, 
self-righteousness, spite, suspicion, vindic- 
tiveness — the whole gamut. Despite their 
intellectual prowess, these erstwhile aca- 
demic colleagues could find no way out of 
this emotional morass. Many worried that 
they had made the wrong move in leaving 
academia. Morale was low. 

Fortunately, Akamai’s vice-president of 
human resources, Steve Heinrich, supplied 
the right medicine. He brought in the other 
of us (C.M.), an experienced management 
consultant, to run an intensive leadership 
workshop for the technical leaders. Topics 
included dealing with emotions in the work- 
place; working effectively with people who 
think differently from you; fostering crea- 
tivity; resolving conflicts; giving effective 
feedback; learning to recognize when dif- 
ferent situations call for different leadership 
strategies; and understanding how learn- 
ing curves relate to motivation. The results 
were immediate: harsh feelings dissipated, 
the engineering staff began to cooperate and 
technical successes started to pile up. 

Back at MIT, we wondered why these 
‘soft’ leadership skills were not being taught 
to engineering and science professors. The 
same kinds of emotional issues arise in 
university labs as in corporate workplaces. 
Although professors pride themselves on 
their rationality, they have feelings, too. 

So, the two of us teamed up to adapt 
materials normally used for corporate train- 
ing to the academic context. We also devel- 
oped university-specific content from scratch, 
including role-playing activities involving 
professors and funding agencies, professors 
and peers, and professors and students. 

We offered the workshop for the first time 
in 2002 to a computer-science lab (C.E.L’s) 
at MIT. The response was so positive that 
we expanded participation to include the 
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Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Science department, and eventually, the 
School of Engineering and the School of 
Science. In 2007, we offered our two-day 
workshop to professors outside MIT (see 
shortprograms.mit.edu/Isf). 

Hundreds of professors in the United 
States and several other countries have 
now taken our workshop at MIT and 
through custom offerings at the University 
of California, Berkeley; Purdue University 
in West Lafayette, Indiana; Harvard Uni- 
versity in Cambridge, Massachusetts; and 
the National University of Singapore. Par- 
ticipants often express amazement at what 
a little leadership education can do, from 
reducing the number of hours spent on 
interpersonal issues to supplying tools for 
motivating students. 

Our workshop focuses on how people can 
work together effectively. It promotes self- 
awareness of personal styles of leadership 
and offers participants new approaches to 
explore. Through interactive activities, self- 
assessment exercises and group discussions, 
attendees develop a repertoire of strategies 
for addressing common situations such as 
how to pitch your research programme to 
people outside your discipline. 

Because leadership styles are individual 
and situational, we are careful not to judge 
styles as good or bad, focusing instead on 
helping participants to see that there may be 
more options available than they realized. 
For example, although graduate students 
sometimes respond well to in-depth coach- 
ing from their adviser, there are times when 
over-involvement can be suffocating, such 
as when students are starting out and need 
some space to get their bearings. 

Participants practice their skills. For 
example, the module on conflict resolution 
concerns a dispute between two students on 
first authorship. One participant plays the 
part of the professor trying to resolve the 
dispute. Method-acting techniques encour- 
age the participants playing the students to 
empathize with their characters, making 
the activity as close to a model of a real- 
world situation as it can be in the classroom, 
emotions included. 


THINKING DIFFERENTLY 
We use the Herrmann Brain Dominance 
Instrument (HBDI)’, a self-assessment sur- 
vey, to explore participants’ mental diversity. 
Most people think of diversity in terms of 
the first three things that psychologists say 
people notice when meeting someone new: 
race, gender and age. But there is probably 
more diversity in how people think than in 
any physical aspect of their being. 
Creativity researcher Ned Herrmann 
originally developed the HBDI in 1979 
when he was leading management educa- 
tion at the General Electric conglomerate. 


Herrmann was inspired by neuropsychologist 
Roger Sperry’s work on Split-brain’ patients’, 
which showed that different areas of the brain 
perform specific functions (Sperry shared the 
1981 Nobel Prize in Physiology and Medicine 
for the work). In most people, the left hemi- 
sphere is associated with speech and symbol 
manipulation, whereas the right hemisphere 
processes images and responds to sensory 
experiences and non-verbal clues. 
Herrmann augmented Sperry’s left- and 
right-brain metaphor to incorporate the 
part that emotions play in thinking. Emo- 
tions sway intellect, and intellect tempers 
emotions’. The resulting ‘whole brain’ model 
categorizes thinking styles in four quadrants 
(see go.nature.com/jfbqky). Left-brain 
thinking includes rational and safekeeping 
processes; right-brain thinking includes 
feeling and creative processes. Of course, 
human thought is much messier, but this 
approximation is helpful for understanding 
communication and conflicts among people. 
For example, a professor can use such 
knowledge to ‘up the game’ of her research 
group. She realizes the advantages of match- 
ing a student’ role in a project to his thinking 
preferences rather than to her own. Suppose 
that a laboratory experiment requires detailed 
accounting and focused individual work. A 
student with strong safekeeping preferences 
is likely to be happier and more productive 
in this role than a student whose preferences 
incline them towards interpersonal rela- 
tionships. When matched to their thinking 
preferences, students are more likely to be 
motivated, to work happily and efficiently, 
and to self-manage, leaving more time for 
the professor to focus on her other priorities. 


TEAM SCIENCE 

Research teams are best formed from a mix 
of diverse thinkers. Most real-world tasks 
require contributions from all four quad- 
rants. When too many people on a team 
exhibit the same preference patterns, they 
tend to compete for the same ‘desirable’ 
roles, and it can be hard to find someone 
to do the ‘undesirable’ chores. A diverse 
team gives everyone a chance to contribute 
in a complementary fashion. And research 
shows® that gender-balanced teams of 
diverse thinkers tend to outperform same- 
thinking teams. 

Professors tend to be sceptical about many 
things, and leadership is no exception. Over 
the years, we have heard many academic 
colleagues in engineering and science, espe- 
cially senior ones, express opinions as to why 
soft skills are pseudoscience and should not 
be taken seriously: “people skills cannot be 
measured and understood the way that a 
subatomic particle, a strand of DNA ora 
computer algorithm can be”; “humans are 
unpredictable and emotional and cannot 
be understood systematically”; and “people 


skills are unimportant in the academic world 
because everyone tends to act rationally” It is 
no wonder that so few universities have both- 
ered to teach leadership skills to their faculty. 

Although persuading professors to 
change is notoriously hard’, there are indi- 
cations that things are improving. Team 
science’ is a rapidly growing cross-discipli- 
nary field of study that aims to maximize the 
efficiency and effectiveness of team-based 
research in the sciences. The growing inter- 
est in entrepreneurship among technical 
academics has led to a greater understand- 
ing in universities of the importance of lead- 
ership skills. And ‘big science’ endeavours 
highlight the importance of getting many 
people to work together effectively. Exam- 
ples include CERN (Europe's particle-phys- 
ics lab near Geneva, Switzerland), ENCODE 
and the many ‘-ome’ projects (such as the 
Human Genome Project). 

But leadership training alone is not enough. 
Academia must support and reward leader- 
ship, embracing the modern understanding 
that thinking — the cornerstone of academic 
accomplishment — involves emotion. Engi- 
neering and science must adapt to value the 
quality of interpersonal relationships, which 
are essential to teamwork. They must respect 
diversity of thought, especially non-technical 
modes, if they wish to inspire creativity. 

Smooth-functioning and innovative 
research teams are essential for producing 
the inventions and discoveries needed to 
address the many challenging problems that 
our society faces. m 
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COMMENT 


Improve undergraduate 
science education 


It is time to use evidence-based teaching practices at all levels by providing incentives 
and effective evaluations, urge Stephen E. Bradforth, Emily R. Miller and colleagues. 


ndergraduate students are not being 
taught science, technology, engi- 
neering and mathematics (STEM) 
subjects as well as they need to be’. Too often, 
faculty members talk at students rather than 
engaging them in activities that help them to 
learn and apply core scientific concepts and 
skills. Despite growing scholarship about 
effective teaching methods and meaningful 
ways to assess them’, research universities 
rarely provide adequate incentives, support 
or rewards for the time that faculty members 
spend on improving teaching. And faculty 
members assign a low priority to undergrad- 
uate teaching compared to research’. Efforts 
to improve undergraduate STEM education 
have been slow and piecemeal at best. 

The time is now ripe for change. Today we 
can collect, analyse and assess individual and 
institutional data on teaching effectiveness 
and student outcomes in ways not previously 
possible. There are also successful models 
for supporting and rewarding scientists to be 
both excellent teachers and researchers. 

We write as representatives of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities (AAU) and the 
Research Corporation for Science Advance- 
ment Cottrell Scholars, a group of research- 
active science faculty members. We call for 
immediate change at all levels of research uni- 
versities to improve the quality of university 
STEM education. It is no longer acceptable to 
blame primary- and secondary-school teach- 
ers for the deficits in STEM learning at the 
university level. 

To facilitate change, we outline here 
rigorous examples of best-in-class pedagogi- 
cal practices, programmes and policies. Many 
of these ideas are not new — but the robust- 
ness of implementing and evaluating them is. 

Although our experiences are in the United 
States, these principles are more broadly 
applicable. No single tool will work for all uni- 
versities, but every university now has at its 
disposal the tools to improve undergraduate 
STEM teaching, and no defensible reason for 
not using them. 

Valuing teaching must move from rhetoric 
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The Yale Center for Engineering Innovation and Design is used by engineering as well as art students. 


to reality. Too many students at North Ameri- 
can universities who intend to major in STEM 
fields do not end up doing so, often because of 
the traditional teaching practices used’. 
Active learning interventions improve 
achievement for all students; those with 
disadvantaged and ethnic-minority back- 
grounds gain the most®. Administrators 
and faculty members have a responsibility 
to ensure that introductory classes do not 
push students away from STEM courses but 
promote critical thinking, problem solving, 
engaged learning and knowledge retention 
for all students, whether they intend to major 
in STEM fields or not. Effective STEM teach- 
ing is crucial to developing a science-literate 
population that can address the complex and 
interdisciplinary health, energy, security and 
environmental challenges of our time. 


CLASS ACTION 

For decades, North American universities 
have relied almost exclusively on end-of- 
term student surveys of little use in assessing 
teaching performance’. Unfortunately, other 
nations have followed suit. Faculty members 
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tend to be assessed and promoted mainly on 
the basis of research success, which, unlike 
teaching, is readily quantified — through 
grant funding, the number and perceived 
importance of publications, and citation 
metrics. These systemic obstacles have proved 
resistant to change. 

There are indications, however, that we 
are approaching a tipping point. Scientific 
knowledge about effective teaching methods 
has increased, as outlined in a 2015 report by 
the US National Research Council’, which 
follows up on a 2012 report’ that synthesized 
literature from several fields on how students 
learn, particularly in scientific disciplines, and 
ways to improve instruction. 

Policy-makers are increasingly question- 
ing the value of an undergraduate education 
from a large research university given its 
rising costs, and they are calling for account- 
ability and efficiency measures. And faculty 
members are re-evaluating their teaching 
methods in response to competition from 
the increasing number and quality of mas- 
sive open online courses (MOOCs) and other 
online offerings. 


MICHAEL MARSLAND/YALE UNIV. 


SOURCE: UCD 


Past efforts to improve teaching have 
focused on individual faculty members. 
The AAU Undergraduate STEM Educa- 
tion Initiative, launched in 2011, has been 
exploring a more systemic view of educa- 
tional reform. It is based on understand- 
ing the wider setting in which educational 
innovations take place — the department, 
the college, the university and the national 
level. Thus, it emphasizes the separate roles 
of senior university administrators (who 
can implement top-down change), individ- 
ual faculty members (bottom-up change) 
and departments (change from the middle 
out), all of which are necessary for sustained 
institutional improvement to undergraduate 
STEM teaching and learning’. 

We suggest strategies that target changes at 
each of these levels, inspired by what we have 
learned from the initiative and from individ- 
ual faculty members’ experiences. 


BOTTOM UP: FACULTY MEMBERS 

Effective teaching begins with faculty 
members, who maintain significant auton- 
omy over their practices. Most care deeply 
about teaching, in addition to their strong 
interest in research. However, they rarely 
obtain informative feedback about their stu- 
dents’ learning and often are unfamiliar with 
improved teaching practices. Moreover, they 
lack the resources and support to devote a 
significant proportion of their time to change 
their current practices. 


Increase scientific and reflective teaching. 
Faculty members need to shift their perspec- 
tive from “What did I teach?” to “What did 
my students learn?” They must aim to create 
engaging learning environments in which 
students are participants rather than pas- 
sive note-takers or followers of ‘cookbook’ 
laboratory experiments. Faculty members 
should experiment with evaluation strate- 
gies such as classroom observation pro- 
tocols and pre- and post-course testing, 
which can guide mid-course adjustments. 
The Yale Center for Scientific Teaching in 
New Haven, Connecticut, has demonstrated 
the value of such strategies, and trains faculty 
members, instructors, postdocs and gradu- 
ate students in their use. 


Increase student engagement in learning. 
Students learn better when they participate 
in and reflect on their own learning process. 
One way to assess students’ project owner- 
ship is linguistic analysis. In responses to 
open-ended course-evaluation questions, 
the use of first-person personal pronouns 
and emotional words — for example, “my 
research made me excited about science” — 
correlate with student ownership of learn- 
ing. Excellent teachers facilitate this, and it 
is one of the psychosocial factors involved in 
retaining students in the sciences’. Exemplary 


CHARTING A PATH 


Visualizing students’ educational journeys has informed recruitment and retention efforts at the University 
of California Davis (UCD). The tool was developed by the iAMSTEM HUB in Undergraduate Education. 


Students starting 
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science 


Humanities 


Human 
development 


Maths and 
physical science 


Social 
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programmes using this tool to measure 
student engagement in STEM education are 
the University of Texas at Austin’s Freshman 
Research Initiative and Yale’s Rainforest Expe- 
dition and Laboratory courses. 


TOP DOWN: SENIOR ADMINISTRATION 

Beyond the classroom, institutional infra- 
structure — physical and organizational 
— is required for effective teaching. Senior 
university administrators have crucial roles 
in creating a culture that values teaching and 
a support structure that drives continuing 
improvement and innovation. Value and 
mission statements are not enough. 


Recognize and reward good teaching. To 
influence how faculty prioritize their efforts, 
university administrators must promote 
excellent teaching at all levels. A powerful 
example of this concept is the establishment 
of endowed chairs for educational excellence 
in STEM departments, such as the professor 
of STEM education in the chemistry depart- 
ment at Washington University in St. Louis, 
Missouri. This chair acknowledges and funds 
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faculty members’ innovative research and 
teaching. Industrial and alumni benefactors 
can support such chairs. 


Encourage faculty buy-in. Senior univer- 
sity administrators must support deans and 
department heads with professional develop- 
ment, assessment tools and other resources 
to improve teaching. This is crucial if faculty 
members are to step out of their comfort 
zones and introduce proven teaching tech- 
niques, some of which students may initially 
resist, being accustomed to traditional ‘chalk- 
and-talk lectures. The Nucleus programme at 
the University of Virginia in Charlottesville 
seeks proposals from departmental teams to 
promote significant and sustained change 
in introductory STEM courses. Funds are 
awarded to both the faculty members and 
chairs to support the changes. 


Centralize and make accessible data and 
analytics. Universities accumulate volumes 
of longitudinal data that have been underused 
in assessments of student learning and degree 
progress. Robust, scalable and centralized 
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campus-wide analytics leverage existing data 
and reduce the need for multiple assessment 
tools. For example, the iAMSTEM HUBat the 
University of California, Davis, offers tools to 
visualize student pathways through courses 
and programmes. At its most basic level, 
the ribbon-flow tool (see ‘Charting a path’) 
informs recruitment and retention efforts by 
visualizing the starting and ending disciplines 
for student year groups. 

Findings should be shared with depart- 
ments and faculty members to inform discus- 
sion and action. The iAMSTEM HUB formed 
acommunity of institutions to share analyti- 
cal and visualization tools, called Tools for 
Evidence-Based Action. The Committee on 
Institutional Cooperation is an academic con- 
sortium of 15 research-intensive universities 
that includes the University of Michigan in 
Ann Arbor and the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. It has embarked on a learning and 
research analytics project and shares results 
ona common set of student success measures. 


Use teaching improvement as a fund- 
raising lever. Alumni, as well as private and 
public-sector employers, have direct inter- 
ests in enhancing the university teaching and 
learning experience. Senior administrators 
should incorporate into their fund-raising 
campaigns well-articulated initiatives to 
improve STEM education. 


MIDDLE OUT: COLLEGES AND DEPARTMENTS 
Improvements at the top and bottom are 
sustainable only if combined with changes 
at the colleges (subsets of universities) and 
departmental levels that foster a team culture 
of continuous teaching improvement. 


Develop learning objectives for intro- 
ductory STEM courses. Curriculum design 
must include appropriate learning objectives 
for introductory service courses and those 
required for major subjects. For example, the 
Force Concept Inventory — broadly adopted 
by the physics discipline — identifies core 
concepts that should be mastered by all first- 
year undergraduate physics students. Faculty 
members need to align their course curricula 
to these departmental learning goals, in both 
content knowledge and skill development. 

For example, Michigan State University in 
East Lansing is changing how introductory 
biology, chemistry and physics are taught, 
by redesigning course curricula and assess- 
ments. Faculty members have debated core 
disciplinary ideas, cross-cutting concepts and 
scientific practices. Each discipline has gener- 
ated a list to transform the introductory cur- 
riculum and is now developing assessments 
for all three dimensions of learning. 

The chemistry department at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona adopted a course called Chem- 
ical Thinking, a redesigned general-chemistry 
module that has improved students learning, 
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retention of information, and performance 
in advanced courses. The course focuses on 
group discussions and problem solving. Fac- 
ulty members spend less than ten minutes 
lecturing in an hour-long class. 


Give faculty members the time and 
resources to improve teaching. Teaching 
assignments should accommodate the chal- 
lenges and time necessary to improve meth- 
ods and integrate new assessment techniques. 
Departments should reallocate funds to sup- 
port teaching innovation and encourage staff 
to use campus centres for teaching and learn- 
ing. At the University of Kansas in Lawrence, 
the STEM departments and the Center for 
Teaching Excellence have partnered to fund 
teaching postdocs to help redesign courses. 


Encourage peer support and cross- 
departmental dialogue. Colleges and 
departments need to stimulate discussion of 

and respect for teach- 


“It willrequire ing. Such discussions 
areallocation can be strengthened 
of funds through co-teaching 
— not just arrangements, in 


which two people 
share course instruc- 
tion and mentor each other. This approach 
has been successful in the College of Biologi- 
cal Sciences at the University of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities, and the University of North Car- 
olina at Chapel Hill. Both co-teachers receive 
full workload credit. 


priorities.” 


Evaluate teaching with meaningful metrics. 
Departments and schools should supplement 
alternative student evaluations with metrics 
for teaching performance. Methods can be 
chosen on the basis of the needs and resources 
of each institution and include pre- and 
post-course testing, classroom observation 
and reflective teaching statements or port- 
folios. The emphasis on student evaluations 
must shift from reflecting the popularity of 
instructors to effectively assessing learning. 
Macquarie University in Sydney, Australia, 
has established a teaching index to recognize 
and financially reward departments for the 
volume and quality of faculty members activ- 
ity dedicated to teaching. 


Make teaching count for promotion and 
tenure. Review committees must be trained 
to evaluate, use and weigh up data on teach- 
ing and learning, following carefully crafted 
guidelines. In 2007, the University of British 
Columbia in Vancouver, Canada, launched 
a major science-education initiative led by 
Nobel-prizewinning physicist and educator 
Carl Wieman with the goal of transforming 
undergraduate science and mathematics. 
From this initiative emerged a tenure track for 
teaching faculty, whose promotion depends 
on excellence and leadership in education, 
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with much less emphasis on research. This 
has generated guidelines for measuring teach- 
ing effectiveness. These measures should be 
examined for research faculty as well. 


SCHOLARLY TEACHING 

Progress is likely to be slower than many of 
us would prefer. Moving forward will require 
a commitment at all levels to share and adapt 
the practices highlighted, to achieve systemic 
and sustainable change in undergraduate 
STEM education. It will require a reallocation 
of funds — not just priorities. 

As a first step, institutions, colleges and 
departments must expect and enable their 
faculty members to be scholarly about teach- 
ing. And they must assess, recognize and 
reward those who are. m 
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Immersive, dynamic and multidimensional, nature can stimulate and engage the whole child. 


EARLY CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Body of knowledge 


As government education experts call for toddler literacy, and baby apps proliferate, 
are we losing sight of materials-based learning? Infant scientists and young explorers 
thrive in the open air and through free play, eager to grasp the world — literally. 


arbon-copy playgrounds. Cramped 
( classrooms. ‘Car park school grounds. 

Across the industrialized world, these 
are the environments in which most young 
children are expected to play and learn; zoo 
enclosures can look more enriched. Studies 
are emerging that reveal poor design as a 
hindrance to learning in the very young, as 
damaging as militaristic drills. Meanwhile, 
frogspawn and starry skies — once the 
recruiting agents of science — are beyond 
many children’s experience. Here, two lead- 
ing practitioners in developing learning envi- 
ronments for the young set out what needs 
to happen. 

The nexus of young child and physical 
world is a supercharged space, where burn- 
ing potential meets a chunk of the new. 
Developmental neuroscientist Alison Gopnik 
has described young children’s lamp-like 
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awareness of the world, the 360° intensity of 
their absorption. Babies’ brains grow at the 
gallop, making 700 new neural connections 
a second. By the age of 3, a child has 1,000 
trillion synapses, up to 4 times the number in 
an adult brain; these are later pruned. 

While this neural crescendo builds, the 
infant and toddler is exploring the world 
holistically, with hands, feet and body, as 
well as eyes, ears, nose and mouth. Sensori- 
motor, materials-based learning was the 
bedrock of our evolution, and it shapes the 
brain: in his 1973 The Ascent of Man (Little, 
Brown), mathematician and biologist Jacob 
Bronowski wrote: “The hand is the cutting 
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edge of the mind.” It is people and things, 
Gopnik tells us — sand, water, a bean plant, 
sociable family members — that satisfy the 
infant scientist’s experimental urge. 

That young children learn how the physical 
world and people work so tangibly — liter- 
ally getting to grips with them — militates 
against the idea that intensive academic set- 
tings are needed to set under-sixes on course 
to becoming tomorrow’s synthetic biologists 
and solar engineers. That, cognitive scien- 
tist Guy Claxton argues, reduces learning to 
listening and reading, talking and writing. 

E-media are often viewed as a corrective 
to such reductionism. But with many babies 
and toddlers now habitués of the virtual 
world — and even some nursery classrooms 
boasting giant digital whiteboards — elec- 
tronic gadgetry is hotly debated in the early- 
learning context. Whatever the final verdict, 
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it is clear that virtual experience alone fails 
to engage the whole child: screen-time 
limits children to what Claxton calls “eye- 
brain-finger” learning. It can also intrude 
on ‘face time’ and the socialization and lan- 
guage learning that are central to early child 
development. (Reportedly, prominent tech- 
nocrats such as Twitter founder Evan Wil- 
liams strictly limit their own children’s use 
of electronic devices.) 

Meanwhile, ‘old school’ alternatives to 
reductionism have along pedigree. Modern 
findings on the importance of physicality 
and social contact for the very young echo 
the practice of pedagogical innovators and 
reformers from the early twentieth century 
on. One of Italy’s first female physicians, 
Maria Montessori (1870-1952) — observing 
that cognition is closely tied to movement, 
and learning to autonomy — emphasized 
play- and materials-based education. Mon- 
tessori classrooms have been compared to 
university labs, where children direct their 
own work at their own pace, with ‘colleagues’ 
of their choosing and materials designed 
for multifaceted experimentation. Three- 
year-olds, for example, might handle and 
sort knobbed wooden cylinders of differing 
dimensions, and in the process learn the ‘pin- 
cer grip’ needed for manipulating fine instru- 
ments, as well as skills including reasoning 
and comparison, and the rudiments of maths. 

A similar philosophy permeates other 
systems shown to boost early language use, 
and to strengthen reflection and self-monitor- 
ing. Finland focuses education for children up 
to 7 on play-based physical and social learn- 
ing — and the country’s 15-year-olds rank 
first in Europe in science and reading in sur- 
veys by the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development's Programme for 
International Student Assessment. 

More radical still is forest school, rooted in 
the ‘outdoor nursery’ model of educational 
reformer Margaret McMillan (1860-1931), 
among others, and wending its way from 
Britain to the United States and Scandi- 
navia between the 1910s and the 1990s. A 
‘classroom might be a woodland clearing; 
‘lessons, fire-building or insect identifica- 
tion; methodology, supervised risk-taking 
and close observation. 

Education en plein air has inspired 
biologists from Charles Darwin to E. O. Wil- 
son, and the curriculum carries a range of 
benefits key to work at the bench. A study of 
UK forest schools, commissioned by the For- 
estry Commission and run by Forest Research 
and think-tank the New Economics Founda- 
tion, found improvements in children’s confi- 
dence, concentration, fine motor control and 
teamwork. Forest schools also offer tangible 
evidence of abstract phenomena such as life 
cycles, food chains and materials behaviour 
(such as why wood blackens in a fire). 

Nature is unsurpassed as a teaching 
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Ginter Beltzig’s playspaces often give opportunities for learning about materials. 


environment, argues social ecologist Stephen 
Kellert on page 288. A meadow or seashore is 
an immersive experience, engaging and chal- 
lenging the whole child physically, socially, 
cognitively and emotionally. Complex and 
unexpected, a drama of rain, wind, birds fly- 
ing, mud squelching and leaves falling, nature 
sparks curiosity even as it provides an arena 
for free play — both gripping detail and far 
horizons. 

But with the wild giving way to traffic- 
ridden tarmac, safe places for full-on play 
(and outdoor learning) become ever more 
important as refuges and testing grounds 
for children. ‘Quality’ play that stretches a 
child’s senses, intellect, sociality, physicality 
and motor skills both gross and fine demands 
spaces designed to accommodate children’s 
needs and behaviour, notes renowned play- 
space designer Giinter Beltzig on this page. 

As educational theorists, teachers, govern- 
ments and parents tussle endlessly over 
literacy, numeracy and testing in the under- 
eights, we sometimes forget that nature 
nurtures. We ascended as a species through 
incandescent curiosity — that hallmark of 
scientists in every century — at play in the 
world. Those primal, physical realities still 
have everything to teach us, in one way or 
another. Barbara Kiser 
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GUNTER BELTZIG 
Learn to play, 
play to learn 


Industrial and playground designer, 
Hohenwart, Germany. 


An urban space equipped with a slide and 
swings is known asa playground. Most such 
spaces are designed by landscape architects. 
There is still no academic underpinning to 
playground-design theory, even though 
there is for graveyard design. The body of 
knowledge on children’s behaviour gathered 
by educationalists, psychologists and neuro- 
scientists has not permeated playground 
design, so most such spaces fail to inspire 
play and the physical, emotional, social and 
psychological development that it engenders. 

Designers are trained in creating and 
problem solving, and in materials and pro- 
duction science. But to create an environ- 
ment for children, you need to behave like an 
anthropologist, respecting the ‘otherness’ of 
children. You learn by reflective observation 
to discover their needs, possibilities and aims 
(see ‘Six rules for play spaces’). > 
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PLAY FOR KEEPS 
Six rules for play spaces 


@ Communicate that this is a place to 
linger — neither a training ground nor 
a display area for structures attuned to 
an adult aesthetic. 

@ Allow the discovery of things that 
expose themselves only to the seeker, 
such as a nook cut into a hedge. 

@ Give opportunities to experiment 
with self-controlled, obvious and 
manageable risk, for example 

with the ability to climb to different 
levels. 

@ Allow different groups to find 
desirable places according to mood, 
interests or needs. 

@ Provide shelter from wind, noise and 
observation by others. 

@ Avoid superfluous bans. 


> Being a child is a fluid, constantly 
changing process. Whatever a child is capable 
of doing today, they might not have achieved 
yesterday; whatever they will be doing 
tomorrow, they might not do today. This 
ongoing ‘newness, this changing of mind, this 
physiological development, comes in waves 
— not ina constant rhythm. Some develop 
early, others travel on a later wave. 

The continuing changing of body and 
mind leads to a sort of constant discourse 
within the capabilities that the child has. 
This self-experimentation to find those 
capabilities, harnessing unbiased, sponta- 
neous fantasy, creativity, curiosity, is what 
playing really is. It is the origin of learning, 
not just with your brain, but in combination 
with intuition and feelings, with your body: 
learning as a whole being. It is goal-free dis- 
covery through experimentation, in a world 
where the child is the decision-maker, not 
the decided-for. For this sort of learning, a 
child needs time, freedom of possibilities 
and space. For our increasingly urbanized 
species, that space is the playground. 

The characteristics of the community 
will dictate playground design to a degree. 
Neighbourhoods differ socio-economically 
and demographically as well as in topogra- 
phy, infrastructure and degree of urbaniza- 
tion. Inside the play space, the layout and 
nature of features will determine the chil- 
dren’s behaviour, and so demand informed 
design to ensure that the children’s needs and 
wants, individually and collectively, are met. 

Components for climbing and balanc- 
ing — such as ladders, ropes and hanging 
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Play towers and bridges offer the chance to take manageable risks, such as climbing and balancing. 


bridges — foster planning, problem solv- 
ing, physical coordination, body control, 
risk management and the chance to work on 
reaction time, as well as an understanding 
of capabilities and shortcomings. Climbing 
equipment should always be part of a wider 
schema and have an objective, such as offer- 
ing a shortcut or a way to a platform. In iso- 
lation, it will lead to disputes over territory. 

Towers and high-level playhouses offer 
vistas: the experience of seeing the world dif- 
ferently and from above. This can feel trans- 
formative for the child, so high structures are 
hugely popular and demand multiple ways 
of climbing up and down simultaneously, as 
well as extremely sturdy construction. 

Shared spaces allow the growth of self- 
assertiveness and social intelligence, but calm 
spaces for daydreaming and relaxing offer 
the chance to reflect, think or escape. Wicker 
playhouses, hollows in shrubs or low-level 
huts for quiet play should be located away 
from the most popular equipment. 

Sandboxes should mimic natural hollows, 
built below ground level to prevent loss of 
sand. They encourage the exploration of 
materials and, in combination with equip- 
ment such as excavators and wagons for 
digging and transporting sand, provide 
opportunities for physical fitness, technical 
experience and teamwork. 

Figures should be functional rather than 
merely decorative. Children do not necessar- 
ily share adult aesthetics. More importantly, 
they are interested in simple shapes, sugges- 
tive rather than representative, which can be 
adapted in imaginative play: a log can bea 
horse or motorcycle, a litter bin a spaceship. 
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Inclusive play spaces for children of all 
abilities need particular tailoring. Children 
with hearing impairment are limited to their 
field of vision, so moving components must 
be highly distinctive — differently coloured, 
for example. Children with visual impairment 
need safety areas distinguished by barriers or 
different surfacing. Wheelchair use demands 
close attention to surfacing and dimensions, 
and the placement of some play components, 
such as tube phones, along paths. 

No playground is perfect. When I watch 
children play in one that I have designed, I 
see them use it in ways I had not thought of. 
To enable children to experiment freely and 
curiously through play, developmental psy- 
chologists and playground designers need 
to find a meeting place. Our urbanizing 
world is essentially hostile to children, so 
the creation of play spaces honouring what 
the young themselves want and need is, in 
my view, central to bettering global society. 


STEPHEN KELLERT 
Build nature into 
education 


Professor emeritus and senior 
research scholar, Yale School of 
Forestry and Environmental Studies, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


The typical child in the United States now 
spends 90% of the time indoors. US children 
aged 2-5 engage in electronic media for an 
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BENJAMIN BENSCHNEIDER 


Machias Elementary School in Snohomish, Washington state, is an example of biophilic design. 


average of more than 30 hours per week; 
for 8-18-year-olds the figure is 52 hours. 
Most children devote just 30 minutes daily 
to unstructured outdoor play; a generation 
ago, it was more than 4 hours. Many parents 
fear letting their children play outdoors 
on their own, and see learning as a formal 
indoor process. 

A growing body of evidence from US, 
European and Australian studies — reviewed 
in Stephen Moss's 2012 publication Natural 
Childhood, produced for the UK National 
Trust — suggests that this disconnection may 


be causing physi- 

cal, emotional and “The centrality 

intellectual deficits of nature in 

inchildrenslearn- Children’s 

ing and oe learning begins 
t . e e e 

men yon? withour origins 


child engaged in 
free play in a grove 
of trees or under a 
garden bush experiences a wealth of kinetic, 
aural, visual and tactile stimulation. These 
experiences foster a wide array of adaptive 
responses that provoke curiosity, observa- 
tion, wonder, exploration, problem-solving 
and creativity. A child building a dam or den 
gains understanding of gradients, forces, 
materials, the behaviour of water and wood, 
and the local environment. 

The centrality of nature in children’s learn- 
ing begins with our origins as a species. For 
more than 99% of our evolutionary history, 
humans adapted in response to mainly 
natural forces. We became inclined to 
affiliate with nature, a tendency called bio- 
philia. If it is to flourish, biophilia demands 


as a species.” 


experience and nurturance. The reliance on 
learning is the source of our species’ remark- 
able inventiveness, yet it also carries the 
potential for us to behave in ways contrary 
to our long-term biological self-interests. 

Beyond a vague awareness that the 
‘outdoors’ is good for kids, we are only start- 
ing to explore the role of nature in learning 
and development. The scientific evidence 
remains limited, but findings in health care, 
education, work, recreation and community 
indicate that contact with nature remains 
vital to child development, and it may not 
be possible to find a substitute. A study of 90 
schools for children aged 5 to 12 in Australia, 
for example, found that being outdoors 
improved the children’s self-confidence, 
ability to work with others, caring, peer 
relationships and interaction with adults 
(C. Maller and M. Townsend Int. J. Learn. 
12, 359-372; 2006). 

Immersion in the sensory and informa- 
tional richness and dynamic qualities of 
woodlands, beaches and meadows evokes 
basic learning responses such as identifi- 
cation, differentiation, analysis and evalu- 
ation. Children distinguish big trees from 
little trees, house plants from garden plants, 
vines from ferns, ants from flies, ducks from 
songbirds, real creatures from imaginary 
ones. They develop quantitative skills by 
counting insects and flowers; gain materi- 
als knowledge from playing in grass and 
mud; intuit physics from how creek water 
responds to obstacles and opportunities. 
In recognizing hills, valleys, lakes, rivers 
and mountains, they learn geological form. 
In engaging with other life from redwood 
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trees to hedgehogs, they encounter an end- 
less source of curiosity, emotional attach- 
ment and a motivation for learning. In 
adapting to the ever-changing, often unpre- 
dictable natural world, they learn to cope 
and problem-solve. 

Alan Ewert’s classic 1989 book Outdoor 
Adventure Pursuits (Gorsuch Scarisbrick) 
reviewed studies of children participating 
in nature programmes, and found that 
these children asked more questions than 
others, and were better at solving prob- 
lems. A study of 262 children aged 3-12 in 
poor neighbourhoods in Chicago, Illinois, 
demonstrated richer creative play following 
exposure to nature (A. Faber Taylor et al. 
Environ. Behav. 30, 3-27; 1998). 

Unfortunately, modern society has erected 
increasing barriers to children’s contact with 
nature. Children’s residential, educational 
and recreational environments, for exam- 
ple, are often highly artificial and sensorily 
deprived. A new paradigm is needed: bio- 
philic design. This approach to building 
and landscape design encourages direct and 
indirect contact with nature, and an expe- 
rience of place evoking children’s evolved 
affinities for the natural world. 

The direct experience of nature — light, air, 
plants, animals, water and landscapes — can 
be designed, for example, through abundant 
use of plants indoors and outdoors; subtle 
manipulations of airflow, temperature and 
pressure; and outside views. Nature-inspired 
artwork, the use of materials such as wood 
and wool, and designs that mimic natural 
form can provide an indirect experience of 
the living world. So, too, can sheltered spaces 
with long views and visual connections to the 
outside, and areas rich in natural features, yet 
orderly and understandable. 

Biophilic design has the potential to 
transform children’s schools and play areas. 
A recent example is the new Sandy Hook 
Elementary School in Newtown, Con- 
necticut, under construction on the site of 
the 2012 shootings where 20 children died. 
The original school was widely seen as a 
barren structure. The new school, for which 
I was a design consultant, contains exten- 
sive natural lighting and materials, outside 
views, widespread planting and courtyards, 
and constructed wetlands. Its biophilic 
design features encourage learning and, 
just as importantly, affirm life at this site of 
unimaginable loss. 

The natural world is more than a 
decorative backdrop or a dispensable 
amenity. Experiencing it is an act of pro- 
found self-interest, a guard against a future 
as imperilling to the long-term fitness of 
our species as the more obvious threats of 
poverty and disease. = 
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Tiger-bone trade 
could threaten lions 


The clampdown on the illegal 
trade in tiger parts for traditional 
Chinese medicines seems to be 
prompting their substitution with 
lion products (see our report 
Bones of Contention TRAFFIC/ 
WildCRU; in the press). Our 
investigations also reveal that 
measures to protect tigers in Asia 
may be driving a growing trade in 
other Asian felids. 

Images of lions started to 
appear from about 1995 on the 
labels of Chinese medicines 
that traditionally would have 
contained tiger products. In 
December 2009, a CITES 
permit was issued in South 
Africa for lion skeletons to be 
exported to Asia — indicative 
ofa developing market for the 
bones. Our report notes that 
more than 1,160 skeletons had 
been exported by the end of 2011, 
of which 85% were destined for 
the Lao People’s Democratic 
Republic. 

Controversially, the trade in 
lions from South Africa seems 
mostly to be a sustainable 
by-product of the trophy- 
hunting industry (hunted 
lions are almost always bred in 
captivity). However, anecdotal 
accounts of wild lion poaching 
in other African countries for 
markets in Asia call for further 
investigation. And the trade in 
lion bones from South Africa 
may be linked with the sharp 
increase in rhino poaching in 
2008, as discussed in our report. 
Vivienne L. Williams* University 
of the Witwatersrand, South Africa. 
vivwill@netdial.co.za 
*On behalf of 4 correspondents (see 
go.nature.com/gvvklj for full list). 


Mind the gap in 
Hunt responses 


In my view, you use your 
publishing might irresponsibly in 
presenting Alessia Erricos article 
‘Judge by actions, not words’ as 
the sole female riposte to Nobel 
laureate Tim Hunt's misogynistic 


remarks (Nature 522, 393; 2015). 
Besides running contrary to 
the groundswell of reaction from 
many scientists (see, for example, 
go.nature.com/gdvzvb), Errico’s 

statement of support for Hunt's 
remarks was predictable. Hunt 
was her former supervisor: she 
depended on him for scholarship 
and career advancement. 
Whether or not Hunt was 
joking and whether or not he 
apologized satisfactorily are 
beside the point. Neither is it 
likely that such outdated and 
seemingly entrenched attitudes 
can be dispelled by practical 
attempts to counter gender 
inequality in science (see Nature 
522, 255; 2015 and D. Hilton 
Nature 523, 7; 2015). 
Conspicuous by its absence 
in Nature so far is this: a woman 
commenting on the harm done 
by the flippant public denigration 
of women in science bya 
prominent scientist who is male. 
Rebecca Williams Jackson 
Big Rapids, Michigan, USA. 
rebecca. williams.jackson@post. 
harvard.edu 


Make pharma justify 
the price of drugs 


Some 500,000 people worldwide 
die from hepatitis C virus every 
year because available remedies 
are unaffordable. So it is good 
to see expensive medicines 
against this virus, along with 
anticancer agents, included 

on the latest World Health 
Organization (WHO) Model 
Lists of Essential Medicines 
(see go.nature.com/wzah9w). 
However, simply listing these 
drugs is unlikely to make them 
more affordable, particularly in 
the developing world (see also 
www.msfaccess.org). 

Health authorities must drive 
home the ethical obligation of 
pharmaceutical companies to cut 
the cost of life-saving medicines 
in accordance with the Doha 
Declaration of 2001, especially 
given that even some wealthy 
countries cannot afford them. 
To support this, governments 
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and national health authorities 
should not grant patents on 
medicines that could be made 
more affordable. 

Authorities should insist 
that drug firms make their 
costing information publicly 
available. This would include 
their investment in research and 
development compared with 
marketing expenditure, and 
details of differences between the 
actual cost and the retail price of 
medicines. 

Such measures would enable 
the public to judge to what extent 
drug prices are the result of 
investment in innovation, rather 
than of satisfying shareholders 
and supporting marketing. 
Vittorio Bertele’, Silvio 
Garattini IRCCS — Mario Negri 
Institute for Pharmacological 
Research, Milan, Italy. 
vittorio. bertele@marionegri.it 


Focus on more 
specific fetal testing 


Most prenatal tests analyse a 
mix of maternal and placental 
DNA, and cannot distinguish 
the source of any abnormality 
(D. W. Bianchi Nature 522, 
29-30; 2015). Our test, 

which was used to screen 
185,000 women worldwide last 
year, reports specifically on fetal 
chromosomal status and so gets 
around the problem of validating 
incidental discoveries related to 
the mother’s health. 

The test detects single 
nucleotide polymorphisms 
(SNPs) in maternal and fetal 
DNA. The results are used to 
calculate a pregnancy-specific 
risk score; the maternal 
contribution is used only as 
input to the fetal-risk calculation 
(see B. Zimmermann et al. 
Prenat. Diagn. 32, 1233-1241; 
2012). Therefore, incidental 
findings of maternal risk for 
cancer or abnormal numbers 
of sex chromosomes are not an 
issue. An exception is the partial 
deletion of chromosome 22 
associated with DiGeorge 
syndrome. By providing the 
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fetal-risk score, the test may 
identify the mother as a carrier 
of this deletion, as our consent 
form mentions. 

Without knowing the 
sensitivities, specificities and 
positive or negative predictive 
values of incidental maternal 
findings, their clinical 
significance and utility are 
unknown. For example, there 
is currently no way to estimate 
residual risk when tests are 
negative for maternal cancer. 
Susan J. Gross, Stephanie 
Kareht, Allison Ryan Natera, 
San Carlos, California, USA. 
sgross@natera.com 
Competing financial interests 
declared: see go.nature.com/kgdoik. 


Pollution hotspots 
tracked in real time 


As Beijing citizens, we are 
glad that China is prioritizing 
pollution monitoring as it 
starts to implement its new 
environmental protection law. 
Advances in environmental 
monitoring technology — 
including wireless sensors, 
mobile apps and big-data 
processing — are raising public 
awareness and participation. 
These facilitate analysis by 
directly connecting researchers 
with government agencies 
and non-governmental 
organizations. 

For example, wireless sensors 
installed on the chimney tops 
or drainage outlets of polluting 
factories monitor emissions such 
as sulfur dioxide and nitrogen 
oxides, or measure water 
contamination — all in real 
time. Big-data technology allows 
the rapid conversion of these 
massive data sets into regional 
and national insights that can be 
visualized online. For instance, 
real-time air-quality data from 
China’s 367 major cities are 
mapped at www.cnemce.cn (in 
Chinese). 
Xiaoyan Zheng, Yibing Lv 
China National Environmental 
Monitoring Center, Beijing, China. 
zhengxy@cnemc.cn 
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FORUM Developmental biology 
Nanotubes in the niche 


In fruit flies, protrusions can extend from stem cells in the testes to cells in a regulatory hub, mediating intercellular 
signalling and stem-cell maintenance. The implications of this finding are presented here from two angles. SEE LETTER P.329 


THE PAPER IN BRIEF 

@ In the testes of fruit flies, germline stem 
cells, which give rise to sperm, divide 
asymmetrically. 

@ One daughter cell retains its stem-cell 
identity and remains attached to an adjacent 
cluster of cells called a hub, whereas the other 
daughter is displaced and differentiates. 

@ The hub secretes Dpp, a member of the 
BMP family of proteins, which signals to and 


Close encounters 
THOMAS B. KORNBERG 


|B eeeiores is not a democracy. As cells 
arrange themselves into complex patterns 
and structures, some act as directors and 
some as their clients. This principle was first 
uncovered more than 100 years ago in a study 
of regeneration in the freshwater animal 
Hydra’, and was crafted into a general theory 
by work on amphibian development’. These 
early studies showed that not only can some 
cells (directors) remember their origins when 
transplanted to abnormal sites in the embryo, 
but they can also persuade neighbouring host 
cells (clients) to join them and make struc- 
tures from that origin. This led to the idea that 
cell-cell signalling over short distances has a 
key role in development. How such paracrine 
signals are relayed has long been a subject of 
study — one that is addressed by Inaba et al. 
in the germline stem cells (GSCs) of the testes 
of fruit flies. 

The GSC niche is an excellent environment 
for studying how paracrine signals move from 
directors to clients and how signals selectively 
act only on intended targets, because selective 
Dpp signalling to GSCs is imperative to ensure 
that some cells self-renew and some become 
sperm. Inaba and colleagues show that GSCs 
make microtubule-based nanotubes (MT- 
nanotubes) that extend into the hub, with 
which they seem to pick up Dpp. There is no 
Dpp signalling or self-renewal in GSCs with 
defective MT-nanotubes, indicating that these 
cells need to pick up Dpp directly. Therefore, 
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regulates maintenance of germline stem cells. 
But how this signalling is prevented from 
acting in differentiating daughters is unclear. 
@ On page 329 of this issue, Inaba et al. 
demonstrate that germline stem cells form 
protrusions dubbed microtubule-based 
nanotubes, which extend to the hub and 
mediate signalling between Dpp in the hub 
and its receptor proteins in germline stem 
cells (Fig. 1). 


MT-nanotube-mediated protein exchange 
ensures that Dpp signals selectively to GSCs. 

Such direct transfer of signalling proteins 
between cells is not restricted to GSCs — in 
fact, it might be a universal method of para- 
crine signalling. Research from several groups 
has indicated** that paracrine signals can 
be transmitted through cellular protrusions 
called cytonemes. These structures, which 
are primarily composed of a structural pro- 
tein called actin, are a specialized form of the 
group of cytoplasmic projections called filo- 
podia. Cytonemes have been shown to trans- 
port a range of paracrine signalling proteins: 
Dpp, Hedgehog, fibroblast growth factor and 
Wingless proteins in fruit flies*°; Sonic hedge- 
hog in the developing chick limb’; and Wnt 
protein in developing zebrafish embryos’. 
These processes of transport and exchange by 
cytonemes are similar to that reported in the 
current study. 

Signal-mediating protrusions can be short 
or long, composed of actin filaments or micro- 
tubules, and might extend from director to 
client or from client to director. But in all con- 
texts studied, exchange of signalling proteins 
occurs between the protrusion and its target 
cell. It seems that biology has created a varied 
set of structures to move signals between cells 
by this basic mechanism. The coming years 
promise to reveal how these structures select 
their targets and make functional contacts with 
them, and how they transport, release and take 
up signals. 


Thomas B. Kornberg is in the 
Cardiovascular Research Institute, 
University of California, San Francisco, 
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San Francisco, California 94143, USA. 
e-mail: tkornberg@ucsf.edu 


Reach for 
self-renewal 


LILACH GILBOA 


o maintain tissue integrity, stem cells 

must strike a balance between two fates: 
self-renewal and differentiation. In the testes 
of fruit flies, this balance is determined by 
proximity to the hub — a source of the self- 
renewing factor Dpp’. Many have questioned 
how the spread of Dpp from the hub is limited, 
to create the sharp concentration gradient that 
distinguishes self-renewal from differentiation 
across one cell diameter. Inaba and colleagues’ 
work suggests that the fate of GSC daughters is 
determined not by the extracellular spread of 
Dpp, as had been posited, but by the ability of 
these cells to directly access Dpp at its source. 
This change of view requires a general recon- 
sideration of how niche components affect 
stem-cell self-renewal. 

Inaba et al. report that Dpp receptors 
concentrate in puncta (clusters) on MT- 
nanotubes, which extend from GSCs into 
the hub. Crucially, increasing the thickness 
of MT-nanotubes increases both the number 
of Dpp-receptor puncta and the responsive- 
ness of GSCs to Dpp. This result points to an 
unexpected property of the GSC self-renewal 
system — the amount of ligand available is not 
the limiting factor. Furthermore, GSCs can use 
more Dpp than normal only if they have MT- 
nanotubes of increased thickness. Conversely, 
when the authors shortened MT-nanotubes, 
Dpp pathway activity decreased in GSCs. 
The Dpp ligand, which presumably was no 
longer being sequestered by GSCs, was still 
unable to elicit Dpp signalling in daugh- 
ters removed from the niche. These data are 
incompatible with a simple model in which cell 
fate is determined by a diffusible ligand, and 
instead suggest that MT-nanotubes constitute 
the main way in which Dpp is accessed. 

Previous studies” found a role for proteins 


Hub cell 


Differentiating 
daughter cell 


Figure 1 | Maintenance of germline stem cells. In the testes of fruit flies, germline stem cells (GSCs) 
reside in close proximity to a cellular hub, which produces the signalling protein Dpp. On cell division, 
the daughter closest to the hub retains its stem-cell identity owing to Dpp signalling. However, Dpp 
signalling is not activated in the other daughter, which subsequently differentiates to produce sperm. 
Inaba and colleagues’ report that this selectivity is mediated by microtubule-based (MT) nanotubes that 
protrude from GSCs to pick up Dpp from cells of the hub. These protrusions contain clusters of Dpp 
receptor proteins, which transduce Dpp signalling in GSCs and so induce self-renewal. The right-hand 
box is a cartoon based on Figure 5e of Inaba and colleagues’ paper; the details of the depicted process, 
including the topology of the nanotubes and localization of receptors, are not yet known. 


in the extracellular matrix in maintaining 
GSCs, presumably by presenting the cells with 
maintenance factors. How should we view 
these findings in light of the current study? One 
explanation could be that components of the 
extracellular matrix stabilize MT-nanotubes, 
or promote Dpp-receptor interactions in 
some other way. Alternatively, extracellular- 
matrix components might affect other proteins 
secreted by the niche, such as Unpaired, which 


supports GSC maintenance by promoting 
the cells’ adhesion to the hub”. Future stud- 
ies will determine whether this adhesion is a 
prerequisite for MT-nanotube formation, or 
whether the two pathways act independently. 
MT-nanotubes, or similar structures, might 
well promote stem-cell maintenance in other 
organs and organisms. If this is the case, 
there must be a fundamental change in our 
efforts to understand stem-cell maintenance, 


Big geochemistry 


A compilation of more than 300,000 rock compositions provides crucial input 
into a 100-year-old debate on how the continental crust formed, and provides 
new constraints for theories of continental-crust development. SEE ARTICLE P.301 


CHRISTY TILL 


arth is the only planet in our Solar System 
known to have a buoyant continental 
crust. The origin of this crust has been 
long debated because its compositional 
heterogeneity precludes the straightforward 
testing of formation models. On page 301 of 
this issue, Keller et al.’ present perhaps the 
most convincing data so far on this issue. 
They demonstrate that most of the continen- 
tal crust’s igneous rocks — those formed by the 
solidification of lava or magma — are formed 
through progressive crystallization of melted 
material extracted from Earth's interior, fol- 
lowed by the return of the most dense crystals 
to the mantle. 
Two competing hypotheses that arose in the 
pioneering experimental geochemistry labora- 
tories of the early 1900s have influenced nearly 


all models for the formation of the continental 
crust. In 1915, Norman L. Bowen proposed 
that the continental crust formed through 
the progressive crystallization and distilla- 
tion of magmas generated in Earth’s mantle” 
(Fig. 1a). In this theory, the first minerals to 
crystallize are those with the highest abun- 
dance of iron and magnesium (mafic 
minerals), leaving the remaining melt enriched 
in silica (SiO,). Mantle-derived magma that 
originally contains 50% silica can thus evolve 
through continuous crystallization to form a 
composition that matches that of the bulk con- 
tinental crust (approximately 61% silica). In 
1933, Bowen's mentor, Reginald A. Daly, pro- 
posed that assimilation was at least as impor- 
tant in forming the modern continental crust 
— ascending mantle-derived magmas drive 
the melting of the pre-existing continental 
crust, and mixing of the two, to produce the 
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moving away from attempts to discover how 
extracellular ligand spread is limited to stem 
cells, and towards how stem cells access the 
ligands that are needed for self-renewal. As our 
understanding of the connection between the 
stem cell and its niche continues to increase, one 
thing is clear — the study of GSCs in fruit flies 
will continue to provide important insights. m 
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observed silica content of the bulk continental 
crust? (Fig. 1b). 

As the problems and costs of geochemical 
analyses and computational time decrease, 
geoscientists can use ever-larger data sets to 
answer fundamental questions about our 
planet. Keller and colleagues' report one of 
the most compelling examples of this so far. 
They compiled more than 300,000 existing 
geochemical analyses of igneous rocks from 
around the world to calculate the average com- 
position of magmas in areas where continental 
plates converge or are pulled apart (rifted). 

By comparing the chemical compositions 
of plutonic rocks (which formed from 
magmas that slowly cooled within the Earth) 
with those of volcanic rocks (formed when 
magmas erupted on Earth’s surface), the 
researchers assessed the dominant processes 
that contributed to the rocks’ formation. If 
Daly’s assimilation theory is correct, there 
should be a linear relationship between 
the concentration of oxides, such as mag- 
nesium oxide, and silica. However, Keller and 
co-workers observe a nonlinear relationship, 
which confirms the dominance of Bowen’s 
crystallization hypothesis. 

One long-standing issue with Bowen's 
hypothesis is that mafic crystal residues should 
have accumulated in the lower crust over 
time, forming cumulate rock. Several lines of 
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Figure 1 | Models of continental-crust formation. a, In the crystallization model, melted material 
within the mantle rises to the surface, inducing the crystallization of minerals from the melt as the 
temperature of the surrounding environment falls. Mafic minerals (those with the highest abundance of 
iron and magnesium) are the first to crystallize and fall to the bottom of the melt, where they form rocks 
known as mafic cumulates. The remaining melt is enriched in silica and forms the continental crust. 

b, In the assimilation model, ascending mantle-derived magmas drive the melting of the pre-existing 
continental crust, which mixes into the magma. The resulting mixture goes on to form new continental 
crust. Keller and colleagues’ compilation’ of geochemical data from around the globe supports the idea 
that crystallization is the dominant process in modern continental-crust formation. 


evidence — including data from geological 
samples, seismic imaging, elemental mass- 
balance calculations and numerical simula- 
tions — support a model in which mafic crystal 
residues can reach a density greater than that 
of the uppermost mantle, causing them to 
detach from the base of the continental crust 
and sink back into the mantle, a process called 
delamination**. Keller et al. identify key dif- 
ferences between the average plutonic and 
volcanic rock compositions from convergent 
and rift environments. These differences are 
consistent with predicted cumulate com- 
positions, based on the authors’ extensive 
calculations, and demonstrate that mafic- 
crystal cumulates are present in plutonic 
rocks, but not in large abundances. The 
authors’ observation that most continental 
plutonic-rock compositions have higher silica 
content than expected for mafic cumulates 
substantiates both Bowen's hypothesis and the 
delamination model. 

Keller et al. also conclude that plutonic 
rocks that formed in continental-rift environ- 
ments exhibit characteristics consistent with 
the presence of water during their formation. 
Such environments were previously thought 
to be dry. The presence of water could explain 
why these magmas stalled and crystallized in 
the continental crust instead of erupting at the 
surface: water-containing magmas approach 
the temperature at which crystals start to form 
as they ascend, whereas dry magmas do not. 
Ultimately, the bulk continental crust has geo- 
chemical signatures consistent with formation 
in the presence of small amounts of water’. The 
observation that both convergent and rift plu- 
tonic environments produce such signatures, 
and that they preferentially crystallize in the 
crust rather than erupt, therefore provides new 
constraints on theories of how the continental 
crust developed. 
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Two notable questions relating to Keller and 
colleagues’ findings are when continental- 
crust formation started, and whether crustal 
formation processes have varied over Earth’s 
history — topics that two of the authors of 
this work wrestled with in an earlier paper’. 
Statistical evidence in the present data set sug- 
gests that the composition of the population 
of rocks more than 100 million years old does 
not vary substantially from that of the younger 
population. But the data set for older rocks is 
much smaller than that for younger ones, and 
many of the older rocks have been lost through 
recycling processes such as subduction and 
erosion; those that survived recycling may 


not be representative of the diversity that once 
existed. The observations now presented by 
Keller et al. are therefore most applicable to 
modern continental-crust formation. 

In an era in which breakthroughs in 
geochemistry are often attained by probing 
rocks and minerals at the nanometre and atomic 
scales", Keller et al. are pushing the boundaries 
in the other direction, reminding us of the value 
of investigations averaged over large scales of 
time and space. Since the pioneering days 
of Bowen and Daly, the field of geochemistry 
has evolved to incorporate observations rang- 
ing from the microscopic to the global in scale. 
Future work will require the integration of such 
geochemical observations with those from 
a wide range of other disciplines to explore 
questions such as whether the formation of the 
continental crust played a primary part in the 
rise of oxygen in Earth’s atmosphere. m 
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FoOOND 


A dendritic-cell brake on 
antitumour immunity 


Activation of a cellular stress response and the transcription factor XBP1 
in dendritic cells has now been shown to limit the cells’ ability to stimulate 
antitumour immune responses in a mouse model of ovarian cancer. 


MIRIAM MERAD & HELENE SALMON 


ells in the microenvironment of a 
tumour are exposed to stressful events. 
This is due in part to a lack of oxygen 
and nutrients that leads to malfunction of 
the endoplasmic reticulum (ER), the cellu- 
lar organelle responsible for protein folding. 
The result is an accumulation of unfolded 
proteins — a state referred to as ER stress. 
Cancer cells use a signalling pathway known 
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as the ER stress response to survive in this 
environment. Whether this pathway also 
affects non-cancer cells in the tumour micro- 
environment, which are exposed to similar 
conditions, was not known. Writing in Cell, 
Cubillos-Ruiz et al.’ show, in a model of 
ovarian cancer, that induction of the ER stress 
response in tumour-associated dendritic cells 
disrupts the cells’ ability to promote adaptive 
antitumour immunity. 

Dendritic cells (DCs) are a type of immune 


cell found in all tissues. DCs are classed as 
antigen-presenting cells (APCs) because they 
present characteristic molecular structures 
(antigens) expressed by tissue cells to the 
immune system’s T cells and so elicit tissue- 
specific T-cell responses’. In the tumour envi- 
ronment, DCs sample, process and present 
tumour-cell-associated antigens and are thus 
potent inducers of T-cell responses that can 
eliminate target tumour cells. Other APCs 
include tissue-resident macrophages and cir- 
culating monocytes. Although these are less 
potent than DCs, they can also modulate T-cell 
effector responses’. 

The key role of T-cell responses in cancer 
treatment has been firmly established in recent 
years through the remarkable clinical success 
of strategies aimed at increasing the activation 
of tumour-targeting T cells. These therapies 
operate through the engineering of T cells to 
carry receptors that bind strongly to tumour 
antigens or by blocking inhibitory molecules 
on T cells to increase T-cell function. However, 
only subsets of patients respond to these treat- 
ments, and there is an urgent need to identify 
other brakes on antitumour immunity. 

Although interactions between T cells and 
DCs typically occur in tissue-draining lymph 
nodes, it is now clear that DC presentation of 
tumour antigens also occurs in the tumour 
itself, suggesting that DCs in the tumour 
microenvironment can substantially influence 
the functions of antitumour T cells. Thus, it is 
crucial to assess the characteristics of tumour- 
associated DCs and to identify molecules for 
maximizing local antigen presentation that 
might also be potential drug targets. Altered 
DC function is common in tumours, and dif- 
ferent mechanisms that underlie DC dysregu- 
lation in the tumour microenvironment have 
been identified, including reduced DC accu- 
mulation at the tumour site’ and increased 
immunosuppression induced by soluble fac- 
tors (cytokines) that are produced by tumour 
cells or their surrounding tissue’. 

The ER stress response is mediated by 
several signalling molecules, among which 
the enzyme IREla and its target transcrip- 
tion factor XBP1 are the most evolutionarily 
conserved. XBP1 has been shown to promote 
tumour growth when expressed in cancer 
cells’. Using a mouse model of ovarian can- 
cer, Cubillos-Ruiz et al. show that damag- 
ing molecules called reactive oxygen species 
(ROS) accumulate in tumour-associated DCs, 
and that ROS cause lipid degradation (by 
peroxidation) and the accumulation of lipid 
by-products, which in turn leads to the ER 
stress response and XBP1 activation (Fig. 1). 
Analysis of the genes expressed by these DCs 
revealed that a lipid-synthesis program is 
induced in XBP1-expressing cells but not in 
those lacking XBP1. 

The authors went on to show that deletion of 
the gene that encodes XBP1 in cells expressing 
CD11c (an integrin protein expressed at high 
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Figure 1 | XBP1 activation inhibits presentation 
of tumour antigens. Antitumour immune 
responses rely on dendritic cells (DCs) to present 
molecular structures (antigens) from tumour cells 
to T cells, which can then kill the antigen-bearing 
tumour cells. Cubillos-Ruiz et al.' show that 
damaging molecules called reactive oxygen species 
(ROS), which are produced in tumour-associated 
DCs, induce an endoplasmic reticulum (ER) stress 
response. The ER stress pathway leads to expression 
of the transcription factor XBP1, which induces 
lipid synthesis. The resulting accumulation of lipids 
in the DCs reduces their ability to present antigens 
and thus impairs antitumour T-cell responses. 
Macrophage cells may also contribute to the ER 
stress response. 


levels on DCs), or delivery of short inhibitory 
RNA molecules that inhibit XBP1 expression, 
led to reduced lipid accumulation in DCs, 
increased DC antigen-presentation capacity, 
greater accumulation of T cells in the ovarian 
tumours and reduced tumour growth. Scaven- 
ger molecules that eliminate lipids and reduce 
ROS levels similarly improved DC antigen- 
presentation ability, suggesting that XBP1’s 
function in enhancing tumour formation is 
at least partly due to the induction of lipid 
biosynthesis in DCs. 

Although DCs express high levels of CD11¢ 
in the steady state, other APCs such as macro- 
phages and monocyte-derived cells can also 
express CD 11c (ref. 2), and so the therapeutic 
benefit of XBP1 deletion in CD11c-express- 
ing (CD11c’) cells might not solely reflect its 
effect on DCs. XBP1 has an important role in 
the physiology of APCs under homeostatic 
conditions: deletion of XBP1 in non-tumour 
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DCs compromises their survival® and 
antigen-presentation ability’, and loss of XBP1 
in activated macrophages reduces cytokine 
release in response to microbial stimuli’. These 
findings contrast with Cubillos-Ruiz and col- 
leagues’ demonstration that XBP1 deletion 
in tumour-associated CD11c’ cells does not 
compromise DC survival and improves their 
antigen-presentation function. Such surpris- 
ing results suggest that the pro-immunogenic 
homeostatic function of XBP1 is subverted in 
tumour-associated DCs. The extent to which 
the tumour or its environment promotes XBP1 
activation or subverts its function should be 
explored further. 

Increased lipid accumulation has been 
observed in tumour-associated CD11c’ cells 
in tumour-bearing mice and in patients 
with cancer’. Whether the lipid-laden 
CD1 1c’ cells described in these studies rep- 
resent bona fide DCs, monocyte-derived cells 
or macrophages will need to be addressed by 
cell-specific assays. Lipid accumulation in 
macrophages has also been linked to neuro- 
degenerative diseases and atherosclerosis, 
and it will be interesting to explore whether 
XBP1 contributes to the progression of these 
conditions. 

Cubillos- Ruiz and colleagues’ results extend 
previous studies'®’' showing that metabolic 
changes, for example increased breakdown of 
the amino acids arginine and tryptophan in 
tumour-associated DCs, alter T-cell effector 
function. Greater understanding of the extent 
of metabolic alterations in tumour-associated 
DCs should help to identify yet other path- 
ways of immune dysregulation in tumours. In 
the meantime, the authors’ finding that XBP1 
deletion in DCs increases T-cell infiltration of 
tumours and reduces tumour growth is a timely 
addition to the pressing search for targets 
that increase antitumour T-cell function. m 
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Fullerene solves an 
interstellar puzzle 


Laboratory measurements confirm that a ‘buckyball’ ion is responsible for two 
near-infrared absorption features found in spectra of the interstellar medium, 
casting light on a century-old astrochemical mystery. SEE LETTER P.322 


PASCALE EHRENFREUND & BERNARD FOING 


ore than 400 unidentified absorption 
Mei have been recorded in 

spectra of the interstellar medium of 
the Milky Way and other galaxies. The nature 
of these ‘diffuse interstellar bands, which are 
present in spectra of the interstellar medium 
from the near-ultraviolet to the near-infra- 
red domains, has evaded elucidation since 
their discovery nearly 100 years ago — one 
of the longest-standing mysteries of modern 
astronomy. Writing on page 322 of this issue, 
Campbell et al.' report laboratory spectra of 
the buckminsterfullerene, or ‘buckyball’, ion 
C,o’. The spectra provide an excellent match 
to two interstellar bands that we discovered 
and attributed to this ion’, and securely iden- 
tify C,)° as a component of the interstellar 
medium. 

During the past 40 years, advances in 
astronomical instrumentation have enabled 
the detection of many weak diffuse interstellar 
bands (DIBs) (Fig. 1), and their various widths 
have been accurately measured*°. Numerous 
efforts have been made to identify the likely 
molecular group (the ‘carrier’) that causes 
the absorption bands through laboratory 
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studies, theoretical modelling and astronomical 
observations". Asa result, a host of candidate 
carriers has been proposed, ranging from dust 
grains to intriguing carbonaceous species, 
including fullerenes (a carbon allotrope)**. 
High-resolution observations of fine spectro- 
scopic details of certain DIBs”* have contributed 
to the consensus that polyatomic carbonaceous 
molecules in the gas phase are promising can- 
didate carriers. The discovery and synthesis of 
fullerenes (including buckminsterfullerene) and 
of graphene in laboratories, have revolution- 
ized our understanding of carbon chemistry 
and its applications ranging from astronomy and 
biotechnology to industrial processes. 

In 1994, a search for the strongest signals of 
C,o’ in interstellar-material spectra led to the 
discovery’ of two absorption features (Fig. 1) 
at 9,577 and 9,632 angstroms. These coincided 
with independent measurements of electronic 
transitions of C,," in laboratory spectra using 
frozen-matrix techniques — in which the tar- 
get species is diluted with an unreactive host 
species (such as neon) at very low tempera- 
tures, and is then spectrally analysed’. This 
preliminary match of two interstellar DIBs 
with C,.° showed wavelength shifts of 3-10 A 
relative to the laboratory measurements; these 
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Figure 1 | Buckminsterfullerene in space. a, High-resolution absorption spectra of the interstellar 
medium, such as that shown here, include more than 400 unidentified diffuse interstellar bands 

(DIBs, white lines) spread across the optical and near-infrared domains**"”. Fullerenes and other 
carbon-bearing molecules have been proposed as the absorbing species causing some of the interstellar 
DIBs, but conclusive identification had been elusive. b, Campbell et al.' now prove that the charged 
buckminsterfullerene ion C,,* is indeed responsible for the two strongest interstellar DIBs'’ in the 
near-infrared at 9,577 and 9,632 A (indicated by stars) discovered’ in 1994. 
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were attributed to known effects caused by 
the neon matrix. Nonetheless, the interstellar- 
medium study’ estimated that about 0.6% of 
interstellar carbon may be in the form of C,,’, 
and proposed that fullerenes may have a signif- 
icant role in interstellar chemistry. Arguments 
to support the C,," match to the two strongest 
near-infrared DIBs also include the species’ 
extreme resistance to ultraviolet radiation, 
that the strengths and widths of the two DIBs 
were mutually correlated, and that their band 
widths were consistent with the spectrum ofa 
rotating fullerene-like molecule”'*"'. To pro- 
vide unambiguous confirmation, laboratory 
gas-phase spectra of C,)* were called for. 

In the current study, Campbell et al. report 
the laboratory synthesis of a complex of C,," 
and helium at 5.8 kelvin, providing the best 
approximation so far of the gas-phase spec- 
trum of C,.*. The laboratory measurements 
of C,.* band maxima at 9,632.7 and 9,577.5A 
show a stunning match to the observed wave- 
lengths of the corresponding interstellar 
DIBs, with an accuracy of +0.1 A. Moreover, 
the respective band widths of 2.2 and 2.5 A are 
consistent with the 2.8-A widths measured for 
these DIBs’*"’. Twenty-one years after the ini- 
tial assignment, the authors’ superb laboratory 
results, which were achieved with a technically 
advanced set-up, have conclusively identified 
Co" as the carrier of these two DIBs. 

With the two strongest C,.° bands securely 
matched to DIBs, prospects are improving for 
the identification of the carriers of the more 
than 400 remaining DIB features, which have 
been recorded in a variety of astrophysical set- 
tings. In the past decade, observations across 
the entire optical range have established that 
diffuse band carriers are ubiquitous in space. 
DIBs have also recently been detected and 
mapped in the Magellanic Clouds (the Milky 
Way’s satellite galaxies) and in other galaxies. 
The carrier molecules may therefore constitute 
an important reservoir of organic material 
throughout the Universe. 

The clear identification of additional DIB 
carriers could have a far-reaching impact on 
our understanding of astrochemical reaction 
networks. C,.° was possibly the easiest and 
most conspicuous molecule to identify owing 
to its signature of two strong bands in the 
near-infrared range that is clearly evident in 
interstellar-medium spectra, which have been 
corrected for atmospheric absorptions”’*"'. 
The species’ cage-like symmetry and geome- 
try® (Fig. 1), as well as its chemical properties, 
increase its chances of survival in space and 
its expected natural formation in astrophysi- 
cal environments*”°. One possible approach to 
identify more DIB carriers would be to detect 
and quantify the presence in space of other 
fullerene compounds, which could be formed 
by the addition of hydrogen atoms, metals or 
other radicals in different charge or reactive 
states. 

In previous analyses of mid-infrared 


emission spectra of a young planetary nebula 
(the ionized, ejected envelope of an old star) 
taken with NASAs Spitzer Space Telescope, 
researchers for the first time identified” spe- 
cific molecular-vibration bands that were 
assigned to compounds of the fullerenes C,, 
and C,,. Vibrational spectroscopy cannot per- 
fectly distinguish between molecules of similar 
chemical bonds or between molecular excita- 
tion states, but it can provide a global inventory 
of molecular groups from the pool of organic 
materials in space. Electronic spectroscopy, 
such as that used by Campbell and colleagues, 
can pinpoint the fingerprints of individual 
molecules. Additional observations of cir- 
cumstellar nebulae have shown that, under the 
right conditions, fullerenes can and do form 
efficiently in space’. 

Other carbon-bearing molecules known 
as polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons (PAHs) 
— fused benzene rings — have also been pro- 
posed’*"* as carriers of vibrational bands that 
are observed in the mid-infrared domain. 
These are estimated to be the most abundant 
complex organic molecules in space, compris- 
ing more than about 15% of cosmic carbon, 
and have also been proposed as potential 
DIB carriers. However, in contrast to C,,’, 
PAHs can undergo partial loss of hydrogen 
atoms (dehydrogenation), and would there- 
fore exist in a large number of molecular iso- 
mers, diluting their spectral signatures’. This 
might explain why, despite several dedicated 
efforts’, no specific PAH electronic feature 
has been clearly associated with DIBs. Some 
metal-PAH complexes may eventually be 
shown to have special molecular configura- 
tions that have few isomers and strong oscil- 
lator strengths — these would have undiluted 
spectral features, which would permit their 
electronic spectroscopic identification and 
matching to astrophysical DIBs*. 

The relationships between PAHs and fuller- 
enes in space represent an intriguing puzzle. 
Laboratory studies have shown” that Cyo* 
can form following sequential light-induced 
fragmentation of large PAH cations. Infra- 
red observations obtained by the Spitzer and 
the European Space Agency’s Herschel Space 
Observatory have also shown" that C,) can 
form in the tenuous and cold environment 
of an interstellar cloud illuminated by strong 
ultraviolet starlight — possibly as the product 
of the conversion of PAHs to graphene, and 
then to fullerenes. 

As Campbell and colleagues’ findings show, 
the identification of space molecules can be 
achieved only by measuring laboratory spectra 
under astrophysically relevant conditions, and 
the spectra must unambiguously match the 
astronomical data. This task requires theoretical 
modelling to determine other plausible fuller- 
ene- and PAH-candidate DIB carriers and a sys- 
tematic programme of laboratory spectroscopy 
of these in frozen neon matrices (for screen- 
ing) and in the gas phase (for identification). 


Astronomical surveys of DIB strengths and 
profiles in different interstellar and circumstel- 
lar environments are needed to elucidate the 
formation and fate of carriers. All these research 
disciplines must be combined to provide further 
insights into the photochemistry, thermal con- 
ditions and integration in protoplanetary-disk 
material that affect the inventory and evolution 
of organic molecules from molecular clouds to 
star- and planet-forming regions. m 
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Network evolution 
hinges on history 


The effects of mutations in proteins can depend on the occurrence of previous 
mutations. It emerges that such historical contingency is also important during 
the evolution of gene regulatory networks. SEE LETTER P.361 


AARON M. NEW & BEN LEHNER 


nyone who has dealt with bureaucracy 

knows that the order in which events 

occur can be vital to achieving a given 
task. This is also true for evolution, in which 
certain mutations are sometimes beneficial, 
or even viable, only if other mutations have 
occurred first' — a phenomenon known as 
historical contingency. In this issue, Sorrells 
et al. (page 361) show how historical contin- 
gency constrained the evolution of an entire 
gene regulatory network. 

Historical contingency has long been 
thought’ to have a role in evolution, but only 
since the advent of large-scale DNA sequen- 
cing have we been able to peer back in time 
and replay the evolutionary tape to establish 
how the process works in biological systems. 
A wealth of DNA-sequence information 
means that we can now infer the sequences 
of extinct genes, allowing us to resurrect the 
proteins that they encoded’. Studying the role 
of these ancestral proteins in living cells has 
revealed that only certain paths can be taken 
during the evolution of protein functions’. But 
the part played by historical contingency in the 
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evolution of gene regulatory networks has not 
been well studied. 

Budding yeasts, a group of fungi that 
includes the model organism Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae (brewer's yeast), have two mating 
types, ‘a’ and ‘a’, When exposed to mating 
pheromone, both mating types switch on genes 
necessary for mating, anda cells also switch on 
genes specifically required for mating with a 
cells, referred to as a-specific genes (asgs). The 
identity of these asgs has changed little over 
hundreds of millions of years of evolution”, 
but the way in which their expression is 
controlled has altered considerably. 

Sorrells et al. reconstructed the evolution 
of asg regulation in S. cerevisiae. They showed 
that a regulatory protein, Ste12, initially acti- 
vated asgs indirectly by binding to a DNA- 
binding protein called a2, and then evolved to 
bind directly to DNA. By constructing plau- 
sible evolutionary intermediates, the authors 
provide evidence that this change in Ste12 
function was made possible by another change, 
in the way the two mating types are defined. 

Previous work from this group®” found that, 
in ancestral species, a cells were defined by the 
presence of a2. But in S. cerevisiae, a cells are 
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Figure 1 | Not all evolutionary paths are possible. Yeast cells exist in two mating types, a and a. In the 
ancestor of Saccharomyces cerevisiae, a regulatory protein called Ste12 activated a-specific genes (asgs) 

in a cells indirectly, by binding to a transcriptional activator protein called a2 that was expressed only 
ina cells. By contrast, in present-day S. cerevisiae, Ste12 binds directly to asgs, and a transcriptional 
repressor protein called a2 represses the action of Ste12 in a cells. This evolution required three stages of 
genetic change, indicated on the red, blue and yellow axes. Sorells et al.’ demonstrate that, although there 
are six possible ways in which ancestral yeast could theoretically have evolved into the present-day yeast, 


only one is feasible (coloured arrows). 


defined by the absence of a transcriptional 
repressor protein, a2, which is expressed only 
in a cells. Sorrells and colleagues argue that the 
evolution of direct binding sites for Ste12 could 
not have occurred before the evolution of a2, 
because a2 counteracts the effects of direct 
Ste12 binding in a cells — if a2 is absent, a cells 
misexpress asgs. 

The authors propose that the loss of a2, 
which became possible because of the presence 
of a2, must have been the final step, making 
indirect regulation of asgs by Ste12 impossi- 
ble. As such, although there are six orders in 
which these three evolutionary events could 
theoretically have occurred, only one is actu- 
ally possible: gain of a2, then direct regulation 
of asgs by Ste12, followed by loss of a2 (Fig. 1). 

Sorrells and colleagues’ work illustrates that 
it can be naive to try to understand the evolu- 
tion of individual genes without considering the 
evolution of the regulatory networks in which 
they act. Similarly, it can be a folly to study the 
evolution of isolated networks and functions 
without the broader context. In this case, a 
change in the way cells define their mating type 
was required for a change in how they switch 
on genes when exposed to mating pheromone. 
Even in single-celled organisms, genes and 
networks are typically reused to achieve many 
different purposes. The mechanism by which 
one process is achieved can therefore affect how 
another can evolve. In multicellular organisms, 
the situation is likely to be even more complex, 
as genes and networks are reused in different 
cell types and organs. 

It is worth noting that Sorrells et al. treated 
the two regulatory networks they studied as 
simple linear hierarchies of interactions. But 
much biological regulation, including that 
of the mating-pheromone response in yeast, 
involves feedback and complex nonlinear 
dynamics*”. In future studies, it will be nec- 
essary to investigate how these nonlinear 
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interactions between genes and proteins fur- 
ther constrain or facilitate the evolution of 
molecules and networks”. 

Finally, this study exemplifies the power of 
using yeast as a system to understand evolu- 
tion through the reconstruction and experi- 
mental characterization of ancestral genes 
and their interactions. The phylogeny of 
yeast provides an unusual situation, because 
genetic-engineering tools developed to modu- 
late brewer’s yeast can be applied across several 


species — two experiments in this study were 
performed in ‘non-model species that have 
evolutionary intermediate-like mechanisms of 
regulation. Molecular evolution is sometimes 
criticized for not allowing the rigorous experi- 
mental testing of hypotheses, but the ability to 
functionally characterize evolutionary inter- 
mediates means that this is no longer the case. m 
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Receptive to infection 


EPR3, a plant protein, is found to act as a probable receptor for exopolysaccharide 
molecules that surround the plant’s symbiotic bacteria. The advance sheds light 
on how recognition is governed in symbiotic relationships. SEE ARTICLE P.308 


SHARON R. LONG 


he protective layers of polysaccharide 
molecules that bacteria build around 
themselves have varied roles, from 
buffering against environmental insults to 
disguising the cells from their hosts. These 
exopolysaccharides (EPS) are also thought 
to be involved in establishing symbiotic rela- 
tionships, such as those between legume host 
plants and bacteria of the genus Rhizobium 
and related groups. On page 308 of this issue, 
Kawaharada et al.' move the decades-old quest 
to define this role for EPS a step forward, iden- 
tifying a plant receptor protein that interacts 
with rhizobial EPS in a structurally specific 
manner. 
In rhizobium-legume symbioses, bacteria 
induce plant roots to form specialized organs 
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called nodules. The rhizobia infect the 
nodule tissue and differentiate to form bacter- 
oids, which convert nitrogen into ammonia 
that the plant can use to synthesize protein. 
The bacteria in turn benefit from plant- 
derived sugars. These relationships are often 
specific: particular strains or species of rhizo- 
bium typically form nitrogen-fixing root nod- 
ules on only a few species of legume’. Such 
specificity is particularly interesting because 
of its evolutionary and ecological implications 
and its mechanistic intricacy — how do plants 
allow infection by a symbiotic friend but nota 
pathogenic foe? 

According to a theory put forward in the 
1970s, EPS mediate specificity by recognizing 
seed lectins (carbohydrate-binding proteins) 
of the corresponding host plant. However, this 
proposed role for lectins was not supported by 


later genetic and biochemical studies. The first 
evidence against the theory was the finding” 
that bacterial nod genes, which are key deter- 
minants of nodule formation, were expressed 
only when rhizobia obtained a signal from the 
plant and then madea signal in return —a cru- 
cial molecular conversation between bacteria 
and plants that had previously been missed. 

The enzymes encoded by nod genes pro- 
duce and modify small carbohydrates called 
Nod factors. Surprisingly, Nod factors are 
structurally quite different from EPS and other 
bacterial polysaccharides. They have a short 
chitin backbone, with side-chain modifications 
that vary for different bacterial species, such 
that they cause nodule formation only on 
certain plant hosts*. Nod factors interact with 
plant proteins, including Nod-factor receptor 1 
(NFR1), NFR5 and SymRK, that act as recep- 
tors’. The signalling pathway activated by these 
Nod-factor receptors stimulates many plant 
responses, including nodule development and 
transcription’. 

The discovery of Nod factors did not end 
the specificity saga’. In the 1980s, it emerged 
that EPS are essential for the actual invasion 
of plants*”, and several studies have suggested 
that the molecules’ structures confer some 
infective specificity. For instance, the rhizo- 
bium Mesorhizobium loti produces EPS based 
on ‘8-sugar’ monomers of ribose, glucose and 
galactose, and can make normal nodules on its 
host plant, Lotus japonicas. But a mutant form 
of M. loti that makes truncated EPS induces the 
formation of only small, uninfected nodule- 
like structures’. Kawaharada et al. reasoned 
that, although normal hosts can interact only 
with full-length EPS, a mutated form of the 
host receptor protein might interact with 


EPS fragment 


truncated EPS, allowing normal nodulation. In 
a genetic ‘suppressor’ screen, they uncovered a 
mutant plant strain, exo277, that forms normal 
infected nodules with the mutant bacteria. The 
authors found that exo277 harbours a single- 
nucleotide mutation ina gene that they dubbed 
exopolysaccharide receptor 3 (Epr3). 

Kawaharada and colleagues analysed the 
DNA sequence of wild-type Epr3, and found 
that the encoded protein is likely to be a mem- 
brane-spanning receptor-like protein showing 
striking similarity to NFR1. Both contain three 
extracellular LysM domains — regions that 
are closely related to chitin-binding proteins 
and are proposed to bind chitin-based mol- 
ecules such as Nod factors. They also harbour 
an intracellular kinase domain, which might 
transduce the signal from the activated recep- 
tor into an intracellular signalling cascade. 
However, the amino-acid sequences around 
two EPR3 LysM domains differ from those of 
Nod-factor receptors: specific sequences nor- 
mally found in evolutionarily conserved posi- 
tions are located elsewhere, and are predicted 
to form different secondary structures. That 
the LysM domains are nonetheless important 
is shown by the fact that they are altered in sev- 
eral EPR3 mutants that show abnormal sym- 
biotic behaviours. Thus, there is a correlation 
between altered LysM domains and changed 
receptor function. 

Consistent with its predicted structure 
and function, the authors found that EPR3 
is located at the cell membrane if artificially 
expressed in leaves of the plant Nicotiana 
benthamii and that, when purified, the extra- 
cellular domain binds to 8-sugar mono- 
meric units of EPS. Finally, Kawaharada et 
al. demonstrated that Epr3 gene expression 
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Figure 1 | Sequential steps in symbiosis. Bacteria of the genus Rhizobium, which are surrounded by 

a layer of exopolysaccharides (EPS), can have a symbiotic relationship with legumes. In the first stages 

of symbiosis, plant signals induce the transcription of rhizobial nod genes, which encode enzymes that 
synthesize Nod-factor (NF) proteins. NFs signal to the plant through NF receptor proteins, including NFR1, 
NERS and SymRK. Transduction of this signal results in several host responses that lead to the formation 

of root nodules, which the rhizobia invade and occupy as endosymbionts. In particular, Kawaharada et al.’ 
report that NF signal transduction induces transcription of the gene Epr3, which they predict encodes a 
receptor protein that is intriguingly similar to NFR1-family receptors, and that can recognize EPS. 
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depends on Nod-factor signalling. Thus, early 
interactions between rhizobia and their plant 
partners involve two successive molecular 
conversations: first, the induction of Nod- 
factor synthesis in rhizobia and subsequent 
Nod-factor signal transduction in plant cells, 
leading to several plant responses, including 
transcription of EPS-receptor genes; and sec- 
ond, the perception of structurally specific EPS 
by those newly produced receptors (Fig. 1). 

Kawaharada and colleagues’ identification 
of a probable EPS receptor should open the 
door to the discovery of other components 
of the infection process. For instance, NFR1 
and NFRS5 are thought to act in concert with 
the co-receptor protein SymRK, which has 
an intracellular kinase domain and a distinct, 
leucine-rich-repeat type extracellular domain. 
One therefore wonders whether there might 
also be co-receptors for EPR3. 

Furthermore, the findings highlight new 
areas of uncertainty that can be addressed 
experimentally. With what affinity and speci- 
ficity does EPR3 bind EPS? How do LysM 
domains bind the non-chitinous EPS back- 
bone? Efforts should also be directed to under- 
standing how EPS binding acts to promote 
infection. Various mechanisms have been 
proposed, such as triggering positive plant 
responses that support bacterial activity, or 
downregulating plant defences; these hypoth- 
eses are now open to direct study. 

Progress in Lotus plants should lead to 
advances in our understanding of rhizobial 
infection in other legumes, and ultimately 
enable us to identify conserved features that 
might be involved in pathogen-plant inter- 
actions as well as in other symbioses. Finally, 
identification of plant receptors required 
for rhizobial infection could lead to a more 
detailed understanding of basic plant cell 
biology, and of how plant defences can be 
overcome during bacterial invasion. = 
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Volcanic-plutonic parity and the 
differentiation of the continental crust 


C. Brenhin Keller’, Blair Schoene', Melanie Barboni', Kyle M. Samperton! & Jon M. Husson)? 


The continental crust is central to the biological and geological history of Earth. However, crustal heterogeneity has 
prevented a thorough geochemical comparison of its primary igneous building blocks—volcanic and plutonic rocks—and 
the processes by which they differentiate to felsic compositions. Our analysis of a comprehensive global data set 
of volcanic and plutonic whole-rock geochemistry shows that differentiation trends from primitive basaltic to felsic 
compositions for volcanic versus plutonic samples are generally indistinguishable in subduction-zone settings, but are 
divergent in continental rifts. Offsets in major- and trace-element differentiation patterns in rift settings suggest higher 
water content in plutonic magmas and reduced eruptibility of hydrous silicate magmas relative to dry rift volcanics. In 
both tectonic settings, our results indicate that fractional crystallization, rather than crustal melting, is predominantly 
responsible for the production of intermediate and felsic magmas, emphasizing the role of mafic cumulates as a residue of 


crustal differentiation. 


Earth is the only planet in our Solar System with a high-silica con- 
tinental crust, which is complemented by a low-silica oceanic crust 
similar to that of the Moon, Mars and Venus’. The resulting bimo- 
dal topography’ of oceans and continents is essential for regulating 
Earth’s climate** and providing elemental nutrients to the bio- 
sphere’. Igneous geochemistry drives our understanding of the 
formation and evolution of the continental crust, along with its 
depleted complement, the mantle*’. Detailed investigations of spe- 
cific igneous systems have revealed that mantle-derived basaltic 
melts differentiate to higher silica contents through processes such 
as fractional crystallization, metamorphism, and remelting of crustal 
material. Though these processes are generally agreed to result in a 
geochemically-stratified lithosphere which increases in silica abund- 
ance from the crust-mantle boundary to the surface**, the composi- 
tional and geological heterogeneity of the continents—scaling from 
kilometres to micrometres—has made it difficult to assess the rela- 
tive importance of specific endmember processes. Solving this prob- 
lem requires an understanding of why magmas (1) ascend through 
the crust and erupt to form volcanic rocks, or (2) stall and freeze 
at depth as plutons. Some models suggest that magma composition 
and volatile content dictate eruptibility’"®, while others emphasize 
physical processes such as crystal/melt segregation in magma 
chambers" resulting in complementary volcanic and plutonic com- 
positions. Alternatively, eruptibility may be controlled by thermal 
constraints whereby higher magma fluxes result in more magma 
reaching the surface’’, in which case systematic geochemical differ- 
ences between volcanic and plutonic rocks are not required. Here we 
test such models by taking advantage of increased availability of 
whole-rock compositional data to perform a comprehensive statist- 
ical analysis of the geochemical relationship between volcanic and 
plutonic rocks. We posit that this comparison provides insight not 
only into the predominant mechanisms of igneous differentiation 
and the origins of crustal stratification, but also—since magmas that 
reach the Earth’s surface are more efficiently recycled back into the 
mantle via erosion and subduction—into crust-mantle geochemical 
evolution over billion-year timescales. 


Quantifying volcanic-plutonic parity 

To determine if continental plutonic and volcanic rocks are compo- 
sitionally equivalent, we have applied computational statistical tech- 
niques to a data set of major- and trace-element geochemical analyses 
of 122,751 plutonic and 171,690 volcanic whole-rock samples of the 
continental crust, extracted from the EarthChem database’’. After 
filtering spurious data (Methods), each data set was subjected to 
weighted bootstrap Monte Carlo analysis’*, with sample weights 
inversely proportional to spatial sample density in order to obtain a 
uniform, maximally representative posterior sample distribution on 
the globe (Methods, Extended Data Fig. 1). This method maximizes 
the accuracy of statistical parameters such as the mean and median, 
and minimizes the effect of oversampling in regions that have been 
subjected to more intensive field study. Sampling bias is further mini- 
mized in our interpretations by focusing on intensive compositional 
variables, binned by differentiation proxies such as SiO, and MgO 
(Methods, Figs 1, 2). Results are reported as the mean and 2 standard 
error (s.e.) of the mean for 2 weight percent (wt%) SiO. bins. 

The geochemistry of igneous rocks is known to correlate with 
tectonic setting”, arising in part from different styles of mantle melt- 
ing: water-driven flux melting in subduction zones (volcanic arcs) 
versus decompression melting in rifts’*'°. These contrasting pro- 
cesses form the basis of the classically defined calc-alkaline versus 
tholeiitic differentiation series, as observed in both major- and trace- 
element systematics'®'*-*!. Since the proportion of volcanic versus 
plutonic magmatism may vary with tectonic setting, we have exam- 
ined differentiation trends separately for arc and rift samples 
(based on geographical location for samples predominantly less 
than 200 Myr old; Methods, Extended Data Figs 2, 3) to prevent 
such an effect from biasing our geochemical analysis. The results 
(Figs 1, 2) are shown along with mid-ocean ridge (MOR) differenti- 
ation trends as an endmember tholeiitic case for comparison. 
Samples whose original tectonic environment could not be dis- 
cerned (grey in Extended Data Fig. 2b) were excluded from plots 
of arc versus rift geochemistry (Figs 1-3), but included in sub- 
sequent differentiation figures. 
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Figure 1 | Major-element Harker diagrams. Shown are mean and 2 s.e. 
uncertainties of the mean in 2% SiO, bins for plutonic (blue) and volcanic (red) 
samples from arc (a-g; left column) and rift (h-n; right column) tectonic 
settings. Mean and 2 s.e. confidence intervals for average MORB and felsic 
MOR differentiates are shown in grey for comparison. Throughout the figures, 
major elements (given as oxides) are reported as wt%, while trace elements 
(given as element only) are reported as p.p.m. 


Major and trace elements from both tectonic settings follow 
curvilinear differentiation trends (Figs 1, 2), with rift volcanics 
falling closer to the tholeiitic MOR data set. Elemental abundances 
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Figure 2 | Trace-element Harker diagrams. As Fig. 1 but for trace elements. 
Europium anomaly Eu/Eu* represents depletion (Eu/Eu* < 1) or enrichment 
(Eu/Eu* > 1) of Eu’* relative to adjacent trivalent rare earth elements. 


consistently diverge for compositions more mafic than average prim- 
itive basalt (that is, <50% SiOz), with plutonic rocks enriched in MgO 
and depleted in nominally incompatible major elements (Fig. 1), con- 
sistent with the exposure of mafic plutonic cumulates. Enrichments in 
volcanic TiO, and K,0O at low silica may also suggest the influence of 
highly eruptible peralkaline volcanics with few intrusive equivalents. 
Above 55% SiO>, elemental abundances for arc plutonic and volcanic 
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Figure 3 | Fe-Mg systematics of arc and rift volcanic and plutonic rocks. 
Shown are mean and 2 s.e. uncertainties of FeO* (total iron normalized as Fe** 
oxide) and FeO*/MgoO ratio as functions of MgO and SiO, abundance, 
respectively. a, FeO* binned as a function of MgO in 1 wt% intervals. Increasing 
FeO* during differentiation from 8% MgO to 4% MgO indicates a tholeiitic 
differentiation trend, while decreasing FeO* indicates a calc-alkaline trend. 
b, FeO*/MgO binned as a function of SiO, in 2 wt% intervals. Greater 
FeO*/MgO at a given silica content indicates more tholeiitic differentiation. 


rocks follow overlapping trends at the 2 s.e. level, while rift volcanics 
reveal subtle enrichments in FeO and depletions in CaO and Al,O; 
relative to rift plutonic samples. More dramatic differences between 
rift volcanic and plutonic rocks are observed in the trace-element 
data, with offsets by up to a factor of two across a wide range of 
SiO. Ba and Sr are significantly enriched in plutonic relative to vol- 
canic rift rocks above 50% SiO, (Fig. 2), while conversely, felsic rift 
plutonic rocks show depletions in Zr, Hf, and the heavy rare earth 
elements (HREEs). Divergences in rift samples remain when sampling 
only rocks with known ages <100 Myr (Extended Data Fig. 5), such 
that plutonic compositions are not biased towards older, basement 
continental crust. In addition, while rift samples are generally assoc- 
iated with high heat fluxes” that may permit partial melting of 
pre-existing crust to produce incompatible-element-enriched melts, 
average rift differentiation trends in Fig. 1 do not show a strong tend- 
ency towards S-type” signatures, for example, with lower Al at high 
silica than in arcs. 

As Zr and Hf are nominally incompatible in all major rock-forming 
minerals, the inflection towards decreasing Zr and Hf with increasing 
silica reflects saturation of zircon (ZrSiO,)**. Yttrium and the HREEs 
are similarly influenced by zircon fractionation, as well as by frac- 
tionation of amphibole and garnet**’*. The large divalent cations Ba 
and Sr, meanwhile, are primarily compatible in feldspar, particularly 
high-Na plagioclase**. Consequently, decreased feldspar fractionation 
and increased zircon fractionation in rift plutonic relative to rift 
volcanic magmas could produce the observed offsets in Zr, Hf, 
HREEs, and Sr at a given SiO,, consistent with a less dramatic but 
systematic depletion of CaO and Al,O; in rift volcanics compared to 
plutonics (Fig. 1). 


The role of water in magma eruptibility 


In one scenario for mineral fractionation between volcanic and 
plutonic rocks, eruptible felsic melt is extracted from a crystal-rich 
magma shortly before eruption, leaving behind a lower-SiO,, cumu- 
late-like plutonic residue'’. This mechanism may be expected to 
enrich the plutonic residue, as is observed, in Ba and Sr due to feldspar 
accumulation. However, it is not obvious why such a process would be 
active in rift environments but completely absent in arcs. 
Differences between rift and arc magmas indicate a higher propor- 
tion of anhydrous decompression melting in rifts compared to dom- 
inantly fluid driven flux melting beneath arcs’”"’. As seen in Fig. 1, 
rift volcanics consistently plot closer to the dry, tholeiitic MOR 
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differentiation trend than other continental igneous rocks, with 
increased FeO* and TiO, and decreased CaO and Al,O; at a given 
silica content’’*' (FeO* is defined in Fig. 3 legend). The tholeiitic 
character of rift volcanics relative to all other continental samples is 
illustrated most prominently in Fig. 3, in which rift volcanic rocks 
show initial FeO enrichment with decreasing MgO that typifies the 
tholeiitic differentiation trend'*”’. In contrast, rift plutonic and arc 
rocks show lower FeO* at a given MgO and no FeO enrichment with 
decreasing MgO. Given the strong correlation between water content 
and the degree of tholeiitic versus calc-alkaline differentiation’, 
this observation is consistent with a systematically more hydrous 
composition for plutonic rift relative to volcanic rift samples. 

Dissolved water in silicate melts has the effect of lowering the 
liquidus and solidus temperatures such that most silicate minerals 
become saturated in the magma at lower temperatures*”””~*, with a 
particularly strong effect for sodic plagioclase”””*. In contrast, experi- 
ments reveal little to no effect of water content on the saturation 
temperature of minerals such as magnetite’ and zircon™*. Thus, at 
high water activity, crystallization of common silicates will be sup- 
pressed relative to these phases at a given temperature: zircon and 
magnetite are therefore expected to saturate at lower magma SiO, 
contents during hydrous fractionation. Increased fractional crystal- 
lization of magnetite relative to plagioclase and other silicates in hyd- 
rous magmas is responsible for FeO depletion in the calc-alkaline 
trend”?!”7"", We argue that given the dominant control of zircon 
on magma Zr and Hf, and combined with decreased partitioning of 
Ba and Sr in anorthite compared to albite’’, calc-alkaline differenti- 
ation also explains enrichment of Ba and Sr and depletion of Zr, Hf, 
and HREEs in the melt phase relative to differentiation at lower 
water contents. 

If Ba and Sr contents are elevated in hydrous magmas owing to 
suppressed plagioclase stability, the Eu anomaly (Eu/Eu*; Fig. 2), 
typically viewed as an indicator of plagioclase fractionation during 
differentiation, may be expected to follow a less negative trend for 
hydrous differentiation. In apparent contradiction to the plagioclase 
fractionation hypothesis, the data sets show that Eu/Eu* is identical in 
all plutonic and volcanic rocks above 52% SiO, regardless of tectonic 
setting. Surprisingly, however, arc Eu/Eu* is observed to follow 
equally or even more negative differentiation trends than MOR sam- 
ples (Fig. 2). The relative lack of negative Eu/Eu* in dry MORB 
tholeiites has been observed in other data compilations*, and may 
suggest that water availability in a differentiating magma has little 
effect on resulting Eu/Eu*. Indeed, while plagioclase is often credited 
as the primary driver of magma Eu/Eu*, a compilation of published 
mineral/melt partition coefficients” illustrates that, for instance, 
orthoclase may often have a higher Eu” */Eu°* partition coefficient 
ratio than plagioclase (Extended Data Table 1). Consequently Eu/Eu* 
is not directly diagnostic of plagioclase fractionation, and the lack of 
a more pronounced Eu anomaly in MOR and rift volcanic samples 
does not rule out increased plagioclase crystallization in these 
dry lithologies relative to arc and plutonic samples if coupled with 
complementary H,O-induced changes in the fractionation of other 
Eu/Eu*-active minerals. 

Given the high fluid solubility of Ba and Sr'***, source enrichment 
by aqueous fluids provides an alternative origin of enhanced Ba and Sr 
concentrations in rift plutonics. Such metasomatic fluids may be 
released along with fluid-mobile elements such as Ba, Sr, Pb, and 
Rb'**? by rift-associated heating of mantle lithosphere or hydrous 
continental crust. However, enrichment in fluid-soluble elements 
cannot solely explain Ba and Sr offsets in rift plutonics given the lack 
of equivalent offsets in other fluid-soluble elements like Rb and Pb 
(Fig. 2), which are observed to be strongly elevated in known cases of 
fluid-mobile element enrichment in metasomatic veins and aur- 
eoles'®, and in experimental measurements of aqueous fluids pro- 
duced by dehydration of oceanic crust’. Melts enriched by such 
fluids would be driven towards calc-alkaline differentiation trends 
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by the increased water content, with suppressed plagioclase fractiona- 
tion and increased zircon fractionation generating a majority of 
observed volcanic-plutonic offsets. Enrichment by metasomatic 
fluids may provide an initial water source for hydrous plutonic mag- 
mas in rifts, but this cannot yet be conclusively confirmed or rejected 
with the present data set. 

Examination of the hydrous and anhydrous solidi for granitic com- 
positions predicts a plutonic fate for hydrated granitoid magmas. 
Given the negative slope of the water-saturated solidus, hydrous 
magmas approach the solidus and may freeze upon decompression 
due to devolatilization, while decompression of dry magmas moves 
them away from the solidus towards greater degrees of partial melt 
(Fig. 4; Supplementary Discussion)”’°”*°. Consequently, water con- 
tent may correlate with emplacement depth in settings where magmas 
with highly variable water contents are observed. In arcs, where mag- 
mas are almost ubiquitously hydrated™ and often water-saturated by 
upper crustal depths for felsic compositions, the probability of erup- 
tion may instead be dictated by variables such as magma flux, crustal 
stress and thermal state. These quantities have already been suggested 
to control eruption on the basis of geochronological, thermal, and 
structural considerations'***** and arguably must do so in arc settings 
given identical arc volcanic and plutonic magma compositions. 
Therefore, while dry tholeiitic magmas have been documented in 
arc settings’, our analysis indicates that such melts do not affect 
average arc differentiation trends. 


Generation of felsic continental crust 

Despite the critical role of the continental crust on Earth, the relative 
contribution of two endmember processes responsible for crustal 
differentiation—fractional crystallization of mantle-derived basaltic 
magma and partial melting of older crust—remains uncertain’””. 
The distribution of silica in crustal rocks, both globally (Fig. 5) and 
regionally, reveals a pronounced gap in the abundance of intermedi- 
ate compositions, generally referred to as the ‘Daly Gap”*”-*°*?. This 
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Figure 4 | Water-saturated and water-undersaturated solidi in granitic 
systems. Wet magmas, which are typically colder than dry magmas due to 
generation near the solidus of their protolith (Supplementary Discussion), 
move towards the solidus and may freeze upon decompression”", while drier 
magmas with higher solidus temperatures move away from the solidus and 
may not crystallize until after eruption. Graph adapted from ref. 30 (GSA), 
showing granitic solidi for water activities (aw) ranging from 1 (water-saturated) 
to 0 (dry). 
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bimodality initially suggests partial melting as the dominant mech- 
anism of differentiation’’: low-degree melting of mantle-derived 
basalt with ~50% SiO, can produce granodioritic and trondhjemitic 
melts with ~70% SiO, or more—corresponding to the two peaks at 
~50 and ~70% SiO, in the observed silica distribution?”**. In this 
model, intermediate magmas are produced primarily by magma mix- 
ing between basaltic and granitic endmembers™, as suggested by the 
observation of crystal-rich andesites*. Comparatively, fractional 
crystallization is less clearly predisposed to produce a bimodal silica 
distribution. Mechanisms have nonetheless been suggested by which 
compositional gaps may result from the systematics of crystal frac- 
tionation®* or the dynamics of liquid-crystal separation”. 

Fractional crystallization and partial melting models may be dis- 
tinguished in our data set, however, since the two models result in 
contrasting major- and trace-element differentiation trends at inter- 
mediate compositions. Given that intermediate magmas are produced 
by mixing between granitic and basaltic endmembers in the partial 
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Figure 5 | Histograms of rock abundance as a function of silica content. 
a-c, Data are shown for all igneous (a), volcanic (b) and plutonic (c) samples. 
While first observed in oceanic alkaline magma series*”***’, compositional gaps 
clearly emerge in a spatiotemporally weighted whole-rock global data set 

(a) with peak compositions equally spaced but systematically 5 wt% SiO, lower 
than those observed in the melt inclusion histograms of ref. 42 (blue line). The 
low-silica peak is dominant in volcanic samples (b), while the high-silica 
peak predominates in plutonic samples”. Since the volcanic record is more 
influenced by preservation and exposure bias than the plutonic record, the 
spatiotemporally weighted record of ref. 14 is used in ref. 30 to obtain a better 
estimate of average time-integrated continental crust, despite the smaller size 
of this data set. 
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melting model, differentiation trends in this model must follow 
straight mixing lines, as physical mixing between two compositional 
endmembers invariably produces straight lines in element-element 
space”. Fractional crystallization, in contrast, produces curved trends 
through continuous differentiation*”. 

Consistent with a fractional crystallization model, the observed 
volcanic and plutonic differentiation trends follow distinctly curved 
paths, even at intermediate compositions (Figs 1, 2). These curved 
paths resemble liquid lines of descent for fractional crystallization, 
overlapping with experimental batch fractional crystallization results 
(Fig. 6a)*”*°. Comparison of observed trends to the differentiation 
trends of primitive basalt subject to varying degrees of magma mixing 
suggest a maximum 40% contribution of magma mixing to the pro- 
duction of intermediate magmas relative to idealized continuous frac- 
tional crystallization (Fig. 6a inset), decreasing to almost no allowed 
mixing relative to the experimental batch results. Abundant field and 
petrological evidence for magma mixing***° in turn suggests an 
underlying (pre-mixing) differentiation trend with greater curvature 
than the observed record, and thus a fractionation mechanism inter- 
mediate in efficiency (on average) between batch and continuous 
fractional crystallization. 

One first-order prediction of the fractional crystallization model is 
the production of abundant crystal cumulates as a by-product of 
magma differentiation. Such cumulates will vary in mineralogy and 
composition as a function of the pressure, temperature, and extent of 
melt extraction**, but must be compositionally complementary to the 
extracted melt, resulting in divergent cumulate and melt composi- 
tions”’. As a result, the presence of cumulates in the plutonic record 
will produce observable compositional offsets between volcanic and 
plutonic averages for any nonlinear differentiation trends (see, for 
example, Extended Data Fig. 4). Clear compositional divergence 
attributable to plutonic cumulates is observed below 50% SiO, in 
both arc and rift settings (for example, MgO, Eu/Eu*). However, 
compositional offsets between felsic (>62% SiOz) volcanic and plu- 
tonic differentiation trends are absent in arcs (Figs 1, 2) and are 
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parsimoniously explained in rifts by the petrological effects of water. 
This lack of a felsic cumulate signature suggests that any cumulates 
with more than 60% SiO, are either small in volume, minimal in 
degree of melt extraction, or extensively remobilized into the volcanic 
record—and thus of limited significance for crustal differentiation. 
Consequently, we propose that the production of even felsic magmas 
by fractional crystallization results in a predominantly mafic cumu- 
late residue with <62% SiO. 

To test this prediction, we conducted geochemical modelling in 
which cumulate compositions, volatile contents, and pressure-tem- 
perature (P-T) paths representative of average crustal differentiation 
are estimated by inversion of 1.36 million pMELTS*” simulations to 
fit the observed major-element differentiation paths given in Figs 1 
and 2 (Methods). As displayed in Fig. 6b-e, felsic magmas with up to 
80% SiO, are produced in equilibrium with a cumulate of no more 
than 60% SiO). In addition to anticipated outputs of MgO-enriched 
ultramafic olivine-clinopyroxene-garnet-spinel cumulates, MELTS 
modelling elucidates the origin of several previously unexplained fea- 
tures of our data set (for example, subtle plutonic K,O enrichment 
between 52% and 62% SiO, due to orthoclase accumulation; Fig. 6e) 
while reproducing observed differentiation trends. 

The production of intermediate and felsic crust by fractional crys- 
tallization is therefore consistent with both the curvature of observed 
differentiation trends and the existence of mafic cumulates in the 
plutonic record. However, questions remain regarding crustal silica 
distributions in a fractional crystallization scenario. As shown in 
Fig. 5, the compositional gap in crustal igneous rocks is largely driven 
by the contrasting silica distributions of volcanic and plutonic 
rocks, with a high-silica peak in plutonic samples and a low-silica 
peak in volcanic samples. This relationship is the opposite of 
that predicted by proposed mechanisms of compositional gap forma- 
tion by mineral-melt separation***’, and may indicate that the 
global whole-rock compositional gap is distinct from that observed 
in some individual volcanic suites*’*'. The global Daly Gap as 
reflected in exposed igneous rocks appears to originate instead from 
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Figure 6 | Comparison of global volcanic and plutonic differentiation to 
calculated and experimental fractional crystallization trends. Samples are 
from all tectonic settings (including arcs, rifts, shields, cratons and collisional 
orogens). a, Comparison of volcanic and plutonic MgO differentiation to 
experimental batch fractionation (yellow, from refs 47-49 as compiled by 
ref. 42) and calculated continuous fractionation trends (black, average of 
individual trends in b from MELTS). b-e, Results of 200 best-fitting MELTS 


simulations showing liquid fractionation trends (blue lines) and corresponding 
cumulate compositions (green points), with point size proportional to the 
volume of cumulates produced at each simulation step. Cumulate compositions 
are coloured according to the silica content of the magma with which they are 
in equilibrium, but are plotted at their own (solid) SiO,. Minimization is 
performed relative to volcanic path to avoid potential cumulate influence on 
melt composition. 
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superimposing a mantle-derived primitive basaltic distribution with a 
peak at ~52% SiO, onto a differentiated plutonic silica distribution 
skewed towards high silica. 

While mafic cumulates clearly exist in the plutonic record, the 
higher average silica of plutonic samples is significant in the context 
of differentiation by fractional crystallization, and suggests that the 
majority of the mafic residue from crustal differentiation is lost from 
or otherwise not represented in the plutonic record. This is one 
expression of a widely-acknowledged problem in crustal mass bal- 
ance: namely, the production of continental crust with ~61% SiO, 
from basaltic mantle inputs with ~50% SiO, (refs 2, 54). This issue is 
not unique to a fractional crystallization origin of the felsic crust, but 
can be averted in some crustal melting models by mechanisms where 
the mafic residue never leaves the mantle, for example, slab melting’. 
In a fractional crystallization model (and most crustal melting 
models), however, a mechanism by which cumulates are physically 
removed from the continental crust is required—for example, lower 
crustal delamination™. 

Further implications for the evolution of the crust-mantle system 
arise from the observed differences in volcanic and plutonic differenti- 
ation in rift settings. Because volcanic rocks are more easily eroded and 
removed from the crust, the tendency towards higher water in rift 
plutonic rocks should bias the mean crustal composition towards 
calc-alkaline, thus downplaying the importance of intracontinental 
magmatism to crustal growth. Meanwhile, the weatherable volcanics 
are more readily recycled and incorporated into surface biogeochemical 
cycles—for instance, elevated phosphorus in mafic volcanics (Fig. 1) 
will necessarily contribute to increased phosphate availability over geo- 
logical timescales. Conversely, the preferential sequestration of ele- 
ments enriched in plutonic rocks in the continental crust, such as K, 
Ba, and Sr (Figs 1, 2), when compounded over billions of years, influ- 
ences the crust-mantle elemental budget and radiogenic isotope mass 
balance, and provides additional constraint for quantitative models of 
crustal growth from the Archaean to the present. 

Although our results emphasize the distinction between arc and rift 
magmatism, the curvature of differentiation trends underscores the 
importance of fractional crystallization in both environments. Given 
the exclusively Phanerozoic age of surveyed arc and rift samples, our 
results suggest that it is possible to produce a bulk andesitic crust by 
processes of fractional crystallization and subsequent loss of mafic cumu- 
lates in modern tectonic settings, consistent with production of the con- 
tinental crust by tectonic processes similar to those now in operation. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


In order to elucidate the geochemical relationship between volcanic and plutonic 
rocks, we have prepared and analysed a data set of major- and trace-element 
compositional data for 171,690 volcanic and 122,751 plutonic whole-rock sam- 
ples together with location and lithological information (Supplementary Data 1). 
Data were obtained from the freely-accessible EarthChem Portal, including sam- 
ples from NavDat, Georoc PetDB, and the US Geological Survey'’. Oceanic 
samples were extracted to calculate tholeiitic MOR differentiation trends, while 
continental samples were separated into volcanic and plutonic data sets based on 
reported lithology. Volcanic and plutonic samples were further classified by 
cross-correlating sample location with present-day tectonic environment, using 
a geospatially referenced tectonic setting map modified from the USGS Global 
Crustal Database*’ (Extended Data Fig. 2). 

As illustrated in Extended Data Fig. 2, only samples from active oceanic and 
continental arcs are included in the ‘arc’ category, while samples from active rifts 
along with some well-established failed rifts (aulacogens) and plume-associated 
continental large igneous provinces were included in the ‘rift’ category. 
Consequently, rift samples represent those whose parental basaltic magma was 
produced primarily by decompression melting of the mantle, while arc samples 
are characterized by the contributions of flux melting in the arc mantle wedge. 
Continental samples whose original tectonic environment could not be discerned 
(grey area in Extended Data Fig. 2) were excluded from plots of arc versus rift 
geochemistry, but included in subsequent figures. 

In contrast to the data set of Keller and Schoene", a substantial proportion 
(~40%) of the whole-rock samples in our larger volcanic—plutonic data set are 
not associated with age constraints. Tectonic setting assignments based on pre- 
sent-day location are, naturally, only valid for samples produced in their current 
setting, limiting the accuracy of assignments for samples older than a few hundred 
million years. If numerous, mis-assigned samples would probably blur the dis- 
tinction between arc and rift subsets. However, based on the distribution of 
known sample dates (Extended Data Fig. 3), the proportion of older ‘inherited’ 
samples (>300 Ma) in modern arc and rift settings is minor in our data set 
(<10%). This dominantly Phanerozoic age distribution has the additional benefit 
of increasing the probability that the process of tectonics and crust formation has 
not changed within the period of our analysis. Accordingly, differentiation dia- 
grams including only samples with known ages in the last 100 Myr (Extended 
Data Fig. 5) display the same trends and offsets as those including all available 
data, only with somewhat larger standard errors of the mean due to smaller 
sample size. 

Owing to the large size of the data set, spurious data was filtered both manually 
and algorithmically (Supplementary Data 4). Although outlier removal may 
introduce bias by rejecting valid but exceptional data, the presence of extreme 
outliers (for example, several orders of magnitude farther from the median than 
the 25% CI and probably not representing real bulk rock compositions) necessi- 
tated a method of outlier rejection to produce optimally accurate distributions of 
crustal composition. Consequently, conservative outlier rejection bounds were 
set manually in severe cases. Data representing physically impossible conditions 
(for example, compositional normalization >>100%) was not considered mean- 
ingful, and thus deleted categorically. 

Data were then subjected to a modified version of the statistical approach of 
Keller and Schoene“*. Since geochronological constraints are not available for many 
samples in the volcanic-plutonic data set, resampling weights were based only on 
sample location, rather than location and age as in Keller and Schoene", to obtain an 
optimally uniform posterior spatial distribution (Extended Data Fig. 1). Although 
elemental distributions in the data set are often not Gaussian (Extended Data Figs 6, 
7), the arithmetic mean of a set of sample compositions nonetheless has unique 
physical significance, representing the bulk composition that would be produced by 
physically homogenizing that sample set. Further, in contrast to the distribution of 
the elemental data, the distribution of the mean for each element is nearly Gaussian, 
due to the effects of the central limit theorem. Consequently, Figs 1, 2 show the 
arithmetic mean of binned volcanic and plutonic samples, along with the two-sigma 
standard error of the mean; equivalent plots based instead on the median are shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 6, with congruent results. 

As the single dominant oxide component of most igneous rocks, wt% SiO, is 
simpler to interpret and easier to correlate with observed rock compositions than 
most alternative differentiation indicators. Nonetheless, similar volcanic—plu- 
tonic trends to those in the Harker diagrams (Figs 1, 2) may be observed as well 
with wt% MgO as the independent variable (Extended Data Fig. 8), with decreas- 
ing MgO corresponding to increasing differentiation. 

MELTS simulations. To test our predictions regarding the influence of 
fractional crystallization on average differentiation trends, the characteristics of 
cumulates in the plutonic record, and the effect of water on differentiation, we 


have conducted trace- and major-element geochemical modelling using high- 
performance computational resources at the DOE’s National Energy Resource 
Supercomputing Center and the Princeton Institute for Computational Science 
and Engineering. The massive parameter space and the nonlinear, discontinuous 
equations of igneous differentiation processes such as fractional crystallization lead 
to highly nonunique solutions which cannot be obtained analytically except in the 
simplest cases. Consequently, we have approached the problem through a brute- 
force Monte Carlo approach, minimizing 1.36 million MELTS fractionation 
paths with differing starting compositions and P-T paths to fit the observed crustal 
differentiation trends. These simulations were conducted using the alphaMELTS” 
v1.4.1 command-line version of the MELTS and pMELTS thermodynamic mod- 
elling software” along with parallel scripting codes (Supplementary Data 4, 
Supplementary Data 2). As each forward MELTS simulation is independent, the 
computation is inherently highly parallel, with minimal communication require- 
ments between processes. However, due to the design of MELTS and alphaMELTS, 
numerous small configuration, input, and output files must be written for each 
simulation, such that networked filesystem performance may be a limiting factor 
for scalability. The average primitive oceanic basalt of Kelemen* was used as a 
starting composition, with varying initial HyO, CO, contents and P-T conditions. 
Initial H,O and CO, contents were drawn from uniform distributions between 
0-4% by weight for H,O and between 0-1% for CO3. Initial oxygen fugacity was 
equilibrated at the fayalite-magnetite-quartz buffer (FMQ) but subsequently 
allowed to evolve in response to mineral fractionation. 

Pressure ranges of differentiation were set following the assumption that 
basaltic magmas must be generated in the mantle (conservatively, at depths 
greater than ~33 km) and solidify in the crust. Maximum pressure is limited in 
a typical arc setting by the depth of the subducted slab (~100km) but was 
constrained slightly shallower in practice so as not to greatly exceed the cal- 
ibration range of pMELTS. Consequently, initial and final pressures were drawn 
from uniform random distributions between 1-2.5 and 0-1 GPa, respectively, 
with initial temperature set by the primitive basalt liquidus and a final temper- 
ature of 700 °C. Pseudorandom P-T paths were then generated by selecting five 
points from a uniform distribution for both pressure and temperature between 
the previously generated minima and maxima for each simulation, subject to the 
constraint that subsequent points must be non-increasing in both pressure and 
temperature. Each P-T path was then constructed by linearly interpolating 
between these seven points. The production simulations were then run using 
alphaMELTS v1.2 with a fractionation threshold of 0.005 and a 10°C cooling 
step size. To explore the effect of oxygen fugacity, an equivalent set of simulations 
was conducted with an initial oxygen fugacity one log unit above the FMQ buffer 
(FMQ + 1). The initial volatile compositions, average volatile compositions, and 
P-T paths of the best-fitting 350 simulations out of 1.36 X 10° simulations 
for initial oxygen fugacities of FMQ and FMQ + 1 are shown in Extended Data 
Fig. 8, along with a comparison of best-fitting major-element paths for these 
two different initial redox states. Results elsewhere throughout the text show 
the FMQ version. 

Given the large compositional and physical parameter space sampled, some 
simulations will inevitably fall in regions where MELTS is poorly calibrated. 
In addition, saturation of hydrous mafic phases (largely amphibole) is probably 
underestimated in general, while at high silica MELTS may underestimate 
the saturation of quartz and overestimate that of potassium feldspar; rhyolite- 
MELTS, which addresses the latter two problems” (not available in an 
alphaMELTS scripted version at time of our simulations) may result in different 
inversion results. Consequently, our simulations should be reproduced with mul- 
tiple versions of MELTS before assigning particular significance to second-order 
results such as the inverted optimal P-T paths or water contents shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 8. Nonetheless, the MELTS results do unequivocally dem- 
onstrate that fractionation of the calculated cumulate compositions can accur- 
ately reproduce the observed average major-element differentiation trends. 
Trace-element calculations. In order to additionally simulate trace-element 
fractionation, we calculated representative average mineral/melt partitioning 
using partition coefficients from the GERM partition coefficient database” 
(Supplementary Data 3). Owing to the strong compositional dependence of most 
trace-element partition coefficients (mineral/melt partition coefficients tend to 
increase with increasing magma silicate network strength), partition coefficients 
were binned and interpolated as a function of magma SiO, content, propagating 
errors through unweighted Monte Carlo bootstrap resampling (Supplemen- 
tary Data 4). 

Trace-element differentiation paths were calculated for ideal fractional crys- 
tallization using mineral phase proportions from the best-fit MELTS simulations. 
As seen in Extended Data Fig. 9, calculated fractionation paths conform to 
the expectation of increasing Sr, and to a lesser degree Ba with increasing 
magma water content. As seen in Extended Data Table 1, the compiled partition 
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coefficient data reveals high Ky Eu/Eu* in orthoclase as well as plagioclase 
feldspar, resulting in no clear correlation of magma water content with Eu anom- 
aly during differentiation (Extended Data Fig. 9). 

Solidus temperature of hydrous and dry magmas. While the opposing slopes of 
the hydrous versus dry solidi are unambiguously determined from experimental 
data for a wide range of silicate systems*”°*, connecting these solidi to the pref- 
erential stalling of hydrous magmas upon decompression also requires lower 
average temperatures for hydrous magmas. The assumption of colder tempera- 
tures in hydrous magmas is somewhat justified since these magmas inevitably 
derive from systems with depressed solidi and liquidi. As an example, let us 
consider an arbitrary silicate protolith to which a finite quantity of heat is added, 
sufficient to produce an extractable proportion of silicate magma over a geologic- 
ally relevant temporal and spatial scale. Two factors suggest that, in this scenario, 
final magma temperature will be linked to the solidus and liquidus temperatures 
of the protolith. 

First, for processes within the solid earth, rates of heat transport are competitive 
with those of heat addition. Once the solidus is reached in one region of the pro- 
tolith, heat can diffuse and advect to adjacent regions of unmelted protolith, until 
the available heat is consumed as latent heat of fusion. This is demonstrated by the 
extreme rarity of terrestrial supersolidus magmas, which are thought to be produced 
only in cases of extremely rapid heat addition such as large bolide impacts”. 

Second, the molar heat capacity C, (in Jmol 'K~') of most silicates is much 
lower (by two to three orders of magnitude) than their molar latent heat of fusion 
AH; (in J mol ')®. In this sense, a difference in solidus temperature is equivalent in 
terms of heat consumed to a comparatively small change in the extent of protolith 
melting. As long as the liquidus is not exceeded, then, the final magma temperature 
will be a consistent offset above the solidus over a range of solidus temperatures. 

In other words, once the solidus is reached, the remaining available heat is 
primarily used to produce more magma, not raise magma temperature. We may 
then infer that the addition of heat to a hydrous (low-T solidus) versus dry (high- 
T solidus) protolith will result in a relatively similar extent of melting—and thus a 
similar position relative to the appropriate solidus—but with higher temperature 
for the dry magma due to its higher solidus temperature. 

The same reasoning holds for the addition of water to an existing magma: the 

addition of water will promote further melting (of entrained crystals, if any, or of 
the surrounding wall rock), decreasing magma temperature as the melting reac- 
tion consumes the available excess enthalpy. 
Causality of the plutonic water correlation. If our observed correlation between 
plutonic emplacement and geochemical signatures of higher water content is not 
fortuitous, there are at least two plausible causal mechanisms we must consider, 
with opposite directions of causality: that plutonic magmas are hydrous because 
they are not degassed near the surface, or that their higher water content forces 
them to stall at depth. 

Given that the solubility of water in silicate magma increases with increasing 
pressure®’, there is an inherent bias towards higher water content in magmas 
differentiated and emplaced at higher pressure. However, our geochemical evid- 
ence for higher water in plutonic magmas requires increased water content dur- 
ing the period of differentiation, rather than that of final emplacement. The 
apparent dearth of cumulates in the upper crust (Figs 1, 2) may indicate that 
proportionately little differentiation occurs in shallow subvolcanic magma cham- 
bers, partially decoupling depth of emplacement from depth of differentiation. If, 
despite these considerations, greater emplacement depth does contribute signifi- 
cantly to higher water content in plutonic magmas during differentiation, this 
effect and the associated geochemical signatures of higher water content in plu- 
tonic magmas during differentiation should be observed equally in both arc and 
rift environments, which is not what our data show. In contrast, higher water 
content leading to an increased likelihood of plutonic emplacement invokes no 
such contradiction if arc magmas are (as expected) uniformly hydrous at crustal 
depths. Such considerations, combined with a thermodynamic expectation for 
the stalling of hydrous magmas as discussed in the section on solidus temperature 
lead us to favour the latter direction (plutonic because hydrous) of causality. 
Eu anomalies. Although negative Eu anomalies in magmas are typically attrib- 
uted to plagioclase fractionation”, plagioclase is not the only mineral with 
substantial potential effect on Eu/Eu*. Instead, as observed in Extended 
Data Table 1, minerals such as orthoclase, sphene, apatite, allanite, clinopyroxene, 
and garnet may also substantially both the Eu budget and Eu/Eu* ratio” 
(Supplementary Data 3). One potential explanation for the apparent lack of a 
systematic difference in Eu anomaly between dry and hydrous magmas hinges 
on the relative abundance of orthoclase and plagioclase feldspar. While water 
suppresses plagioclase stability (other factors held constant), it also increases 
the relative proportion—and possibly the absolute proportion—of orthoclase 
feldspar. Given the substantially greater Kq Eu/Eu* and Kg Eu of orthoclase 
relative to anorthite (Extended Data Table 1), the increased partitioning of Eu 
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into orthoclase may offset the decrease in Eu fractionation by plagioclase, result- 
ing in an equally negative Eu anomaly of the magma even in the case of decreased 
plagioclase fractionation. Such an explanation is not without caveats: for instance, 
considering only the feldspars, this mechanism would predict that any water- 
related Ba offset produced by plagioclase suppression would be similarly negated 
by orthoclase, which is not observed. However, the lack of any difference in Eu 
anomaly between arc and rift (including MOR) samples for a given silica range 
demonstrates that, whatever the its cumulative effects on mineral stability, water 
activity evidently does not substantially alter magma Eu anomalies (Fig. 2). 
Melt extraction from crystal-rich magmas. One potentially significant mech- 
anism for the production of compositional offsets between volcanic and plutonic 
compositions is the extraction of mobile (and potentially eruptible) melt from a 
magma, leaving a cumulate plutonic residue'*'. At low silica, plutonic cumulates 
would be expected to be enriched in minerals such as olivine and pyroxene 
relative to non-cumulate volcanic magmas, resulting in enrichments of compat- 
ible elements such as Mg and Ni. Meanwhile, accumulation of plagioclase and 
pyroxene, as in (similarly mafic) anorthosites and cumulate gabbros would be 
expected to result in positive plutonic Eu anomalies. Evidence of such mafic 
cumulate processes is evident in the geological record®* °° as well as from our 
analysis of geochemistry in both arc and rift environments (Figs 1, 2). 

At higher silica, a similar process of melt extraction would be expected to leave 
plutonic cumulates enriched in feldspar along with potentially lesser proportions 
of amphibole, biotite, and quartz. This feldspar accumulation would enrich the 
felsic plutonic residue in Ba and Sr°', as is observed in rift settings. However, felsic 
plutonic cumulates resulting from shallow melt extraction would not readily 
account for the occurrence of plutonic Ba and Sr enrichments only in rift (and 
not arc) settings, nor the additional volcanic enrichments of Zr and Hf in rift 
settings. While plagioclase saturation may be suppressed in arcs relative to rifts 
due to higher overall water content, plagioclase remains a dominant rock-form- 
ing mineral in arcs. Accordingly, suppression of plagioclase in arc settings is 
evidently not so dramatic as to prevent or even markedly reduce the formation 
of anorthosite or leucogabbro-like mafic cumulates with positive Eu anomalies in 
arcs (Fig. 2), and would not be expected to prevent or reduce the formation of 
feldspathic-cumulates at higher silica when magma temperatures have fallen 
farther into the feldspar stability range. As such, melt extraction in should be 
expected to result in Ba and Sr enrichment of the residue in arc settings as much as 
in rifts. Consequently, although shallow volcanic melt extraction leaving a plu- 
tonic residue has been argued to occur in some scenarios” (and our results should 
not be taken to indicate otherwise), it does not appear to be a volumetrically 
significant mechanism for the production and differentiation of felsic crust. 
Data and code availability. The full data sets for volcanic and plutonic whole 
rock composition, partition coefficients, and MELTS simulation output along 
with all associated source code under a GNU GPL v2.0 open-source license are 
provided as Supplementary Data, and are freely available on GitHub at https:// 
github.com/PrincetonUniversity/VolcanicPlutonic. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Prior and posterior sample distributions for both — samples; ideal distributions given uniform sampling of the continents (black 
volcanic and plutonic samples. Left column, prior distributions (original data, _ line) are shown for comparison. Since bootstrap resampling probabilities are 
a-d); right column, posterior distributions (that is, after Monte-Carlo analysis, | weighted to reject no more than 90% of samples, improvement in posterior 
e-h); note log scale on vertical axis. Red, volcanic samples; blue, plutonic distribution is limited to roughly one log unit. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Sample locations and tectonic setting 
assignments. a, All volcanic and plutonic sample locations (n = 294,347). 
b, Tectonic setting map modified from the USGS Global Crustal Database 
(adapted from ref. 55, USGS). c, Assigned arc and rift volcanic and plutonic 
sample locations (n = 141,561). d, Oceanic (MOR) sample locations 


(n = 48,605). Plutonic samples are plotted above and may obscure full range of 
volcanic samples. Samples not originating in explicit arc or rift provinces (grey 
area in b) were excluded from setting-specific differentiation trends, but 
included in the general volcanic and plutonic differentiation trends in 
subsequent figures. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Age distributions for plutonic and volcanic 

samples with reported age data. a, Plutonic (blue); b, volcanic (red). Both 

distributions are dominated by Phanerozoic (<540 Ma) samples, with a slightly 

greater proportion of pre-200 Ma samples in the plutonic distribution. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Schematic illustration of instantaneous cumulate 
compositions required by fractionation trends. a-c, The figure illustrates the 
compositional offset between melt and cumulate trajectories for the curved 
trends produced for compatible (a) and incompatible elements (c) during 
fractional crystallization as well as for a hypothetical linear fractionation trend 
(b). Instantaneous cumulate compositions will fall along blue lines tangent to 
the melt curve (red), with the extent of offset along this line correlating with 
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the efficiency of cumulate extraction. Relatively efficient fractionation, 
corresponding to a large compositional offset and a high-curvature 
differentiation trend, is suggested by the observed curvature of major- and 
trace-element differentiation trends (Figs 1, 2); efficient differentiation is 
additionally consistent with thermal constraints (for example, ref. 12) which 
indicate limited heat budgets for crustal differentiation. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Median major- and trace-element differentiation _ differentiates (grey outline). Error bars and MOR outline show median and 2 
trends as a function of SiO. a-g, Major elements; h-n, trace elements. Data __s.e. uncertainties in 2 wt% SiO, bins, while distributions are shown for 5 wt% 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Mean major- and trace-element differentiation as _ plutonic (blue) samples, along with tholeiitic mid ocean ridge differentiates 
a function of MgO. a-g, Major elements; h-n, trace elements. Data(witherror (grey outline). Error bars and MOR outline show mean and 2 s.e. uncertainties 
bars) are shown with elemental distributions (lines) for volcanic (red) and in 1 wt% MgO bins, while distributions are shown for 1.25 wt% MgO bins. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | MELTS simulations of magma differentiation by 
fractional crystallization. The figure shows a comparison of inverted MELTS 
parameters and compositional paths from ~1.3 X 10° MELTS simulations 

with initial oxygen fugacity set by the FMQ buffer (left) versus another 
~1.3 X 10° simulations with initial oxygen fugacity one log unit above the 
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FMQ buffer (FMQ + 1, right). a-f, Initial and average volatile distributions of 
350 best-fitting simulations (a, b); P-T and P-SiO, paths of 350 best-fitting 
MELTS simulations (c, d); and major-element melt and cumulate compositions 


for 200 best-fitting MELTS simulations (e, f). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Trace-element modelling based on MELTS 
simulation results. The figure shows simulated Sr (a), Ba (b) and Eu 

(c) differentiation paths (blue lines) and corresponding cumulate compositions 
(green points) calculated by applying GERM partition coefficients” to the 
mineral percentages derived from 200 MELTS simulations with best-fitting 
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major-element trends. As in Extended Data Fig. 8, best-fitting MELTS 
simulations were selected out of a total of 1.36 X 10° MELTS simulations with 
varying initial HxO, CO2, and P-T paths (Methods) and initial oxygen fugacity 
set by the FMQ buffer. The diameter of each cumulate point is proportional 
to the volume of cumulates produced at each simulation step. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Partition coefficients 
Kd Eu / Kd Eu* 


Orthoclase 


Mineral/melt partition coefficients (Ky) at 70% SiOz, interpolated from data of the Geochemical Earth Reference Model Ky Database (adapted from ref. 26, EarthRef.org). 
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Receptor-mediated exopolysaccharide 
perception controls bacterial infection 


Y. Kawaharada’”, S. Kelly’, M. Wibroe Nielsen!?, C. T. Hjuler™, K. Gysel!?, A. Muszynski?, R. W. Carlson®, M. B. Thygesen', 
N. Sandal+?, M. H. Asmussen’, M. Vinther!?, S. U. Andersen??, L. Krusell”, S. Thirup’?, K. J. Jensen’, C. W. Ronson’, 


M. Blaise!*+, S. Radutoiu'? & J. Stougaard’? 


Surface polysaccharides are important for bacterial interactions with multicellular organisms, and some are virulence 
factors in pathogens. In the legume-rhizobium symbiosis, bacterial exopolysaccharides (EPS) are essential for the 
development of infected root nodules. We have identified a gene in Lotus japonicus, Epr3, encoding a receptor-like 
kinase that controls this infection. We show that epr3 mutants are defective in perception of purified EPS, and that EPR3 
binds EPS directly and distinguishes compatible and incompatible EPS in bacterial competition studies. Expression of 
Epr3 in epidermal cells within the susceptible root zone shows that the protein is involved in bacterial entry, while 
rhizobial and plant mutant studies suggest that Epr3 regulates bacterial passage through the plant’s epidermal cell layer. 
Finally, we show that Epr3 expression is inducible and dependent on host perception of bacterial nodulation (Nod) 
factors. Plant-bacterial compatibility and bacterial access to legume roots is thus regulated by a two-stage mechanism 
involving sequential receptor-mediated recognition of Nod factor and EPS signals. 


Bacteria display a variety of glycans on their surfaces. Capsular poly- 
saccharides, lipopolysaccharides, cyclic glucans and exopolysacchar- 
ides (EPS) form an adaptable dynamic interface involved in, for 
example, cell-to-cell interactions, immune evasion, pathogenesis, bio- 
film formation and colonization of ecological niches, such as the 
intestinal lumen and epithelial surfaces’*. In the legume-rhizobium 
symbiosis, mutational analysis of rhizobia has revealed a role for 
polysaccharides in the chronic intracellular infection of plant cells 
of nitrogen-fixing root nodules**. Legumes inoculated with compat- 
ible rhizobia form nodule primordia from new cell divisions in the 
root cortex in response to Nod factors produced by rhizobia, and 
simultaneously a bacterial infection process targets these prim- 
ordia®*. Infection of most legumes, including the model legume 
Lotus japonicus is initiated when bacteria become entrapped by a 
curled root hair and divide to form a microcolony. Local cell wall 
hydrolysis and invagination of the plant plasma membrane then leads 
to formation of infection threads that are colonized by multiplying 
bacteria”'®. These tubular structures proceed through the epidermal 
cell layer into the root cortex before ramifying in the underlying 
nodule primordia. Finally, rhizobia are released into plant cells in 
an endocytotic process and maintained in membrane-delimited com- 
partments called symbiosomes. 

The role of bacterial EPS in this infection process has been most 
extensively studied in the Sinorhizobium meliloti-alfalfa and 
Rhizobium leguminosarum-pea symbioses. Mutants of both S. meli- 
loti and R. leguminosarum defective in EPS biosynthesis are severely 
impaired in their ability to initiate or elongate infection threads''”. 
An octasaccharide trimer of S. meliloti succinoglycan is symbiotically 
active’*. However, the composition and structure of EPS produced by 
rhizobia varies among strains, suggesting specialized functions in 
host-rhizobial interactions. Variations in both the monosaccharide 
composition of subunit backbones and in the degree of polymeri- 
zation have been reported’*. Exemplifying this variation, some 


S. meliloti strains produce both succinoglycan’*”’ and galactoglucan”’, 


whereas R. leguminosarum EPS is a polymer of a decorated octamer 
containing glucuronic acid'*. Strain-specific decorations include non- 
carbohydrate substituents such as O-acetyl, pyruvyl and succinyl 
groups”. Illustrating the importance of these variations, S. meliloti 
mutants producing EPS lacking the succinyl groups exhibit impaired 
infection-thread formation”. 

The precise function of rhizobial EPS and the role of structural 
variations during infection remain unresolved. An active role in sig- 
nalling to ameliorate plant defence responses has been proposed’’”®, 
as have passive roles, such as prevention of cellulose-mediated agglu- 
tination’’, sequestering of calcium ions”, and protection against 
changeable osmotic conditions or against host-derived reactive oxy- 
gen species”. We addressed the question of EPS function by asking 
whether plants directly perceive EPS in a receptor-mediated process 
controlling legume-rhizobium compatibility. Here we show that 
legume host plants monitor the structure of EPS secreted by rhizobia 
at the initiation of infection and we identify a LysM serine/threonine 
receptor kinase central to this novel non-self detection mechanism. 


The EPR3 exopolysaccharide receptor 


Wild-type Mesorhizobium loti strain R7A (R7A) synthesizes and 
secretes an O-acetylated acidic EPS giving rise to mucoid colony 
growth™*, In contrast, R7AexoU mutants of this strain impaired in 
the exoU glucosyltransferase gene secrete a penta-glycan (truncated 
EPS; Fig. 1a) and have a rough colony appearance**. When inoculated 
onto wild-type Lotus japonicus plants of ecotype Gifu, R7AexoU 
induced barely visible uninfected root nodule primordia (Fig. Ic, f) 
compared to infected mature nodules induced by R7A (ref. 24) 
(Fig. 1b, e). This distinct phenotype provided a well-defined baseline 
for a suppressor mutant screen aimed at identifying plant genes 
involved in the response to bacterial EPS. A suppressor line, 
exo277, that developed mature nodules was isolated (Fig. 1d), and 
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Figure 1 | Phenotype of epr3 suppressor mutant. a, Proposed structure of 
monomeric EPS (average of three O-acetyl (OAc) groups per monomer). 
Dashed lines show R7AexoU truncated EPS. Glcp, glucose; Galp, galactose; 
RibfA, riburonic acid. b, Representative of R7A-inoculated Gifu. c, Two 
R7AexoU-inoculated Gifu. d, Three R7AexoU-inoculated exo277/epr3-10. 

e, Representative R7A-infected Gifu nodule. f, Small white R7 AexoU-induced 
primordium on Gifu. g-l, R7AexoU-inoculated specimens, representative 
examples of infected nodules (g, h) anda large infected white nodule on epr3-10 
(i). b-g, Red and white arrows mark infected and uninfected nodules. 

j, Elongated infection thread of epr3-10. k, Crack entry in epr3-10 nodule. 

1, Close up of the infection pocket (indicated by the asterisk). Scale bars: 

b-d, 1 cm; e-i, 20 1m; j-I, 50 jum. n values relating to representative images are 
provided in Extended Data Table 1. 


subsequent inoculation of progeny plants with R7AexoU constitu- 
tively expressing a DsRed reporter gene revealed an intermediate fre- 
quency of infected nodules (Extended Data Table 1). Both fully 
developed pink and large white nodules were formed in approxi- 
mately equal numbers (Fig. 1g-i). In contrast to the small white 
‘bumps’, these nodules were infected—as detected by DsRed fluor- 
escence. In order to identify the causative gene, the recessive exo277 
locus was genetically mapped to a region on chromosome 2 encom- 
passing a LysM receptor-like kinase gene, Lys3”° (Extended Data 
Fig. 1a). Subsequent sequencing of Lys3 from exo277 identified a 
single-nucleotide mutation (CCC to CTC) that changed Pro to Leu 
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in the LysM3 domain of the corresponding protein (Extended Data 
Figs 1b and 2a). In light of the functional characterization presented 
below, we renamed Lys3 as Epr3 (exopolysaccharide receptor 3) and 
the exo277 allele as epr3-10. To substantiate the gene identification a 
set of TILLING” alleles were phenotyped with the R7AexoU DsRed 
strain (Supplementary Table 1). Two alleles, epr3-3 and epr3-9, had an 
intermediate frequency of infected nodules similar to epr3-10 
(Extended Data Table 1). A single-nucleotide substitution (TGT to 
TAT) changed a cysteine in one of the CxC cysteine pairs of the EPR3 
ectodomain to tyrosine in epr3-3 (Extended Data Fig. 2a). In epr3-9 a 
splice-site mutation (G to A) at the border of exon 8 led to aberrant 
splicing (Supplementary Table 1). Additional alleles epr3-11, epr3-12 
and epr3-13, carrying insertions in exon one, two and three, respect- 
ively, were isolated from the LORE] retrotransposon mutant 
resource”’””® (Extended Data Fig. 1b, Extended Data Table 1 and 
Supplementary Table 1). Upregulation of Epr3 expression was not 
detected in epr3-11 (Extended Data Fig. 3a) and epr3-11 was therefore 
chosen as a presumptive null allele for further phenotypic character- 
ization together with epr3-10. 

Epr3 consists of ten exons and encodes a protein of approximately 
70 kDa. A signal peptide and three LysM motifs are predicted in the 
amino terminus. The carboxy terminus contains motifs conserved in 
serine/threonine kinases. Between these domains a single-pass trans- 
membrane segment suggests a topology with LysM motifs in the ecto- 
domain and an intracellular kinase (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 2b). 
Supporting this prediction transient expression of an eYFP-tagged 
EPR3 protein in Nicotiana benthamiana leaves localized the protein 
at the plasma membrane (Extended Data Fig. 4a—c). Phylogenetically 
EPR3 belongs to the Nod factor receptor 1 (NFR1) protein branch 
among the 17-member LysM receptor kinase family of L. japonicus”. 
However, both LysM2 and LysM3 have diverged (Extended Data 
Fig. 5), and EPR3 is unique in the organization of ectodomain motifs. 
The CxC signature adjacent to the LysM domains of all 17 receptors is 
located immediately after both LysM1 and LysM2 in EPR3 (Fig. 2b 
and Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). In contrast to the LysM domains of the 
CERK1 chitin receptor and NFR1, which have characteristic Bl1a102B2 
structures”*®, 10282 and $1012 configurations are predicted for 
EPR3 LysM1 and LysM2, respectively. Likewise, motifs involved in 
the LysM2 chitin-binding site of CERK1 and residues interacting with 
the N-acetyl of chitin*® are not conserved in EPR3, but are discernable 
in LysM2 of NFR1 (Fig. 2b). LysM receptor kinases with a similar 
arrangement of CxC motifs, «-helix predictions and conservation of 
the Pro substituted in LysM3 of EPR3-10 were found in both dicots and 
monocots (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). 


EPR3 controls infection at the epidermis 


Increased R7AexoU infection of nodule primordia in epr3 mutants 
suggests a role for truncated EPS and EPR3 in regulation of bacterial 


an c Figure 2 | Domain structure of EPR3 receptor 
SP LYSM1 LYSM2 LYSM3 TM Kinase protein. a, Diagram presenting the EPR3 domains. 
SP, signal peptide; TM, transmembrane domain. 
b LYSM1 b, Positions of CxC di-cysteine motifs (dark grey), 
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entry across the epidermal cell layer. We therefore recorded the num- 
ber of infection threads reaching the base of root hair cells at the 
epidermal-cortical cell boundary (long infection threads; Figs 1j 
and 3a, b) and/or infection threads not reaching the epidermal-cor- 
tical cell boundary (short infection threads; Fig. 3a, c) 10 and 14 days 
post inoculation (d.p.i.). Inoculation of Gifu with R7AexoU resulted 
in a five- to tenfold reduction in total infection threads compared to 
R7A, and at 10 d.p.i. no infection threads reached the base of root hair 
cells (Fig. 3a). In epr3-10 and epr3-11, infection-thread initiation by 
R7AexoU was increased and progression was observed (Fig. 3a). At 10 
and 14 d.p.i. significantly more long infection threads had reached 
the cortical boundary in epr3-10, and at 14 d.p.i. the total number 
of infection threads was significantly higher in both epr3-10 and 
epr3-11 (Fig. 3a). Further microscopy of R7AexoU-infected nodules 
on epr3-10 and epr3-11 revealed an alternative infection by crack 
entry (Fig. 1k, 1). These observations suggested a function for Epr3 
in regulation of infection rather than in the nodule organogenic path- 
way required for cell division and primordia formation. This was 
further substantiated by the absence of R7AexoU infection in 
snflhar1 and snf2har1 double mutants that develop an excess of 
spontaneous nodules as a result of autoactivation of the organogenic 
pathway*’’’. Therefore, activation of the host organogenic pathway 
per se did not rescue the infection deficiency of R7AexoU (Extended 
Data Table 2a). We conclude that the EPR3 receptor exerts a primary 
function controlling infection, whether intracellular through infec- 
tion threads or intercellular via crack entry. In epr3 mutants this 
control is defective and R7AexoU is able to initiate more infection 
threads as well as crack entries, even when the positive effect of EPR3 
described below is absent (Fig. 3a). 

The suppressor phenotype suggested a ligand-receptor relation- 
ship between truncated EPS and EPR3. However, the function of 
wild-type EPS as a ligand for EPR3 was unclear. The consequences 
of receptor inactivation and the reciprocal absence of a putative EPS 
ligand in the R7AexoB mutant were therefore compared. ExoB is the 
UDP-glucose 4-epimerase that synthesizes UDP-galactose required 
for the first step of EPS synthesis, and R7AexoB does not synthesize 
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Figure 3 | EPS perception promotes infection thread development. 

a, Frequency of infection threads (ITs) after R7A, R7AexoB or R7AexoU 
inoculation of Gifu, epr3-10 and epr3-11. Summed over ten plants the number 
of R7AexoU-induced long infection threads at 10 and 14 d.p.i. are: Gifu, 0 and 
1.5; epr3-10, 5 and 9.4; epr3-11, 2 and 3.5. **P< 0.01 and *P < 0.05 indicate 
significant differences (t-test) in total infection thread number compared to 
groups at the same d.p.i. and indicated by matching coloured dots. Bars show 
s.e.m. for the total number of infection threads. See Supplementary Table 2 for 
extended statistical analysis. n values are shown above each column. 

b, c, Representative images of long (b) and short (c) infection threads observed 
from a. Scale bars, 20 um. 
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EPS. Unlike R7AexoU, R7AexoB forms infected nodules on Gifu, 
albeit after a delay** (Extended Data Fig. 6a). 

Infection-thread formation was scored on Gifu, epr3-10 and epr3- 
11 at 10 and 14 d.p.i. with R7AexoB or R7A. The total number of 
infection threads in Gifu plants inoculated with R7AexoB was reduced 
to about half at 10 and 14 d.p.i. compared to R7A, suggesting a positive 
function of wild-type EPS (Fig. 3a). In reciprocal experiments infection- 
thread formation in R7A-inoculated epr3-10 and epr3-11 was reduced 
to about half, suggesting that EPR3 promotes efficient infection-thread 
initiation (Fig. 3a). A reduction in infection-thread formation was also 
observed in R7AexoB compared to R7A-inoculated epr3-10 and epr3- 
11 plants, possibly reflecting a passive physicochemical role of EPS. For 
both Gifu and the epr3 mutants the number of infection threads reach- 
ing the cortical boundary was significantly reduced at 10 and 14 d.p.i. 
compared to R7A-inoculated plants. 

These observations demonstrate that both wild-type EPS and a 
functional EPR3 receptor are required for sustained infection-thread 
initiation. To substantiate a functional relationship between EPS and 
EPR3 further, the effect of purified EPS (100 ppg ml ~ ) was examined on 
R7AexoB-inoculated Gifu and epr3-11 plants. A significant increase 
in infection threads was observed with Gifu while no increase was 
detected in epr3-11 (Fig. 4a). This Epr3-dependent positive effect of 
EPS addition supports the notion of a ligand-receptor relationship. 


EPS and truncated EPS are perceived 


Based on the inference that truncated EPS causes impaired infection, 
we sought to define the timing of the host perception and negative 
reaction. We inoculated Gifu, epr3-10 and epr3-11 mutants with 
R7AexoU and then after 15 min, 1 h, 24 h or 96 h, inoculated these 
plants with either R7A or R7AexoB. Formation of infected nodules 
was scored at 14-42 d.p.i. Ifthe second inoculation occurred within 24 
h, the prior inoculation with R7AexoU had no effect. This implies that 
the negative host reaction to truncated EPS is not immediate. 
However, when the second inoculation was delayed until 96 h after 
R7AexoU inoculation, an Epr3-dependent reduction in nodule num- 
bers was observed (Extended Data Fig 6b, and control in Extended 
Data Fig 6c). Significantly fewer nodules developed on Gifu with 
R7AexoB compared to R7A as second inoculum. In contrast, this 
difference in R7AexoU sensitivity between R7A and R7AexoB 
was absent in epr3-10 or epr3-11 mutants. We infer that EPR3 per- 
ceives both truncated EPS and wild-type EPS, and that wild-type EPS 
can out-compete truncated EPS. In support of this interpretation an 
Epr3-dependent increase in infection-thread formation was observed 
after co-inoculation of R7AexoU with the Nod-factor-deficient but 
wild-type-EPS-producing R7AAnodA” (Fig. 4b). 
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Figure 4 | EPS and truncated EPS are perceived by the EPR3 receptor. 

a, Frequency of infection threads (ITs) after addition of purified EPS to R7A or 
R7AexoB inoculated epr3-11 and Gifu. No effect of EPS addition was detectable 
on R7AexoU inoculated plants. b, R7AAnodA and R7AexoU co-inoculation of 
Gifu and epr3-11. *P < 0.05 (t-test). n values are shown above each column. 
c, Sensorgrams show surface binding in nm as a result of binding of increasing 
concentrations of EPR3 ectodomain to monomeric EPS. d, Corresponding 
sensorgrams for maltohexaose. Values from triplicate measurements; bars 
show s.e.m. 
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EPR3 perceives EPS directly 


The physical interaction between EPS and EPR3 was assessed in a 
binding assay using biolayer interferometry technology. EPR3 ecto- 
domain protein was purified following baculovirus expression in 
insect cells (Extended Data Fig. 7) and octasaccharide EPS monomers 
were enriched from crude EPS (Extended Data Fig. 8a). EPS mono- 
mers were purified by size-exclusion chromatography, verified by 
mass spectrometry and chemoselectively labelled with biotin by 
aniline-catalysed oxime formation at the reducing end** (Extended 
Data Fig. 8b-e) to enable immobilization with streptavidin biosensors 
and affinity measurements. Biotin-functionalized maltohexaose was 
used as carbohydrate control. The sensorgrams obtained with EPS 
showed time- and EPR3-dependent association and dissociation 
while no detectable signal was obtained with the maltohexaose control 
(Fig. 4c, d). A Kq value of 2.7 + 0.2 1M was determined for binding of 
monomeric EPS to the EPR3 ectodomain. This in vitro assay shows 
that EPR3 ectodomain can recognize monomeric EPS by direct bind- 
ing and distinguish maltohexaose. 


Cellular localization of Epr3 expression 


Phenotypic characterization suggested EPR3 monitoring of EPS and 
control of bacterial passage through the root epidermis. Epr3 pro- 
moter activity was therefore investigated in transformed roots of 
Gifu using both an pEpr3::GUS reporter and an pEpr3::tYFP-NLS 
fusion localizing triple YFP protein in the nucleus. GUS activity was 
detected only in inoculated pEpr3::GUS transgenic roots at 3 d.p.i. 
(Fig. 5a, b). A more detailed study showed pEpr3::tYFP-NLS express- 
ion in epidermal cells in the susceptible root zone (Fig. 5c—h). A high 
level of YFP fluorescence was observed in root hairs with progressing 
infection threads (Fig. 5f-h), supporting a role for EPR3 in the control 
of epidermal infection. 


A two-step process controls infection 

In L. japonicus the primary signal transduction events activating 
infection and nodule organogenesis are triggered within minutes 
following the perception of Nod factors by the NFRI and NFR5 
receptors*’**. To investigate whether EPR3 could substitute the func- 
tion of NFR1 and/or NFR5 in Nod-factor perception, Epr3 was 
expressed in nfrl-1 and nfr5-2 mutants. In contrast to Nfrl and 
Nfr5 expressed from cognate or 35S promoters, full-length Epr3 
(pEpr3::Epr3) and p35S::Epr3 did not restore nodulation (Extended 
Data Table 2b). To assess if the initial Nod-factor-mediated signalling 
was perturbed in epr3 mutants, the expression of two Nod-factor- 
induced genes, Nin and NfyA1, was measured following application 
of 10 * M purified Nod factors (Extended Data Fig. 3c, d). Although 
Nin expression differed between the epr3-10 mutant that possibly 
maintains residual kinase activity and the epr3-11 insertion mutant, 
expression of both genes was induced in Gifu, epr3-10 and epr3-11, 
indicating that EPR3 is not essential for Nod-factor perception. Under 


pEpr3::GUS 


pEpr3::tYFP-NLS 


Figure 5 | EPR3 is Nod-factor-induced and expressed in epidermal cells. 
a, Expression of pEpr3::GUS in R7A-inoculated root (n = 25). b, Non- 
inoculated control (n = 15). ¢, d, pEpr3::tYFP-NLS expression in epidermal 
cells of the susceptible zone visualized as green fluorescent nuclei, marked 
with yellow arrows in f-h (n = 20). e-h, pEpr3::tYFP-NLS expression in root 
hairs (n = 20). Rhizobia were labelled with DsRed to show infection threads, 
white arrows. Scale bars: a-d, 500 um; e-h, 20 tm. 
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the same conditions, Epr3 expression was Nod-factor-induced in 
Gifu (Extended Data Fig. 3e). Supporting Nod-factor induction of 
Epr3, no pEpr3::GUS activity was detected in roots inoculated with 
an R7AnodC mutant unable to synthesize Nod factors*’. In contrast, 
Epr3 and Nin expression was observed after inoculation with 
R7AexoU or R7AexoB (Extended Data Figs 3a, b and 4d, e). 


Discussion 


Here we describe a transmembrane receptor kinase, EPR3, and show 
that rhizobial access to legume roots is controlled by a two-stage 
mechanism. In L. japonicus two LysM receptors, NFR1 and NFRS, with 
high affinity for Nod factors trigger symbiotic signal transduction**”*. 
One consequence of this first recognition is Epr3 expression in root 
hairs and epidermal cells of the susceptible zone, and we propose that 
the EPR3 LysM receptor kinase then monitors the EPS status of 
bacteria during rhizobial infection (Fig. 6). Several lines of evidence 
support such a role for EPR3: (i) mutation of Epr3 suppresses the 
negative effect of truncated EPS; (ii) suppression of truncated EPS 
effects by normal EPS from R7AAnodA is Epr3-dependent; (iii) muta- 
tion of Epr3 and absence of EPS ligand in R7AexoB have comparable 
effects on infection; (iv) inhibition of EPS-deficient R7AexoB by trun- 
cated EPS from R7AexoU pre-inoculation is Epr3-dependent; (v) epr3 
mutants display defective perception of purified EPS; and (vi) EPR3 
ectodomain binds purified monomeric EPS directly. Taken together, 
our data also suggest that EPR3 distinguishes between EPS variants 
and acts positively in response to compatible EPS and negatively in 
response to incompatible EPS (Fig. 6). This explains the reduced 
infection rate of R7AexoB resulting from absence of a positive res- 
ponse, the positive response to EPS addition, and the abrogated infec- 
tion of R7AexoU induced by a negative response. 

Phenotypic characterization of epr3 mutants and EPS-addition 
experiments suggest that plant surveillance of bacterial EPS is exerted 
at the stage of colonization and infection of epidermal cells, irrespect- 
ive of whether infection is intracellular through infection threads or 
intercellular by crack entry. We hypothesize that this recognition 
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Figure 6 | Model for two-step receptor-mediated recognition of compatible 
rhizobia. a, Step 1: colonization and host-specific initiation of infection 
triggered by Nod factor binding by NFR1 and NFR3S receptors leads to Epr3 
expression in epidermal cells (grey circles) and root hair curling enclosing 
rhizobia. Step 2: NFR1 and NERS signalling continues and EPR3 perceives EPS. 
b-e, Tentative outcomes from EPR3 perception of compatible EPS and 
truncated EPS. b, A basic level of EPR3 signalling promotes infection. 

c, Perception of compatible EPS increases signalling and promotes persistent 
infection. d, Truncated EPS activates a pathway blocking infection. 

e, Alternatively a co-receptor mechanism inhibits infection. 
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increases basic signalling to a level required for sustained infection, 
most likely by amplifying ongoing Nod-factor-mediated signalling 
and/or suppressing plant defence responses (Fig. 6c and Extended 
Data Fig. 3b, c). In contrast, perception of incompatible EPS could 
possibly redirect signalling through a complex with a co-receptor, 
such as another LysM receptor or a lectin receptor (Fig. 6d, e). In 
all cases, perception of incompatible EPS may lead to mis-regulated 
gene activation or activation of a new set of downstream targets’””**. 
Inactivation of EPR3 in mutants diminishes this change in down- 
stream signalling. As a result, EPR3 surveillance of EPS at the ini- 
tiation of infection is lifted and infection threads or crack entry are 
initiated. Wild-type levels of infection are not obtained as epr3 muta- 
tions also eliminate the positive signalling required for sustained 
infection (Fig. 6c). 

Taken together, our data show that EPS serves as a signal perceived 
by the EPR3 receptor. The ligand specificity, biochemical mechanisms 
and downstream consequences are a challenge for the future that may 
add new perspectives on carbohydrate signalling by LysM proteins 
that are represented across many forms of life, from bacteria to 
humans*°. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Plant material and growth conditions. Seeds were treated with concentrated 
sulfuric acid, surface sterilized in 0.5% bleach and germinated on wet filter paper 
for 3 days as previously described*!. Seeds with emerging radicles were transferred 
to square Petri dishes with agar slopes (plates) or magenta boxes (Sigma-Aldrich) 
containing 0.25 B&D medium”. The plate medium was solidified with 1.4% 
Agar Noble (Difco) and the surface of the slope was covered with filter paper 
(AGF 651, Frisenette ApS). A metal bar with 3-mm holes for roots was inserted at 
the top of the agar slope. Plates were incubated in an upright position in specially 
fabricated boxes, excluding light from the roots below the metal bar. Magenta 
boxes containing lightweight expanded clay aggregate (LECA, Saint-Gobain 
Weber A/S, http://www.weber.dk, 2-4 mm diameter) and vermiculite size M 
(Damolin A/S, http://www.damolin.dk) in a 4:1 mixture were supplemented with 
60 ml 0.25x B&D. Plants were incubated at 21 °C under a 16 h light/8 h dark 
cycle. For nodulation studies plates containing ten plants each were inoculated 
with 500-1,000 ul of M. loti at an optical density of OD¢o9 = 0.02-0.05. 
Bacterial strains and growth conditions. Wild-type M. loti strain R7A** and 
strains R7AexoU, R7AexoB, R7AAnodA and R7AnodC derived from R7A were 
grown in TY/YMB medium at 28 °C. The corresponding strains constitutively 
expressing DsRed or lacZ were obtained through the introduction of plasmids 
pSKDSRED” or pXLGD4”, respectively, and were used for the visualization of 
infection threads. Roots used for counting infection threads were inspected using 
a Zeiss Axioplan 2 image fluorescence microscope. Bacteria expressing lacZ 
within infection threads were visualized as previously described’. Infection 
threads were also visualized following staining of roots in 0.01% toluidine blue 
for 1 min and rinsing in several changes of H,O. Agrobacterium rhizogenes strains 
AR12 or AR1193*”* were used for all hairy root transformation experiments 
according to previously described methods”. The following concentrations of 
antibiotics were used for M. loti and A. rhizogenes strains: ampicillin, 100 pg ml); 
tetracycline, 2-10 jig ml ~ 1. gentamicin, 50 jig ml ~ l. rifampicin, 100 ng ml}; spec- 
tinomycin, 100 pg ml}; neomycin, 100 ig mit, 

Suppressor screen. Seeds from L. japonicus ecotype Gifu’ were treated with ethyl 
methanesulfonate (EMS) and N-ethyl-N-nitrosourea (ENU) and M2 plants of 
self-fertilized M1 plants were inoculated with the R7AexoU strain. In the primary 
screen, 500 to 1,000 plants originating from ten M1 seeds pools were grown in 
autoclaved trays (35 X 55 X 25 cm) containing LECA and vermiculite in a 3:1 mix 
and 510.25 B&D for 6 to 8 weeks in greenhouse conditions. To avoid flooding 
the plant roots a metal plate covered with cloth was placed in the bottom of the 
trays. Based on nodulation and growth phenotypes approximately 500 M2 plants 
from 1,246 M1 pools were identified as putative suppressor mutants and trans- 
ferred to soil for seed production. Subsequently, progeny from these putative 
suppressor mutants were tested for inheritance of the observed phenotype using 
the square plate setup described above at 21 °C in growth cabinets. This proced- 
ure identified the exo277 (epr3-10) suppressor mutant line. Finally an epr3 allelic 
mutant series was established from lines obtained from the Lotus TILLING 
facility (RevGenUK, http://revgenuk.jic.ac.uk/) and from the LORE] insertional 
mutagenesis project (http://users-mb.au.dk/pmgrp/index.html). All mutants 
were genotyped using the primers listed in Supplementary Table 1. 

Genetic analysis. The mutation carried by the exo277 (epr3-10) suppressor line 
was mapped using a F2 population established from a cross to L. japonicus 
ecotype MG113 obtained from Legume Base (http://www.legumebase.brc. 
miyazaki-u.ac.jp/). Marker information was obtained from deep sequencing of 
the MG113 genome and comparison towards the Gifu genome sequence. A list of 
SSR, indel and SNP markers is shown in Supplementary Table 3. 

Protein analysis. BlastP (http://blast.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/Blast.cgi) was used to find 
EPR3 homologues from other plants. Clustal Omega (http://www.ebi.ac.uk/ 
Tools/msa/clustalo/) was used for multiple sequence alignment. The phylogen- 
etic analysis was performed using the CLC Main Workbench v6.5. SignalP 4.1 
Server (http://www.cbs.dtu.dk/services/SignalP/) and TMHMM Server v2.0 
(http://www.cbs.dtu.dk/services/TMHMM-2.0/) predicted signal peptides and 
transmembrane domains. PSIPRED (http://bioinf.cs.ucl.ac.uk/psipred/) was 
used for secondary structure prediction. 

Expression and purification of the EPR3 ectodomain. The Epr3 ectodomain 
nucleotide sequence was codon-optimized for insect cell expression (GeneScript, 
Piscataway) and engineered with an N-terminal gp67 signal peptide and a 
C-terminal hexahistidine tag. The insert was cloned into the transfer vector 
pOET2 (Oxford Expression Technologies) and recombinant baculoviruses were 
obtained with the flashBAC GOLD system (OET) according to the manufac- 
turer’s instructions. Sf9 cells (1.5 X 10° cells per ml) cultured at 26 °C in suspen- 
sion in serum-free HyClone SFX-Insect medium (FisherScientific) supplemented 
with 100 U1"! penicillin/streptomycin (Life technologies) and 1% (v/v) chem- 
ically defined lipid concentrate (Gibco) were infected with recombinant passage 3 
virus particles (20 ml per | of culture). After expression for 5 days, medium 
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supernatant was harvested by centrifugation and was subjected to an overnight 
dialysis step against 50 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 200 mM NaCl at room temperature. 

EPR3 ectodomain was purified from the medium by Ni-IMAC using a HisTrap 
excel affinity column (GE Healthcare). The protein was eluted with 50 mM Tris- 
HCl, 200 mM NaCl and 500 mM imidazole. After dialysis against 50 mM Tris- 
HCl pH 8.0, 200 mM NaCl, EPR3 ectodomain was further purified by another 
step of Ni-IMAC using a HisTrap HP affinity column (GE Healthcare). After 
elution and subsequent concentration, the purification was finalized by a SEC 
step on a Superdex 75 10/300 GL column connected to an AKTA Purifier system 
(GE Healthcare) in a buffer containing PBS, pH 7.2. The protein is expressed in 
different glycosylation states, visible as distinct bands on an SDS-PAGE gel. 
Purification of monomeric exopolysaccharide. Monomeric EPS was recovered 
from minimal G/RDM culture media by sequential precipitation with absolute 
EtOH. Initially high molecular weight polysaccharides were precipitated with 
three volumes of EtOH (v/v) as previously described. The remaining supernat- 
ant was concentrated down by rotary evaporation and the low-molecular-weight 
oligosaccharides were recovered from the solution by additional precipitation 
with nine volumes of EtOH (v/v). 

Crude nine-volume EtOH precipitate was dialysed against deionized H,O 
using SpectraPor 1000OMWCO tubing, at 4 °C. Concentrated dialysate was fil- 
tered through nylon centrifuge filters (0.22 1m pore size) and fractionated on 
Superdex Peptide 10/300 GL column (GE Healthcare Life Sciences), assembled 
with Agilent Technologies 1200 Series system, with 50 mM ammonium acetate 
buffer pH 6.7 (BioXtra, =98%, Sigma Aldrich) used as the eluent. The 48 min 
separation was carried out in isocratic conditions, and with 0.5 ml min~ 1 column 
flow, at room temperature. Eluting fractions were simultaneously evaluated with 
a refractive index detector (RID-10A, Shimadzu) and multiple wavelength 
detector (Agilent Technologies 1200 Series) at 4 = 210, 230 and 280 nm, respect- 
ively. The fractions giving a positive response in RID were pooled, frozen and 
ammonium acetate buffer was evacuated by multiple freeze-drying cycles. The 
quality of monomeric EPS was evaluated by MALDI mass spectrometry and by 
NMR analysis (A. Muszynski, personal communication, 2015). 

MALDI-TOF mass spectrometry analysis of monomeric polysaccharide. 
Monomeric EPS fraction was dissolved in water and mixed 1:1 (v/v) with either 
0.5 M Super-DHB (9:1 mixture of DHB and 2-hydroxy-5-methoxybenzoic acid) 
or 0.5 M THAP (2,4,6-trihydroxyacetophenone monohydrate) matrix in meth- 
anol and spotted onto a stainless steel target plate. MALDI spectra were recorded 
in the negative reflector ionization mode using Applied Biosystem’s AB SCIEX 
TOE/TOF 5800 system. 

Synthesis of EPS octaose-biotin and maltohexaose-biotin conjugates. 
Carbohydrates were conjugated to biotin following an approach analogous to 
the one described by Broghammer et al.*°. Heterobifunctional aminooxy-thiol 
OEG linker, O-(2-(2-(2-(2-tritylsulfanylethoxy)ethoxy)ethoxy)ethyl)hydroxyla- 
mine, was prepared as described previously*®. All other chemicals were 
purchased from Sigma-Aldrich, and used without further purification. Liquid 
chromatography—mass spectrometry (LCMS) was performed on an UltiMate 
3000 UHPLC* focused system, fitted with a Thermo Fisher MSQ Plus ESI MS, 
using a Phenomenex Gemini 5 jm, C18, 110 A, 50 X 4.6 mm analytical column, 
and using a gradient of 5-100% acetonitrile in water containing 0.1% formic acid. 
Preparative high-performance liquid chromatography (HPLC) was performed 
on an UltiMate 3000 instrument fitted with a Waters 996 photodiode detector, 
using a Phenomenex Luna 5 im, C18(2), 100 A, 250 X 100mm semi-preparative 
column. Both conjugates were purified using a gradient of 5-60% acetonitrile in 
water containing 0.1% formic acid, and with a flow rate of 5 ml min” *. High- 
resolution mass spectrometry (HRMS) was performed on a Bruker Solarix XR 
ESI/MALDI-FT-ICR-MS instrument equipped with a 7 T magnet. The instru- 
ment was run in ESI-mode and externally calibrated with NaOTFA cluster ions. 
Data was processed using Bruker Data Analysis 4.1. Purified EPS octaose (1.7 mg, 
1.18 pmol, 5 mM) was dissolved in 50 mM NaOAc buffer containing 50 mM 
aniline in MeCN-H;0 (1:1), pH 4.5, and aminooxy-thiol OEG linker (10 mM) 
was added*. The resulting mixture was allowed to react at 40°C for 16 h. 
Conjugate oxime formation was confirmed by LCMS. MS (ESI) calculated for 
[M+H, 3Ac]* = 1,888.6, found 1,889.0, and calculated for [M+H, 2Ac]* = 
1,846.6, found 1,846.9. The mixture was concentrated under a N, flow, and 
triturated three times with n-heptane to remove excess linker. To the residue 
was added a 5% solution of triethylsilane in trifluoroacetic acid (5 ml). After 
15min at room temperature the mixture was concentrated under a N>2 flow 
and triturated three times with n-heptane. The residue was dissolved in 50 mM 
Na2B4O7 buffer, pH 8.3, to a concentration of EPS of 2.5 mM, upon which 
N-(2-(2-(2-(biotinylamido)ethoxy)ethoxy)ethyl)-2-iodoacetamide (5 mM) was 
added*. The reaction was conducted at room temperature for 15 min, after which 
the product was purified by preparative HPLC. The chromatogram displayed 
several overlapping peaks, owing to microheterogenity in the distribution of 
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OAc groups, ranging from one to three OAc groups. The EPS octamer-biotin 
conjugate (27% yield) was quantified using the HABA -avidin biotin-quantification 
kit from Pierce. HRMS (FT-ICR) calculated for: [M+H, 3Ac]* = 2,060.7067, 
found 2,060.7066, and calculated for [M+H, 2Ac]* =2,018.6961, found 
2,018.7004, and calculated for [M+H, 1Ac]* = 1,976.6856, found 1,976.6888, 
and calculated for [M+2H, 3Ac]** = 1,030.8574, found 1,030.8559, and calcu- 
lated for [M+2H, 2Ac]?* = 1,009.8521, found 1,009.8514, and calculated for 
[M+2H, 1Ac]** = 988.8468, found 988.8463. 

The synthesis of a maltohexose-biotin conjugate was performed essen- 
tially as for the EPS-biotin conjugate. HRMS (FT-ICR) calculated for 
[M+H]* = 1,612.6252, found 1,612.6214. 

Biolayer interferometry binding studies. EPR3 ectodomain interaction with 
EPS octamer was measured on an Octet RED biolayer interferometer (Pall 
ForteBio) that measures wavelength shift (AA) of reflected white light in real time. 
Binding of a protein to immobilized ligand” will change the optical thickness of a 
biosensor resulting in a quantifiable wavelength shift (see http://www.fortebio. 
com/bli-technology.html). Biotinylated EPS octaose, and maltohexaose as con- 
trol, were immobilized on streptavidin biosensors (Pall ForteBio) at a concentra- 
tion of 250 nM for 5 min. Immobilization levels were identical for the EPS and 
maltohexaose conjugates, amounting to approximately 0.6 nm and 0.5 nm, 
respectively. Interaction with EPR3 ectodomain was measured in dilution series 
at protein concentrations ranging from 1.25-40 [tM in phosphate buffered saline, 
pH 7.0, with 0.01% Tween 20, at 30 °C for 10 min. Subsequently, dissociation was 
conducted in protein-free phosphate buffered saline, pH 7.0, with 0.01% Tween 
20, at 30 °C for 3 min. Background measurements using biosensors immobilized 
with free biotin were subtracted from EPS and maltohexaose data in order to 
account for unspecific binding. Sensorgrams were aligned to the baseline using 
ForteBio Data Analysis 7.0 (Pall ForteBio), and data processing with GraphPad 
PRISM 6.05 software yielded a Ky = 2.7 + 0.2 1M from triplicate measurements 
with EPR3 ectodomain. 

Expression analysis. For expression analysis in roots, plants were grown and Nod 
factors applied modifying a method previously described*’. mRNA was isolated 
from Nod-factor-treated (10 * M) roots using Dynabeads mRNA DIRECT kit 
(Invitrogen). RevertAid M-MuLV Reverse Transcriptase (Fermentas) was used 
for cDNA synthesis. All cDNA samples were tested for genomic DNA contam- 
ination using primers specific for the Nin gene promoter”. A Lightcycler480 
instrument and Lightcycler480 SYBR Green I master (Roche Diagnostics 
GmbH) was used for the real time quantitative PCR. ATP-synthase (ATP), ubi- 
quitin-conjugating enzyme (UBC) and protein phosphatase 2A (PP2A) were used 
as reference genes’. Melting curve analyses and sequencing of all the amplified 
products were performed to verify the specificity of the primers. The relative 
quantification software (Roche) was used to calculate the normalized effi- 
ciency-corrected relative transcript levels. The geometric mean of the relative 
transcript levels for the three biological (each consisting of ten plants) and three 
technical repetitions and the corresponding upper and lower 95% confidence 
were calculated™*. Epr3, Nin, NfyAl and reference genes primers are listed in 
Supplementary Table 4. 

Transformation of Nicotiana benthamiana leaves. The Epr3::YFP-HA con- 
struct was obtained by amplifying the Epr3 cDNA sequence (without the stop 
codon) with primers containing attB sites and a thrombin site following the attB2 
site in the reverse primer. The amplified product was recombined into the 
pDONR207 vector (Invitrogen) in a Gateway BP reaction (Invitrogen), which 
further recombined with the vector pEarleygate101°° in the Gateway LR reaction 
(Invitrogen) to construct pEarleygate::p35S::Epr3:: YFP-HA. 

A. tumefaciens strain AGL1 transformed with the pEarleygate::p35S::Epr3:: 

YFP-HA expression clone was grown to high density in liquid culture, centrifuged 
at 1300g and suspended in 10 mM Mes-KOH, 10 mM MgCl, and 0.15mM 
aceteosyringone. The culture was diluted to OD¢o9 = 0.2 and mixed with a 
1/10 volume of an A. tumefaciens culture expressing the silencing suppressor 
p19°°. Leaves of 3-4-week-old N. benthamiana plants were infiltrated with the 
mix and analysed at 3 days post infiltration using a Zeiss LSM510 META confocal 
microscope. For co-localization of EPR3-eYFP with the plasma membrane the 
membrane dye FM 4-64 (Invitrogen) was used. 
Promoter GUS and tYFP-NLS analysis. A putative Epr3 promoter region of 
1,016 bp was amplified from L. japonicus Gifu genomic DNA by PCR using 
primers containing attB sites and recombined into pDONR207 (Invitrogen) using 
the Gateway BP reaction (Invitrogen) to create the entry clone pDONR207:: 
pEpr3. The entry clone was recombined using Gateway LR reactions 
(Invitrogen) with destination vectors pIV10::GW::GUS and pIV10::GW::tYFP- 
NLS (D. Reid, personal communication, 2014) to create the pIV10::pEpr3::GUS 
and. pIV10::pEpr3::tYFP-NLS constructs. The plasmids containing these pro- 
moter fusions were transformed into A. rhizogenes. 


The pIV10::pEpr3::GUS and pIV10::pEpr3::tYFP-NLS constructs in A. rhizo- 
genes were transformed into L. japonicus as previously described*’. Transformed 
plants were transferred to Magenta boxes and grown for a week before inocu- 
lation with 1,000 pl ofa dilution (OD¢00 = 0.01-0.02) of M. loti strain R7A DsRed 
or MAFF303099 DsRed per plant. For pEpr3::tYFP-NLS analysis, transgenic roots 
were observed for nuclear fluorescence using a Zeiss LSM510 META confocal 
microscope. For pEpr3::GUS and pNin::GUS analysis, roots were stained using 
GUS-staining buffer (0.05 M sodium phosphate buffer pH 7.0, 10 mM EDTA, 
20% methanol (v/v), 50 mg ml’ X-gluc dissolved in DMSO) at 37 °C overnight. 
Stained roots were washed with 70% (v/v) ethanol and stored at 4°C. Root and 
nodule sections used for visualizing the spatial GUS activity were obtained using a 
Leica M165 FC stereomicroscope. 

Nodule sectioning. Two- to six-week-old nodules induced by M. loti lacZ were 
fixed with 1.25% glutaraldehyde in 0.1 M phosphate buffer, and then stained in 
LacZ reaction buffer (0.1 M sodium phosphate buffer pH 7.0, 0.64 mg ml! X-gal 
dissolved in N-methyl-2-pyrvalidone, 5 mM potassium ferrocyanide, 5 mM pot- 
assium ferricyanide, 0.1% (w/v)) at room temp overnight. The nodule samples 
were embedded in 3% agarose in water, sliced in thick layer sections (50 to 
100 jum) using a Leica VT 1000S vibratome. For semi-thin layer sections, nodules 
were fixed in a mixture of 4% (w/v) paraformaldehyde and 1% glutaraldehyde in 
0.1 M phosphate buffer pH 7.2. Samples were then embedded using a Technobit 
7100 (Heraeus Kulzer), sliced in semi-thin layer sections (7 Jum) using a Leica 
RM2045 microtome, and then mounted onto microscope slides. Sections were 
stained with 0.1% toluidine blue in water and observed using a Zeiss Axioplan 2 
image fluorescence microscope. 

Competition analysis. L. japonicus Gifu seedlings, on square growth plates, were 
inoculated with 1 ml of an OD¢o0 = 0.02 R7AexoU suspension per plate and 
grown at 21 °C for 15 min, 1 h, 24h and 96 h before subsequent inoculation with 
1 ml of an ODgo9 = 0.02 R7A or R7AexoB suspension. In control experiments 
the symbiotically impaired Nod factor mutant R7AAnodA was used as the 
initial inoculum. A 1:1 mixture of R7AexoU and R7AAnodA was used in the 
coinoculation study (Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 6). For the EPS treatment 
experiment, Gifu and epr3-11 seedlings were inoculated with 1 ml R7AexoB 
DsRed (OD¢oo = 0.02) per plate. After 72 h, 100 pg ml! of LMW EPS purified 
from R7AAndvB or sterile water was added. Plants were grown at 21 °C for 7 days, 
and infection threads were counted. 

Constructs for complementation of nfr1 and nfr5 mutants. A full-length geno- 
mic Epr3 construct containing 1,016 bp upstream from the start codon and 2,014 
bp downstream of the stop codon was amplified by PCR and cloned into pENTER 
vector (Invitrogen), to construct the entry clone named pENTER::pEpr3::Epr3. 
The entry clone was recombined using Gateway LR reactions (Invitrogen) with 
destination vectors named pIV10::GW, to construct pIV10::pEpr3::Epr3. The 
construct p35S::Epr3::t35S was obtained by amplifying the Epr3 cDNA sequence 
from start to stop codon with primers containing attB sites and recombining into 
the pDONR207 vector (Invitrogen) which was further recombined with the des- 
tination vector pIV10::p35S::GW::t35S in a Gateway LR reaction (Invitrogen) 
creating the expression clone pIV10::p35S::Epr3::t358. 

Data reporting. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
The experiments were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to 
allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 
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(epr3-10) 
Extended Data Figure 1 | Genetic mapping and gene structure of Epr3. recombinations delimiting the Epr3 locus are indicated. b, Alignment of 
a, Genetic map*’”** around the Epr3 locus. Positions of bacterial artificial genomic and cDNA sequences defined 10 exons in Epr3 and a gene structure 
chromosome (BAC) and transformation-competent artificial chromosome spanning 4,770 bp. The Epr3 gene is marked together with the exon-intron 


(TAC) clones and of closest markers together with the number of informative __ structure of Epr3 and positions of mutations. 
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Lotus TNDFDETRRI FGVLGEKEV. MKSNKSK LKALCKIH ‘ASGDDHLYLVY| PNGSLSEHLHDPLLKGHQ! LDSAKGIEYIHDYTKAQ 
Medicago TNNFDETRRI FGMLEEKEV. MKSNKSK LKALCKIH ‘ASGDDHLYLVY| PNGSLSEHLHDPLLKGHQ! LDSAKGIEYIHDYTKAR 
Soybean TNNFDETRRI FGMLEEKEV. MRSNKSK LKALCRIH ‘ASGDDHLYLVYEFVPNGSLCEHLHDPLLKGHQI LLDAAKGLEYIHDYTKAR 
Tomato TSDFDESRIT GTIGKQEV. MRSNKSK LKVLCKIH ‘ASGDDHLYLVY| PNGSLNEHLHQPMLKGHK DTARGIEYIHDHTKSR 
Fragaria TNNFDDTRKI FAILGEAEV. IMRSTRTK LKVLCRIH ‘ASGSEHLCLVYEFVHNGSLNDHLHDPLLKGRQI LDTARGIEYIHDHTKTR 
Ricinus TNNFDESRKI FGELAGQEV. MKSNKSK LKVLCRIH ‘ASGDDHLYLVYEYIQNGSLSDHLHDPLLKGYQ, DAAKGIEYIHDHTKTR 
Sorghum TANFDEKRKI LGFIGAHET. MKASKSK. LKALCKVH ‘AAGDDHLYLVY' QNGSLSEHLHDPLLKGHQI LDAARGIEYIHDHTKAC 
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Lotus YvI LRAKVAI LAKLVERTNDEEFIATRL' LKELQVTVKT, 'VMLELITGKRALFRDNQEANNMRSLVAVVNQIFQEDNPETALEVTVDGN 
Medicago YVI LRAKVAI LAKLVERTNDEEFLATRL' VKELQVTIKT, 'VISELITGKRALFRDNKEANNMKSLIAVVNKIFQDEDPVAALEAVVDGN 
Soybean YVI LRAKVAI LAKLVERTNDEELIATRL VKELQVTIKT, 'VLAELITGKRALFRDNQEASNMKSLTSVVGQIFKDDDPETVLADAIDGN 
Tomato YVI MRAKVAI LAKLVGRTNEDEFLATRL! VKELQITTKT, 'VLAELITGKRALIRENGDPNKMKSLISIIHEIFQGEDPDSALESFIDEN 
Fragaria YVI LRAKVAI LARLVERSNEEDIVATR' VRELQMTSKS 'VLGELITGQRAIIRDNREPKRMRSLVSILYEVFKDDDPEIALKDKIDGN 
Ricinus YVI LRAKVAI LAKLVERTNDEDLIATRL' VKELQVTTKT, 'VLAELITGQRALVRDNWEPTKTRSLITVVYKIFEDDDPETALENSVDRN 
Sorghum YvI LRAKVAI LVKLVERSDEEECMATRL! VLELHMTTKS| 'VLAELITGLRALIRDNKEVNKMKSIISIMRKVFKSENLESSLETIIDPN 
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Lotus LQRSYPMEDVYNMAELSHWCLRENPVD| MSEIVVKLSKIIMSSTEWEASLGGDSQVFSGVFDG 


Medicago LLRNYPIEGVYKMAELSHWCLSEEPVDRPEMKEIVVAVSKIVMSSIEWEASLGGDSQVFSGVFDG 
Soybean LQRSYPMEDVYKMAELAHWCLCEDPNVRPEMREIVVALSQIVMSSTEWEASLGGDREVFSGVLDG 
Tomato LKGCYPMEDIYKMAETAEWCLSENAINRPEMREVVVSLSQIRISSTEWEASLGGDSLVFSGVFNG 
Fragaria LNGSYPMEEVYKMGETARWCSSEDPVNRPEMRDIVQSLSHILMSSVEWEASLGGKSEVFSGLFSG 
Ricinus LQGSFPVEDVYKMAE ITAEWCLNEDPINRPEMRDIVPNLSKIMTSSVEWEASLGGNSTVFSGIYNG 
Sorghum LKDCYPIEEVCKMANVSIWCLSEDPLNRPREMRDIMPTLCQIHLTSIEWEASLGGDGEVFSGVSYG 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Domain structure of EPR3 and homologues 
proteins. a, Alignment of LysM modules and CxC motifs from EPR3 and plant 
homologues. The cysteine substituted in epr3-3 and the conserved proline 
substituted in epr3-10 are marked. Asterisks indicate conserved amino acids. 
b, Alignment of the full-length EPR3 protein and homologous full-length 
proteins from Medicago (XP_003613165.1), soybean (XP_003517716.1, 
XP_003530632.1), tomato (XP_004242179.1), Ricinus (XP_002527912.1), 
Fragaria (XP_004300916.1) and Sorghum (XP_002455766.1). Predicted 


N-terminal signal peptides are marked and highlighted in yellow. For EPR3 a 
signal peptide of 21 amino acids is predicted by SignalP 4.1, assuming that the 
second of two methionines (arrow) that are eight amino acids apart is the 
correct N terminus. The three extracellular LysM domains are marked 

and highlighted in green. The putative transmembrane region is marked and 
highlighted in yellow. The classical kinase domains are marked I to XI and 
highlighted in blue. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Quantification of transcript levels. a, b, Relative 
expression of Epr3 (a) and Nin (b) transcript levels in Gifu, epr3-10 and epr3-11 
mutants at 8 and 24 h post inoculation (h.p.i.) with R7A, R7AexoB and 

R7AexoU. c-e, Relative expression of Nin, Nfyal and Epr3 transcripts in Gifu, 
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epr3-10 and epr3-11 and nfrl1-1 roots treated with purified Nod factors. Values 
are from three biological (each consisting of ten plants) and three technical 


replicates. Bars show the corresponding upper and lower 95% confidence 
intervals. 
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Overlay 


Epr3-eYFP Plasma membrane 
marker 


Water R7AexoB R7AexoU 


\ 
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pEpr3::GUS pNin::GUS 
c. d, e, pEpr3::GUS (d) and pNin::GUS (e) expression in roots 14 and 4 days, 


Extended Data Figure 4 | Localization of EPR3 protein and expression of 
Epr3. a-c, Membrane localization of EPR3. a, Representative image of EPR3- _ respectively, after inoculation with R7AexoB and R7AexoU. In d, n = 15, 
n= 26andn = 10 for water, R7AexoB and R7AexoU, respectively; ine, n = 10. 


eYFP transiently expressed in N. benthamiana leaves shows co-localization 
with the plasma membrane dye FM 4-64 shown in b. An overlay is shownin Scale bars: a—c, 20 jim; d, e, 0.5 mm. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Phylogeny of the individual LysM modules of all — modules do not cluster with the corresponding LysM2 and LysM3 modules of 
seventeen Lotus LysM receptor kinases. Note that among these receptor the other receptor kinases. 
kinases EPR3 stands out as the only protein where both the LysM2 and LysM3 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Competition for infection following R7AexoU 
pre-inoculation. a, Nodulation kinetics of Gifu inoculated with R7A (n = 30) 
or R7AexoB (n = 29). Nodule numbers represent infected nodules only. 

b, Time course of nodule numbers on Gifu, epr3-10 and epr3-11 inoculated with 
R7A and R7AexoB or pre-inoculated with R7AexoU followed by inoculation 
with R7A or R7AexoB 96 h later. n = 30, except for epr3-10 R7A (n = 20), epr3- 
10 R7AexoB (n = 19), epr3-10 R7AexoU/R7A (n = 28) and epr3-10 R7AexoU/ 


epra-10 epra- a 

R7AexoB (n = 28). c, Control experiment. Time course of nodule numbers on 
Gifu, epr3-10 and epr3-11 inoculated with R7A and R7AexoB or pre-inoculated 
with R7AAnodA followed by inoculation with R7A or R7AexoB 96 h later. 

n = 30, except for epr3-10 R7A (n = 20) and epr3-10 R7AnodA/R7AexoB 

(n = 29). **P <0.01 and *P < 0.05 (t-test) indicate significant differences in 
nodule number compared to groups at the same d.p.i. and indicated by 
matching coloured dots. Error bars show s.e.m. 
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4 Size exclusion column 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Purification of the EPR3 ectodomain. a, EPR3 mAU is UV absorbance at 280 nm. b, Corresponding 15% Coomassie blue- 
ectodomain expressed in insect cells was purified twice using Ni-IMAC affinity stained SDS-PAGE gel. The EPR3 ectodomain from Peak 2 in different 
columns followed by a Superdex 75 10/300 GL column size exclusion. In the _ glycosylation states is visible as distinct bands (black arrow). Units on the right 
SEC profile shown, pure EPR3 ectodomain elutes as a single peak (Peak 2), at hand side list the molecular weight (kilodaltons) of marker proteins in the 
12.2 ml elution volume. Contaminants elute in the void volume (Vo; Peak 1). _ corresponding position in the first lane to the left. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Isolation and characterization of EPS and the 
EPS-biotin conjugate by high-performance liquid chromatography and 
mass spectrometry. a, Size-exclusion chromatography profile of monomeric 
EPS isolated from culture media of R7AAndvB. R7AAndVvB is deprived of a 
2-linked cyclic glucan”. The size-exclusion chromatography separation 
resolved one major fraction observed by refractive index detection, and the 
molecular size of the eluting fraction was assigned based on retention times of 
authentic standards of polysaccharides and MALDI-TOF mass spectrometry. 
The MALDI-TOF mass spectrometry analysis of the collected fraction was 
acquired in negative ionization mode and demonstrated the presence of a major 
monoisotopic [M-H] ion at m/z 1,437.39 (calculated [M-H] = 1,437.4055, 
and formula weight = 1,439.19) consistent with a HexsGlcARibA 
octasaccharide substituted with three OAc groups. Vertical arrows mark 
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column void volume and retention time of a 1,000 Da standard. b, Synthesis of 
EPS octaose-biotin conjugate. Conditions: (i) Aminooxy-thiol OEG linker, 
aniline, acetate buffer, pH 4.5, 40 °C, 16 h; (ii) triethylsilane, trifluoroacetic acid, 
15 min; (iii) biotin-iodoacetamide reagent, borate buffer, pH 8.3, 15 min. 

c, High-performance liquid chromatography chromatogram at 206 nm. 

The chromatogram displays several overlapping peaks, owing to a micro- 
heterogenous distribution of OAc groups, ranging from 1 to 3. The inset shows 
the chromatogram for the maltohexaose-biotin conjugate. d, Fourier 
transform ion cyclotron resonance (FT-ICR) mass spectrum of EPS octaose- 
biotin conjugate. Inset displays isotopic distribution of the [M+H, 3Ac]” ion. 
e, Structure and fragmentation pattern of EPS octaose-biotin conjugate. The 
displayed m/z values refer to d. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | The number of infected nodules and uninfected nodules (‘bumps’) on wild-type Gifu and epr3 mutants 6 weeks after 
inoculation with R7AexoU DsRed 


Pisnkaenohipe Nevof plants Total no. of Total no. and % of No. and % of plants forming 
‘ uninfected nodules infected nodules* infected nodules 
Gifu 150 5909 4 (0.07%) 4 (2%) 
epr3-3 60 1844 41 (2.2%) 27 (45%) 
epr3-9 109 1982 31 (1.5%) 26 (24%) 
epr3-10 (exo277) 100 2805 61 (2.1%) 47 (47%) 
epr3-11 181 5963 65 (1.1%) 58 (32%) 
epr3-12 40 674 16 (2.3%) 12 (30%) 
epr3-13 163 4409 54 (1.2%) 43 (26%) 


* These numbers include both red and large white nodules infected with R7AexoU. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Infection of plant mutants. 


a 
~___Total plants Uninfected nodules Infected nodules 
snfthar1 50 1321 0 
snf2har1 44 342 1 
b 
Plant Genotype Construct No. of transformed plants —_No. of transformants with nodules 
Wild type empty vector 29 29 
nfr1 empty vector 30 0 
nfr1 p35S::Nfr1::t35S 34 29 
ntrd p35S::Nfr5::t35S ai 26 
Wild type p35S::Epr3::t35S 34 33 
nfr1 p35S::Epr3::t35S 9 0 
nfr5 p35S::Epr3::t35S 22 0) 
nfr1 nfrs p35S::Epr3::t35S 27 0 
nfr1 pNfr1::Nfr1 52 47 
nfr1 pEpr3::Epr3 35 0 
nfr1 nfrd PNfr1::Nfr1 pNfr5::Nfr5 10 6 


a, The number of infected nodules on snf1har15®! and snf2har1°* double mutants 6 weeks after inoculation with the R7AexoU DsRed strain. b, Complementation studies in nfr1-1 or nfr5-2 single mutants and 
nfr1-1;nfr5-2 double mutants. Epr3, Nfr1, and Nfr5 sequences were expressed from cognate promoters or the 35S promoter using a cassette with a 35S terminator. 
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Progesterone receptor modulates ERa 
action in breast cancer 


Hisham Mohammed!, I. Alasdair Russell’, Rory Stark!, Oscar M. Rueda’, Theresa E. Hickey’, Gerard A. Tarulli’, 

Aurelien A. A. Serandour', Stephen N. Birrell’, Alejandra Bruna’, Amel Saadi', Suraj Menon!, James Hadfield’, Michelle Pugh', 
Ganesh V. Raj’, Gordon D. Brown!, Clive D’Santos', Jessica L. L. Robinson’, Grace Silva*, Rosalind Launchbury’, Charles M. Perou’, 
John Stingl', Carlos Caldas*°, Wayne D. Tilley?8 & Jason S. Carroll'§ 


Progesterone receptor (PR) expression is used as a biomarker of oestrogen receptor-a (ERa) function and breast cancer 
prognosis. Here we show that PR is not merely an ERa-induced gene target, but is also an ERa-associated protein that 
modulates its behaviour. In the presence of agonist ligands, PR associates with ERa to direct ERa chromatin binding 
events within breast cancer cells, resulting in a unique gene expression programme that is associated with good 
clinical outcome. Progesterone inhibited oestrogen-mediated growth of ERa* cell line xenografts and primary ERa* 
breast tumour explants, and had increased anti- proliferative effects when coupled with an ERa antagonist. Copy number 
loss of PGR, the gene coding for PR, is acommon feature in ERa* breast cancers, explaining lower PR levels in a subset 
of cases. Our findings indicate that PR functions as a molecular rheostat to control ERa chromatin binding and 
transcriptional activity, which has important implications for prognosis and therapeutic interventions. 


There is compelling evidence that inclusion of a progestogen as part of 
hormone replacement therapy increases the risk of breast cancer, 
implying that PR signalling can contribute towards tumour forma- 
tion’. However, the increased risk of breast cancer associated with 
progestogen-containing hormone replacement therapy is mainly 
attributed to specific synthetic progestins, in particular medroxypro- 
gesterone acetate (MPA), which is known to also have androgenic 
properties”. The relative risk is not significant when native progester- 
one is used?, In ERa* breast cancers, PR is often used as a positive 
prognostic marker of disease outcome’, but the functional role of PR 
signalling remains unclear. While activation of PR may promote 
breast cancer in some women and in some model systems, progester- 
one treatment has been shown to be antiproliferative in ERa’ PR* 
breast cancer cell lines*’, and progestogens have been shown to 
oppose oestrogen-stimulated growth of an ERa* PR™ patient-derived 
xenograft’. In addition, exogenous expression of PR in ERo.” breast 
cancer cells blocks oestrogen-mediated proliferation and ERo tran- 
scriptional activity’. Furthermore, in ERa* breast cancer patients, PR 
is an independent predictor of response to adjuvant tamoxifen”, high 
levels of PR correlate with decreased metastatic events in early stage 
disease’’, and administration of a progesterone injection before sur- 
gery can provide improved clinical benefit'*. These observations 
imply that PR activation in the context of oestrogen-driven, ERa* 
breast cancer, can have an anti-tumorigenic effect. In support of this, 
PR agonists can exert clinical benefit in ERo.* breast cancer patients 
that have relapsed on ERo antagonists’’. 

Breast cancers are typically assessed for ERa, PR and HER2 
expression to define histological subtype and guide treatment options. 
PR is an ERo-induced gene" and ERa PR* HER2~ tumours tend to 
have the best clinical outcome because PR positivity is thought to 
reflect a tumour that is driven by an active ERx complex and therefore 


likely to respond to endocrine agents such as tamoxifen or aromatase 
inhibitors’*!®. While ERa* PR* tumours have a better clinical out- 
come than ERa* PR~ tumours‘, clinical response to ER antagonists 
can vary, even among tumours with similar ERa and PR status’*’°, 
and recent evidence suggests that PR may be prognostic, but not 
predictive!”. Some ER” PR™ tumours that are resistant to one class 
of ERa antagonists gain clinical benefit from another class, suggesting 
that in a subset of ERa* PR” breast cancers, the lack of PR expression 
does not reflect a non-functional ERa complex. It has been proposed 
that the non-functional ERa complex theory cannot completely 
explain PR negativity’’. An alternative hypothesis is that other factors 
contribute to the loss of PR expression, which consequently influences 
breast tumour responses to ERo target therapies. 


PR is recruited to the ERa complex 


Given the controversial and complex interplay between the ERa and 
PR pathways in breast cancer, we explored the possible functional 
crosstalk between these two transcription factors and the implications 
for clinical prognosis in ERa” disease. Ligand-activated ERa and PR 
protein complexes were purified to ascertain interplay between these 
two transcription factors. Asynchronous ERx’ PR* MCF-7 and 
T-47D breast cancer cells were grown in stable isotope labelling by 
amino acids in cell culture (SILAC) growth media, which contains 
sufficient oestrogen to elicit maximal ERa binding to chromatin”. 
Oestrogen treatment is required to induce detectable levels of PR 
in MCE-7 cells, but not in T-47D cells’. The two cell lines were 
subsequently treated with vehicle or one of two progestogens: 
native progesterone or the synthetic progestin R5020. Cells were 
cross-linked following hormone treatment and endogenous PR was 
immunopurified followed by mass spectrometry, using a technique 
we recently developed called RIME (rapid immunoprecipitation mass 
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spectrometry of endogenous proteins)’. Under oestrogenic condi- 
tions, progesterone treatment induced an interaction between PR 
and ER in the MCF-7 and T-47D cell lines, in support of previous 
findings showing a physical interaction between these two nuclear 
receptors’. In addition to ERa, progesterone treatment induced 
interactions between PR and known ER«a-associated cofactors, 
including NRIP1, GATA3 and TLE3 (ref. 21) in both cell lines 
(Fig. 1a). As expected, treatment with natural ligand decreased inter- 
action between PR and chaperone/co-chaperone proteins such as 
HSP90 and FKBP4/FKBP5 (Fig. 1a). The same findings were observed 
when R5020 was used as a synthetic ligand (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
Interestingly, when ERo was purified under the same treatment con- 
ditions, PR was the only differentially recruited protein in both cell 
lines (Fig. 1b). Moreover, the interaction between ERa and known 
ERa-associated cofactors was not differentially affected by progester- 
one treatment. A list of all interacting proteins under all experimental 
conditions is provided in Supplementary Table 1. The progesterone- 
induced ERa-PR interaction was confirmed by standard co-immu- 
noprecipitation experiments in both MCF-7 and T-47D cells (Fig. 1c). 
We conclude that activation of PR results in a robust association 
between PR and the ERa complex. However, it remains unclear what 
effect this may have on ERa/PR DNA binding or what the primary 
DNA tethering mechanism may be (Fig. 1d). 


Progesterone reprograms ERa binding events 


Since PR is a transcription factor, we hypothesized that the proges- 
togen-induced interaction between PR and ER« alters chromatin bind- 
ing properties of the ERa-cofactor complex. MCF-7 and T-47D cell 
lines grown in complete (oestrogenic) media were stimulated with 
progesterone, R5020 or vehicle control for 3 or 24h, followed by ana- 
lysis of genome-wide ERo and PR and the co-activator p300 profiles by 
chromatin immunoprecipitation followed by sequencing (ChIP-seq). 
p300 deposits the H3K27Ac mark, which is indicative of functional 
enhancers”. We found comparable ERa, PR and p300 binding at 
3h and 24h (Extended Data Fig. 1 and data not shown) and chose 
3h for the remaining experiments. All ChIP-seq experiments were 
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Figure 1 | PR is a novel ERa interacting protein following progesterone 
treatment. a, b, MCF-7 and T-47D breast cancer cells were SILAC-labelled, 
treated with hormones and harvested for RIME (endogenous protein 
purification-mass spectrometry) of either PR (a) or ERo (b). Differential 
proteins identified in both cell lines are plotted and all proteins are 

provided in Supplementary Table 1. The axes represent log fold change. 

c, Co-immunoprecipitation (IP) validation of PR interactions with ERa. 
Both PR isoforms interact with ERa. d, Model showing possible mechanisms 
of interplay between PR and ERa (ER)-cofactor complex. 
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subsequently repeated in triplicate following 3 h of treatment (sample 
clustering is provided in Extended Data Fig. 2). Whereas robust ER 
binding (29,149 sites in MCF-7 cells and 8,438 sites in T-47D cells) was 
observed in oestrogenic conditions, limited PR binding events were 
seen under these conditions (Supplementary Table 2). Treatment with 
progesterone or the synthetic progestin R5020 in oestrogen-rich media 
resulted in robust PR recruitment to chromatin, with 46,191 PR bind- 
ing events observed in T-47D cells with both ligands and 29,554 PR 
binding events in MCF-7 cells. Using DiffBind to identify differential 
peaks™ that occurred following treatment of cells with progesterone or 
R5020, a rapid and robust redistribution of ERx binding to novel 
genomic loci was observed (Fig. 2a, b). In T-47D cells, 14,223 ERa 
binding events were reproducibly gained following 3h of treatment 
with progesterone, a finding that was similar following stimulation 
with R5020, confirming a predictable redistribution of ER chromatin 
binding following stimulation of the PR pathway. A similar rapid redir- 
ection of ERa was observed in MCF-7 cells after progesterone or R5020 
treatment (Extended Data Fig. 1). The ERa sites reprogrammed by 
progesterone are likely to be functional, as indicated by the global 
recruitment of the co-activator p300 (Fig. 2b and Extended Data 
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Figure 2 | Progesterone redirects oestrogen-stimulated ERa binding 
events to novel chromatin loci and transcriptional targets. ChIP-seq for 
ER«, PR and the co-activator p300 in T-47D cells grown in oestrogen-rich 
media and treated with progesterone or R5020. a, Example binding region of a 
progesterone/R5020 induced ER, PR and p300 binding event. b, Heat map of 
ERa, PR and p300 ChIP-seq data from T-47D cells after 3h of progesterone 
treatment. The heat map is shown in a horizontal window of +5 kb. Also 
shown are the enriched motifs within each category. ERE, oestrogen responsive 
elements; PRE, progesterone responsive element. c, Overlap between 
progesterone-induced ERa, PR and p300 binding sites, representing only the 
progestogen-induced ER« binding events. n = three independent biological 
replicates. d, RNA-seq was performed after progesterone or R5020 treatment 
for 3h under oestrogenic conditions (control). n = eight independent 
biological replicates. GSEA analysis was conducted, comparing progestogen- 
induced transcripts with progestogen-induced ER« binding events within 
T-47D cells. 
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Fig. 2). These ERa binding events appear to be mediated by PR, since 
99% of the gained ERx binding sites in T-47D cells overlapped with a 
PR binding event (Fig. 2c) (the overlap in MCF-7 cells was 94%) and 
motif analysis of the gained ER sites revealed the presence of proges- 
terone responsive elements, but not oestrogen responsive elements 
(Fig. 2b). This suggests that PR mediates the interaction between the 
ERa-PR-p300 complex and DNA. ERo ChIP-seq was repeated in 
MCF-7 and T-47D cells following hormone deprivation and sub- 
sequent treatment with vehicle, oestrogen alone or progesterone alone. 
Single hormone treatments did not induce the ERo binding events 
observed under dual hormone conditions (Extended Data Fig. 3), con- 
firming that the ERx reprogramming is dependent on having both 
receptors activated simultaneously. In addition, Forkhead motifs 
were enriched at the gained ERo sites and 49% of the gained ERo/PR 
binding events were shown to overlap with FOXA1 binding (Extended 
Data Fig. 4), consistent with previous findings showing that PR binding 
involves the pioneer factor FOXA1 (ref. 25). In keeping with the anti- 
proliferative effects of progestogens in ERa” breast cancer cells, ana- 
lysis of the genes bound by ER« following progesterone treatment 
revealed enrichment for cell death, apoptosis and differentiation path- 
ways (Supplementary Table 3). 

To identify the transcriptional targets of the progestogen-induced 
ERa binding events, we treated oestrogen-stimulated MCF-7 and 
T-47D cells with progesterone, R5020 or vehicle for 3h and per- 
formed eight replicates of RNA-seq. In total, 470 genes were differ- 
entially regulated by dual treatment with oestrogen and progesterone 
or R5020 compared to oestrogen alone in both T-47D and MCE7 cell 
lines (Extended Data Fig. 4). Gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA) 
analysis revealed a pronounced enrichment of progestogen-induced 
ER« binding events near genes upregulated by progestogen treatment 
in the presence of oestrogen (Fig. 2d). Collectively, these findings 
suggest that the progestogen-mediated changes in ERa binding 
events are functionally significant, since they co-recruit p300 and lead 
to new gene expression profiles (Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 4). 
Importantly, increased expression of a gene signature that results 
from progesterone-stimulated ERa binding confers good prognosis 
in a cohort of 1,959 breast cancer patients (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

The relative degree of ERx reprogramming and gene expression 
changes following progesterone treatment was higher in T-47D cells 
compared to MCF-7 cells (Supplementary Table 2), possibly owing to 
the differences in PR levels between these two cell lines”. We assessed 
the PR gene (PGR) in these cell lines, which revealed copy number 
gain of the PGR gene in T-47D cells and a heterozygous loss of the 
PGR gene in MCF-7 cells (Extended Data Fig. 5). Exogenous express- 
ion of PR (both isoforms) in the MCF-7 cell line resulted in growth 
inhibition (Extended Data Fig. 6), confirming an anti-proliferative 
role for PR, via modulation of ERa transcriptional activity’. 


Progesterone blocks ERa* tumour growth 


To explore the hypothesis that progesterone stimulation could have 
beneficial effects on ERx* tumour growth in vivo, we established 
MCE-7-Luciferase xenografts in NOD/SCID/IL2Rg ‘~ (NSG) mice 
and exposed the mice to control (that is, no hormone), slow release 
oestrogen pellets or slow release oestrogen plus standard high con- 
centration progesterone pellets’. Ten tumours for each condition 
were implanted (two tumours per mouse and five mice per condition) 
and tumour formation was monitored using bioluminescent imaging. 
After 25 days, in the absence of any hormone, tumours did not grow, 
but stimulation with oestrogen alone resulted in tumour growth. Co- 
treatment with oestrogen plus progesterone resulted in a significant 
decrease in tumour volume, as compared to oestrogen alone, when 
measured by bioluminescence (Fig. 3a, b) (P = 0.0021) or tumour 
volume (P = 0.019) (Extended Data Fig. 6). Inmunohistochemistry 
confirmed that PR expression was induced under both oestrogen and 
oestrogen plus progesterone conditions (Extended Data Fig. 7), but 
importantly, PR will only be active under dual hormone conditions. 
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Figure 3 | Progesterone treatment inhibits ERa* tumour progression. 

a, MCF-7-Luciferase cells were implanted in NSG mice with control, 
oestrogen (E2) pellets or oestrogen plus progesterone (E2 + Prog) pellets 

(n = 10). b, Graphical representation of tumour formation, as assessed by 
bioluminescence. c, ER ChIP-seq was conducted on randomly chosen (n = 6) 
xenograft tumours from ovariectomized NSG mice treated with oestrogen 
alone or oestrogen plus progesterone. MA (log ratios and means average) plot 
representing changes in ERo. binding. d, Proliferative responses (Ki67 staining) 
of primary breast cancer tissues cultured ex vivo with oestrogen (E2) or 
progestin (R5020) alone or both in combination (n = 14 samples per treatment; 
except for vehicle (n = 11) and R5020 treatments (n = 12)). The P value was 
calculated using a linear mixed effect analysis. e, Representative images of Ki67 
immunostaining in ex vivo cultured breast tumour tissue sections from two 
patients. f, MCF-7 xenografts were grown in NSG mice in the presence of 
oestrogen pellets. Mice were treated with vehicle, tamoxifen, progesterone or 
tamoxifen plus progesterone and normalized tumour volume is shown. The 
data were analysed using a t-test and the error bars represent +s.e.m. 


We repeated the MCF-7 xenograft experiment in ovariectomized 
mice, in order to eliminate any confounding issues related to endo- 
genous mouse hormones. Assessment of tumour growth (Extended 
Data Fig. 7) confirmed the previous finding (Fig. 3b) that progester- 
one inhibited tumour formation. We performed ERo and PR ChIP- 
seq on six randomly selected sets of matched oestrogen or oestrogen 
plus progesterone stimulated xenograft tumours (taken from the final 
time point) and identified differentially bound ER« binding events. 
The major variable driving clustering of ERa binding events within 
tumour xenografts was the treatment condition (Extended Data 
Fig. 7). As observed in the short-term cell line experiments (Fig. 2), 
oestrogen-stimulated ER binding in the xenograft tumours was 
substantially altered by progesterone treatment. We observed 3,603 
differentially regulated ER binding events in xenograft tumours 
from oestrogen plus progesterone conditions, when compared to 
oestrogen-only conditions (Fig. 3c). As such, progesterone induced 
a global reprogramming of ERa binding events in vivo, even following 
long-term hormonal treatment. 
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To extend our findings into primary tumours, we employed a novel 
ex vivo primary tumour culture system””* to cultivate ERx* PR* 
primary tumours for short time periods, in order to study the effect 
of hormonal treatment on cell growth. Fourteen independent ERa* 
PR* primary tumours were used for the analysis. Each tumour was 
cut into small pieces and randomized onto gelatine sponges half- 
submersed in media to sustain tissue architecture and viability. 
Tumour explants were then cultivated under hormone-deprived con- 
ditions for 36h, followed by a 48h treatment with vehicle control, 
oestrogen, the synthetic progestin R5020 or oestrogen plus R5020. 
Tumours retained normal cellular and morphological features after 
treatment in the ex vivo context (Extended Data Fig. 8). Fixed tissues 
were stained for Ki67 to assess changes in proliferation. Most of the 
tumours responded to oestrogen with a coincident increase in the 
percentage of cells that expressed Ki67. Co-treatment with progestin 
significantly inhibited oestrogen-stimulated proliferation (Fig. 3d and 
Extended Data Fig. 8), showing that progesterone can antagonise 
oestrogen-induced growth in primary human breast tumours culti- 
vated as explants. Example images are shown in Fig. 3e. Importantly, 
the addition of progestin alone did not increase growth rates 
(Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 8), in support of our hypothesis 
that progesterone lacks proliferative potential and importantly, 
is anti-proliferative in an oestrogen-driven context. ERx and PR 
co-localization was confirmed in the explant tumour samples using 
immunofluorescence, as was the reduction in Ki67 following proges- 
togen treatment (Extended Data Fig. 8). 

Given our findings that progestogens are anti-proliferative in an 
oestrogen-driven tumour context, we combined progesterone treat- 
ment with a standard of care therapy in xenograft models. MCF-7 
xenografts were implanted in NSG mice and supplemented with slow- 
release oestrogen pellets. Mice were subsequently treated with vehicle, 
progesterone alone, tamoxifen alone or progesterone plus tamoxifen 
and tumour growth was monitored. As previously seen (Fig. 3b and 
Extended Data Fig. 6), progesterone antagonised oestrogen-induced 
tumour formation, as did tamoxifen alone, but the combination of 
tamoxifen plus progesterone had the greatest tumour inhibitory 
effect (Fig. 3f). This experiment was repeated in a second xenograft 
model (T-47D cells), confirming the finding that tumour volume was 
inhibited by progesterone alone, but the greatest degree of tumour 
inhibition was observed under conditions where an ER« antagonist 
(tamoxifen) was coupled with a PR agonist (progesterone) (Extended 
Data Fig. 6). 


PGR copy number alterations are common 

Given the PGR copy number loss observed in the MCF-7 cell line 
(Extended Data Fig. 5), we explored whether this was a common 
phenomenon observed in breast cancer patients, by assessing geno- 
mic copy number alterations (CNA) within the METABRIC cohort of 
~2,000 breast cancers”’. This analysis revealed that 18.5% of all breast 
cancers possess a copy number loss in the PGR genomic locus and 
these are biased towards ERa* cases (Fig. 4a). This level of loss of 
heterozygosity (LOH) has been previously observed at this genomic 
locus in a small cohort of patients”. In total, 21% of ERa” breast 
cancers contain a heterozygous or a homozygous deletion of the PGR 
genomic locus and these tumours had significantly (P < 0.001) lower 
PR messenger RNA levels (Fig. 4b). Importantly, within the 1,484 
ERa* cases, tumours with copy number loss of the PGR genomic 
region had a poorer clinical outcome (P = 0.001) (Fig. 4c), suggesting 
that inactivation of the PGR gene contributes to worse outcome 
within this subset of ERx tumours. 

ERa mRNA levels are significantly higher in tumours with 
PGR copy number loss (Fig. 4d). Copy number loss of PGR 
affects gene expression events, since the expression level of genes 
shown to be progestogen-induced under oestrogenic conditions 
in the cell lines was significantly lower (P<0.001) in tumours 
with PGR copy number loss and, inversely, the expression level 
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Figure 4 | The PGR genomic locus undergoes copy number loss in ERa* 
breast cancer. a, METABRIC breast cancers (1,937 in total) were assessed for 
copy number change in the PGR genomic locus. b, Correlation between PR 
mRNA levels and copy number status within all ER cases. The estimate of 
differences is 0.3551, 95% confidence interval: [0.244, 0.463]. c, Kaplan-Meier 
curve showing breast cancer specific survival in all ERa* cases. Cox model 
analysis: hazard ratio = 1.46 [1.156, 1.843]. d, Changes in ER mRNA levels in 
luminal B tumours within the METABRIC cases. The estimate of differences 
is 0.4436, 95% confidence interval: [0.269, 0.618]. e, The expression levels of 
the stringent progestogen-induced or -repressed genes from the cell lines 
cultured under oestrogenic conditions were assessed in the ERx* METABRIC 
tumours. f, g, Relative fraction of tumours with PGR copy number alterations 
(can) events within molecular subtypes, based on the PAM50 gene 
expression profile (f) and the ten integrative clusters (g). 


of genes repressed by progestogens in cell lines was significantly 
elevated (P = 0.001) in tumours with copy number loss of the PGR 
gene (Fig. 4e). 

Using PAMS0 breast cancer subtype stratification, 33% of luminal 
B tumours (typically poor prognosis and PR low/negative) possessed 
copy number loss of the PGR genomic region (Fig. 4f), explaining the 
lower PR protein levels in one third of this breast cancer subtype. 
In addition, even within the luminal A tumours only (which tend to 
have a better outcome), 19% have a copy number loss of PGR and 
this subset of luminal A tumours have a poorer clinical outcome 
(Extended Data Fig. 9). Tumours were then stratified based on the 
ten recently described genomic integrative clusters”, revealing three 
ERa subtypes (integrative clusters 1, 2 and 6) with at least 35% PGR 
copy number loss (Fig. 4g). All three of these integrative clusters have 
intermediate or poor clinical outcome (Fig. 4g). Data showing geno- 
mic copy number changes on the chromosome 11 arm that encom- 
passes the PGR gene are shown in Extended Data Fig. 9. This level of 
PGR copy number loss was even higher in an independent cohort of 
breast cancer patients: 29% of luminal (ERo*) breast cancers from 
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TCGA”! (Extended Data Fig. 10). Within luminal B tumours only, 
39% of TCGA breast cancer cases had a PGR copy number loss. 
Our data show that PR and ER« are functionally linked in breast 
cancer cells with a greater complexity than previously recognized. 
Good prognosis luminal A ERa.* PR* breast tumours, when exposed 
to both oestrogens and progestogens, have an ERo chromatin binding 
profile that is dictated by PR binding events. The functional signifi- 
cance of this steroid receptor crosstalk is regulation of a gene express- 
ion program associated with low tumorigenicity; hence, better disease 
outcome. Genomic alterations in the PGR genomic locus seem to be a 
relatively common mechanism for reduction of PR expression, which 
may consequently lead to altered ERx chromatin binding and target 
gene expression patterns that increase breast tumorigenicity and con- 
fers a poor clinical outcome. This ERa-PR crosstalk may be directly 
influenced by many variables, including the relative receptor levels and 
the hormonal milieu. The presence or absence of oestrogen may sig- 
nificantly alter the outcome of PR-ER« interactions, such that the anti- 
proliferative effects of PR activation may be limited to oestrogenic 
conditions. Our findings show that PR is not simply a marker of a 
functional ERx complex’®. Rather, we propose that PR is a critical 
determinant of ERa function owing to crosstalk between PR and 
ER«. In this scenario, under oestrogenic conditions, an activated PR 
functions as a proliferative brake in ERa” breast tumours by re-direct- 
ing ERa chromatin binding and altering the expression of target genes 
that induce a switch from a proliferative to a more differentiated state®. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Cell lines and SILAC labelling of cell lines. MCF-7 and T-47D human cell lines 
were obtained directly from ATCC and grown in DMEM, supplemented with 
10% FBS. All cell lines were regularly genotyped using STR profiling using the 
Promega GenePrint 10 system. Cell lines were regularly tested for mycoplasma 
infection. 

Rapid IP-mass spectrometry of endogenous protein (RIME). Rapid immuno- 
precipitation- mass spectrometry experiments were performed as previously 
described’. MCF-7 and T-47D cells were grown in R/K-deficient SILAC 
DMEM (PAA; E15-086), 10% dialysed serum (Sigma-Aldrich; F0392), and sup- 
plemented with 800 mM L-lysine '°C,!°N, hydrochloride and 482 mM L-arginine 
BC. Ny hydrochloride (Sigma- Aldrich) for ‘heavy’-labelled media or 800 mM 
L-lysine PC MN, hydrochloride and 482 mM L-arginine PC MN, hydrochloride 
for ‘light’-labelled media. Antibodies used were against ERa (Santa Cruz - sc-543, 
lot- A2213) and PR (Santa Cruz- sc-7208, lot H2312). 20 ig of each antibody was 
used for each RIME experiment. 

Each RIME experiment was performed by mixing 20 million cells from each 
label after respective drug treatments. Cells were treated with either progesterone 
(100 nM), R5020 (10 nM) or vehicle (ethanol). Two replicates of each experiment 
was performed and the results were validated by switching the SILAC labels. The 
RIME method, mass spectrometry and data analysis were performed as prev- 
iously described”. 

Western blot and co-immunoprecipitation. Immunoprecipitation experiments 
for ERa and PR were performed using Santa Cruz antibodies. Antibodies used 
were against ERo (sc-543) and PR (sc-7208). Western blots for ERa and PR 
were performed using Novocastra antibodies (ERa: NCL-L-ER6F11 and PR: 
NCL-L-PGR-AB). 

ChIP-seq. ChIP-seq experiments were performed as described’. Antibodies used 
were against ERa (Santa Cruz - sc-543, lot- A2213), PR (Santa Cruz- sc-7208, lot 
H2312) and p300 (Santa Cruz sc-585, lot -E2412). 10 pg of antibody was used for 
each experiment. Cells were treated with either progesterone (100 nM), R5020 
(10 nM) or vehicle (ethanol) and experiment was performed in triplicates. 

For xenograft experiments, ERo. ChIP-seq experiments were performed from 
six sets of randomly chosen tumours under oestrogen only or progesterone and 
oestrogen treatment condition. Also included were two tumours from vehicle 
(control) conditions. Animals were randomly assigned to treatment groups using 
a random number generator at the beginning of the study. 

ChIP-seq data analysis. Statistical tests and cut-offs were selected based on 
published recommendations”. 

RNA-seq. RNA-sequencing experiments were performed in MCF-7 and T-47D 
cells. Cells were treated with progesterone (100 nM) or R5020 (10 nM) for 3h and 
RNA extracted. Experiment was performed in eight replicates for each cell line. 
RNA-seq analysis. Single-end 40-bp reads generated on the Illumina HiSeq 
sequencer were aligned to the human genome version GRCh37.64 using 
TopHat v2.0.4 (ref. 33). Read counts were then obtained using HTSeq-count 
v0.5.3p9 (http://www-huber.embl.de/users/anders/HTSeq/doc/overview.html). 
Read counts were then normalized and tested for differential gene expression 
using the DESeq™* workflow. Multiple testing correction was applied using the 
Benjamini-Hochberg method. Genes were selected as differentially expressed 
such that false discovery rate (FDR) <0.01. 

GSEA analysis. Integration of the RNA-seq data and the ChIP-seq DBA results 
were carried out using gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA)” as follows. All genes 
assessed by RNA-seq were ranked and weighted by their mean log, fold change on 
progesterone treatments. Lists of genes that overlapped with regions showing 
significant differential binding on progesterone treatment were derived. These 
data were then analysed using the GSEA v2.0.13 GSEA Preranked tool. 

Gene signature analysis. We derive a prognostic gene signature of consisting of 
progesterone regulated genes. We included genes that were determined by RNA- 
seq (see above) as differentially upregulated in T47-D cells when subjected to 
progesterone/progestin, as well as having a differentially bound ER binding site 
with increased binding affinity (determined using DiffBind) within 10 kb of the 
transcription start site. 38 genes met these criteria (see Extended Data Fig. 5). This 
signature was validated using the METABRIC expression data set (15), showing 
that patients in the highest 10% of expression of genes in the signature exhibit 
significantly better breast cancer specific survival than patients in the lowest 10% 
of expression (P = 7.36 X 10° +); Extended Data Fig. 5). 

As it has been shown that many gene signatures have significant power to predict 
outcome in breast cancer’, we subjected the signature to additional statistical 
tests using the Bioconductor package SigCheck”’. We used SigCheck to generate a 
null distribution of 1,000 signatures consisting of 38 genes selected at random, 
and computed their survival P values using the survival data for the 392 patients 
with high or low expression over the progesterone induced genes. The proges- 
terone induced signature performed in the 99th percentile, with 1.2% of random 


signatures demonstrating an equal or lessor P value (empirical P value = 0.012; 
Extended Data Fig. 5). Considering previously identified cancer signatures, of the 
189 oncogenic signatures identified in MSigDB”, 11 had equal or lessor P values, 
placing the progesterone regulation signature in the 94th percentile (empirical 
P value = 0.058). All the code for analysis is available upon request. 

Explant tissue experiments 

Clinical samples. Breast tumour samples and relevant clinical data were obtained 
from women undergoing surgery at the Burnside Private Hospital, Adelaide, 
South Australia, with informed, written consent. This study was approved by 
the University of Adelaide Human Research Ethics Committee (approval num- 
bers: H-065-2005; H-169-2011). Patients enrolled in the University of Texas, 
Southwestern study provided written consent allowing the use of discarded sur- 
gical samples for research purposes according to an Institutional Board-approved 
protocol. Tumours were obtained from the University of Texas, Southwestern 
Tissue Repository under Institutional Review Board (IRB) (STU 032011-187). 
Tissue collection and processing. Excised tissue samples were delivered to 
the laboratory on ice within one hour following surgery and washed in culture 
medium comprised of phenol red-free RPMI (SAFC Biosciences, Kansas, USA), 
200mM glutamine (SAFC Biosciences), 1X antibiotic-antimycotic (Sigma- 
Aldrich), 10 ug/ml insulin (Sigma-Aldrich), and 10,1g/ml hydrocortisone 
(Sigma-Aldrich). Breast tumour tissues were cultured ex vivo as previously 
described’*. In brief, tumour pieces (explants) were pre-incubated on gelatine 
sponges (3-4 per sponge) for 36 h in culture media containing 10% FCS, followed 
by treatment with hormones as indicated in culture media containing 10% steroid 
depleted FCS. The conditions used were: vehicle, oestradiol (10nM), R5020 
(10nM) and the combination of oestradiol and R5020 (both at 10nM) with 
hormone treatment conducted for 48 h. Representative pieces of tissue were fixed 
in 4% formalin in phosphate-buffered saline (PBS) at 4°C overnight and subse- 
quently processed into paraffin blocks. Sections (2 um) were stained with hae- 
matoxylin and eosin and examined by a pathologist to confirm and quantify the 
presence/proportion of tumour cells. 

Immunohistochemistry. Primary antibodies to detect ER (ID5 1:300; DAKO 
M7047, Glostrup, Denmark), PR (1:1,000, Leica NCL-PGR-AB, Wetzlar, 
Germany) or Ki67 (MIB1 1:400; DAKO M7240 Glostrup, Denmark) were used 
in conjunction with a 1:400 dilution of a biotinylated anti-mouse secondary 
antibody for 30 min (DAKO E0433, Glostrup, Denmark) followed by incubation 
with horseradish peroxidase-conjugated streptavidin (DAKO P0397, Glostrup, 
Denmark). Visualization of immunostaining was performed using 3,3-diamino- 
benzidine (Sigma D9015), as previously described**. 

Image capture and quantification of Ki67 immunostaining. Slides were 
scanned at 40X magnification (NanoZoomer Microscopy System, Hamamatsu, 
Japan) and the digitized images edited to exclude non-glandular structures. 
A minimum of 10 high-resolution images from Nanozoomer files of all segments 
were recorded. Brown pixels (Ki67) and blue pixels (haematoxylin) were 
extracted from each image using Adobe Photoshop and the Colour Range tool 
and a fuzziness factor of 20. Extracted pixels were converted to greyscale format 
and a consistent threshold applied. Absolute numbers and proportion of Ki67- 
positive cells were determined using Image] software and the Analyse Particles 
tool with a circularity index of 0.2-1. An average of 14,000 cells were quantified 
per sample. Accuracy of automatic quantification was determined using an inde- 
pendent set of images that were assessed by an offsite independent observer who 
manually counted Ki67-positive and Ki67-negative cells in high-resolution 
images systematically sampled from an individual patient sample (containing 
>6,500 cells). Identical images were analysed by automatic quantification with 
consistency between manual and automatic counting of >95%. A linear mixed- 
effects model of percentage Ki67-positive cells versus type of treatment, adjusting 
for clustering on patient, was used to assess statistical significance. 
Immunofluorescence. 5-j1m sections were cut and adhered to Superfost 
UltraPlus slides (Menzel-Glasser Braunscweig, Germany) and baked on a warm 
block at 60 °C for 1h. Sections were dewaxed in 3 X 5 min immersions of xylene 
followed by 3 X 5 min immersions in 100% ethanol. Sections were rehydrated in 
2xX5min immersions in 70% ethanol followed by 25min immersions 
in distilled HO. Next, antigen retrieval was performed in 600 ml of 1mM Na- 
EDTA (pH 8.0) by heating in an 800 W microwave until boiling (approximately 
5 min), allowing slides to stand for 5 min before microwaving at 50% power for an 
additional 5 min. Slides were allowed to cool in antigen retrieval buffer for 60 min 
before transferring to PBS for 5 min. Sections were encircled with a wax pen and 
primary antibody diluted in PBS with 10% normal goat serum was applied over- 
night at 4°C (rat anti-ERo 1:100 (Abcam ab46186); mouse anti-PR 1:500 (Dako 
NCL-PGR-AB); rabbit anti-Ki67 1:100 (Abcam ab16667). Sections were washed 
twice for 5 min in PBS, followed by incubation with secondary antibody diluted 
(all at 1:400) in PBS with 10% normal goat serum for 30 min at room temperature 
(goat anti-rat Alexa488 (A11006); goat anti-mouse Alexa569 (A11031); goat 
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anti-rabbit Alexa647, (A21246.), Life Technologies). Sections were washed twice 
for 5 min in PBS, followed by incubation with 1 nM DAPI diluted in PBS for 2 min 
at room temperature. Sections were mounted under DAKO fluorescent mounting 
media ($3023) and each fluorescent channel captured separately using a Zeiss 
LSM700 confocal microscope. 

PGR copy number analysis. Matched DNA and RNA were extracted for 1,980 
tumours. The copy number analysis was performed using the Affymetrix SNP 6.0 
platform. The arrays were first pre-processed and normalized using CRMAv2” 
method from the aroma.affymetrix R package. For each array, allelic-crosstalk 
calibration, probe sequence effects normalization, probe-level summarization 
and PCR fragment length normalization were performed. Then the intensities 
were normalized against a pool of 473 normals for those samples that had no 
matched normal or against their matched normal when available. The log-ratios 
were segmented using the CBS algorithm” in the DNAcopy Bioconductor pack- 
age. Then, callings into five groups (homozygous deletion, heterozygous deletion, 
neutral copy number, gain and amplification), were made using thresholds based 
on the variability of each sample and their proportion of normal contamination. 
Then, samples were classified as PGR loss if they showed any type of loss in any 
part of the gene. 

RNA analysis was performed using Illumina HT-12 v3 platform and analysed 
using beadarray package*’. BASH” algorithm was employed to correct for spatial 
artefacts. Bead-level data were summarized and a selection of suitable probes 
based on their quality was done using the re-annotation of the Illumina HT- 
12v3 platform*’. The samples were classified into the five breast cancer subtypes 
using PAM50“ and the 10 integrative clusters”. Two-sided t-tests were per- 
formed between expression values and loss of PGR to determine significance. 
Kaplan-Meier estimates and log-rank tests were obtained using the survival R 
package (http://CRAN.R-project.org/package=survival). Comparison of the 
expression of the stringent progesterone/R5020 induced or repressed genes in 
samples with PGR lost and not lost was performed averaging the expression of all 
the genes and running a two-sided t-test. 

Xenograft experiments. Mice were maintained, and regulated procedures per- 
formed, according to UK Home Office project license guidelines. Sample size was 
calculated using a combination of the NC3Rs recommended Resource Equation 
method, and also prior knowledge of the experimental variability of breast cancer 
cell line xenografts in NSG animals. All in vivo experiments were performed using 
age matched female NOD/SCID/IL2Rg ‘~ (NSG) mice and all experiments were 
blinded. Animals were selected using the following criteria: sex (female) and age 
matched (where possible littermates were used) to reduce variability; only ani- 
mals in excellent health were used (verified pathogen free and in excellent phys- 
ical health); all animals were certified as NSG strain. Animals were randomly 
assigned to treatment groups using a random number generator at the beginning 
of the study. Briefly, mice were injected subcutaneously into the No. 4 inguinal 
mammary fat pad with a suspension of 10° MCE7-Luc2/YFP cells in 50% growth 
factor reduced Matrigel (BD Biosciences). Where appropriate, 90 day slow- 
releasing 17b-oestradiol (0.72 mg per pellet) and/or progesterone (10 mg per 
pellet) hormone pellets (Innovative Research of America) were implanted sub- 
cutaneously in recipient mice. Tumour growth was monitored using regular 
bioluminescent imaging (IVIS) and caliper measurement. Data were analysed 
using the GraphPad Prism statistical software package. Standard deviations 
within groups were similar and substantially less than the variation between 
the treatment groups. Sample size was determined by a pilot experiment with a 
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smaller number of mice. Mice used for all experiments were age and litter 
matched (3 months) to reduce variability. 15 mice were injected with tumours 
and then 5 mice were selected at random for each treatment arm. Treatments 
were blinded using coded cages. Mice were regularly assessed for health and 
endpoint was determined on regulatory guidelines for tumour size. 

For tamoxifen experiments, age-matched female NSG mice were injected as 
above with either 10° MCE7-Luc2/YFP cells or 10’ T-47D-Luc2/mStrawberry 
cells in 50% growth factor reduced Matrigel (BD Biosciences). Concomitantly, a 
90 day slow-release 17b-oestradiol (0.72 mg per pellet) (Innovative Research of 
America) was implanted subcutaneously. One week later either 90 day slow- 
release progesterone (10 mg per pellet) hormone or placebo pellets (Innovative 
Research of America) were implanted subcutaneously, and tamoxifen/vehicle 
administration was commenced. 100pl tamoxifen (5 mg/mL) or vehicle 
(sterile filtered corn oil) were administered i.p. to a schedule of 3 days dosing/ 
1 day rest for a total duration of 4 weeks (MCF7) or 8 weeks (T-47D). Tumour 
sizes were monitored as above. Each treatment arm consisted of 10 tumours. 

For ovariectomy experiments, age matched female NSG mice were injected as 
before with 10° MCF7-Luc2/YFP cells in 50% growth factor reduced Matrigel 
(BD Biosciences), and 90 day slow-release 17b-oestradiol (0.72 mg per pellet) 
and/or progesterone (10mg per pellet) and/or placebo hormone pellets 
(Innovative Research of America) were implanted subcutaneously in recipient 
mice. Concomitantly, ovariectomy was performed. Tumour sizes were monitored 
as above for 7 weeks. Each treatment arm consisted of 10 tumours. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Protein purification of ERa and PR interacting d, Comparison of binding at different time points and treatment of MCF-7 
proteins, using RIME, following treatment with a synthetic progestin. breast cancer cells with progesterone. ERx ChIP-seq at 3h and 24h results in 
T-47D and MCE-7 breast cancer cells were grown in SILAC-isotope containing comparable binding. Correlation between progesterone (PG) and R5020 (RO) 
media and treated with either vehicle control or R5020, a synthetic progestin at 3 and 24h. e, MCF-7 cells were grown in oestrogen rich complete media 
for 3h. PR (a) or ERa (b) RIME was conducted and the proteins that were and treated with progesterone or vehicle control for 3h. ERa ChIP was 
quantitatively enriched in both cell lines are shown. Only proteins that were conducted and peaks that occurred in at least two of three independent 
enriched with a FDR < 1% were included. c, Peptide coverage of the PRprotein __ replicates were considered. Venn diagram showing the changes in ERo binding 
following ERo RIME in T-47D cells. The identified peptides arehighlightedand _ following progesterone treatment of MCF-7 cells. f, Uncropped western 

one of the peptides covers the ‘Bus’ region representing the PR-B isoform. blots from Fig. 1c. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Clustering of ERa, PR, and p300 ChIP-seq 
experiments in two ERa* cell lines. For each experiment, all binding sites 
identified as overlapping in at least two samples are merged and retained, and 
normalized read counts computed at each site for each sample. a, Clustering 
correlation heat maps, based on Pearson correlations read scores (with replicate 
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numbers in the labels), show good reproducibility between replicates and 
similarity of natural and synthetic hormone treatments. b, PCA plots showing 
the two most significant principal components (with samples labelled with 
treatment type: ‘C’ for full-media control conditions, ‘P’ for progesterone, and 
‘R’ for R5020). The data from the two cell lines is shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | ERa binding in single hormone conditions. 

a, b, T47-D (a) or MCF-7 (b) cells were hormone-deprived and treated with 
vehicle control, oestrogen alone or progesterone alone. ER ChIP-seq was 
conducted and we assessed the binding at the regions previously shown to be 
reprogrammed by oestrogen plus progesterone. The ERx reprogramming 
data under both oestrogen and progesterone conditions in the T-47D cells is 
from Fig. 2b. In the absence of oestrogen, progesterone does not induce ERa 
binding. In the absence of progesterone, oestrogen does not induce ERa 
binding to the locations shown to acquire reprogrammed ER binding events 
under dual hormone conditions. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Validation of binding and gene expression 
changes. a, Validation of dependence on PR for ER« binding and overlap 
between ERa binding and FOXA1 binding. T-47D cells were grown in full, 
oestrogen-rich media and transfected with siControl or siRNA to PR. ER 
ChIP was conducted followed by qPCR of several novel ER binding events 
only observed under progesterone treatment conditions. In the absence of PR, 
ER« is not able to associate with the progesterone-induced binding sites. The 
figure represents one biological replicate of three completed replicates and 
the error bars represent standard deviation of the technical ChIP-PCR 
replicates. b, Venn diagram showing the ERo binding events that were 
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ERa reprogrammed 
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ERa conserved 


Cell line Progesterone R5020 
T-47D 6,957 7,053 
MCF-7 753 973 

Both cell lines 543 718 
© R5020 
Progesterone (718 genes) 
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conserved in T-47D cells (that is, not altered by progesterone when compared 
to oestrogen alone) and the ER« binding events that were reprogrammed by 
progesterone treatment, when overlapped with FOXA1 ChIP-seq data from 
T-47D cells. The FOXA1 ChIP-seq data from T-47D cells was from ref. 19. 
c, Differential gene changes in MCF-7 and T-47D cells following treatment with 
progesterone or R5020 for 3h. Heat map showing gene changes relative to 
matched controls. Eight replicates were included. d, Table showing the 
differentially regulated genes in the two cell lines and in the two treatment 
conditions. e, Overlap between genes regulated by progesterone (in both cell 
lines) and gene regulated by the synthetic progestin R5020 (in both cell lines). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Analysis of gene expression changes and 
generation of gene signature. a, RNA-seq was conducted after progesterone 
or R5020 treatment for 3h. GSEA analysis was conducted on progesterone/ 
R5020 repressed genes with lost ERa binding events observed in T47-D cells. 
The progesterone-decreased ERo binding regions correlate with progesterone 
downregulated genes. b, Kaplan-Meier survival curve in 1,959 breast cancer 
patients based on a gene signature derived from the progesterone regulated 
genes and progesterone regulated ERo binding events. c, For a gene to be 
considered it was differentially regulated by progesterone/progestin (as 
measured by RNA-seq) and the gene had a differentially regulated ERo binding 


event within 10 kb of the transcription start site. This resulted in 38 genes. 

d, Performance of progesterone induced gene signature at separating based on 
survival over 392 patients in top or bottom 10% of expression compared to 
null distribution of P values computed using 1,000 randomly selected 38-gene 
signatures. e, Copy number alterations on chromosome 11 in T-47D and MCF- 
7 cells. Green is copy number neutral, blue is copy number loss and red is 
copy number gain. T-47D cells have an amplification of the chromosome 11 
region encompassing the PGR gene and MCF-7 cells have a copy number loss 
of this genomic region. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | PR inhibits cell line growth and progesterone 
inhibits T-47D xenograft growth. a, MCF-7 cells were transfected with 
control vector, PR-A or PR-B expressing vectors. Western blotting confirmed 
the expression of the appropriate PR isoform. b, Growth was assessed following 
oestrogen plus progesterone treatment. The graph represents the average of 
three independent biological replicates and the error bars represent standard 
deviation. c, Assessment of MCF-7 xenograft tumour growth by physical 
measurement of tumour volume. Ten tumours for each condition (two in each 
of five mice per condition) were included. The data were analysed using a t-test 
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and the error bars represent +s.e.m. d, T-47D xenografts were established in 
NSG mice. Ten tumours for each condition (two in each of five mice per 
condition) were included. All were grown in the presence of oestrogen (E2) 
pellets and subsequently supplemented with vehicle, progesterone, tamoxifen 
or tamoxifen plus progesterone. Normalized tumour growth is shown. The 
data were analysed using a t-test and the error bars represent +s.e.m. e, Final 
T-47D xenograft tumour volumes are shown. f, Final T-47D xenograft 
tumour volumes plotted graphically. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Histological analysis of xenograft tumours and ovariectomized mice to eliminate any issues related to the endogenous mouse 
ChIP-seq from xenograft tumours in ovariectomized mice. a, Histological progesterone. Ten tumours for each condition (two in each of five mice per 


analysis of MCF-7 xenograft tumours in untreated, oestrogen or oestrogen condition) were included. Growth of xenograft tumours under different 
plus progesterone conditions. Tumours were taken from 25 day treated hormonal conditions, Control, oestrogen alone (E2) and oestrogen plus 
conditions. The human xenograft cells expressed GFP, permitting discrimi- progesterone (E2 + Prog). The data were analysed using a t-test and the error 


nation between human tumour cells and mouse host cells. MCF-7 xenograft _ bars represent +s.e.m. c, ChIP-seq for ERo and PR were conducted in six 
experiment in ovariectomized mice. b, In order to map ERo binding events by matched tumours from each hormonal condition. Also included were two 
ChIP-seq in MCF-7 xenograft tumours, we repeated the experiment in tumours from no hormone conditions. Correlation heat map of all samples. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Primary tumours cultivated as ex vivo explants 3-4 sections per sample treatment. Scale bars, 100 um. ¢, Confocal microscopy 
shown response to progesterone. Representative images of primary breast images (representative fields from each of the triplicate fragments) of a 
cancer explant tissue sections treated with vehicle, oestrogen (E2), the progestin representative primary breast cancer explant tissue treated with vehicle, 
R5020 or oestrogen plus progestin (E2 + R5020). a, b, These sections were oestrogen (E2), the progestin R5020 (Progestin) or oestrogen plus progestin 
probed with anti-Ki67 (brown) to label proliferating cells (a) or haematoxylin  (E2 + R5020) and probed with anti-ERo (green), anti-PR (red) and anti-Ki67 
and eosin (b). Each image is of a single tissue segment from a selection of to assess proliferating cells (blue). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Analysis of PGR copy number loss in the 
METABRIC cohort. a, Kaplan-Meier analysis of breast cancer specific 
survival within the METABRIC cohort. Only within luminal A tumours (based 
on PAMSO gene expression signature), tumours were stratified based on 
copy number loss of PGR or not. In total 19% of luminal A tumours contain a 
copy number loss of the PGR genomic locus and these patients have a poorer 
clinical outcome. b, All ERa* cases were stratified based on PGR copy 
number status, showing tumours with heterozygous and homozygous deletions 
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separately. c, Chromosome 11 in tumours with neutral or gained PGR 

versus those with copy number loss of the PGR gene (defined by line). 

d, Chromosome 11 copy number status between ERo. positive and negative 
tumours. e, Visual representation of all ERa* tumours with a copy number 
alteration at the PGR genomic locus, showing the copy number changes relative 
to the PGR gene (highlighted below) and the surrounding ~2.2 Mb of genomic 
sequence. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Validation of genomic copy number loss in the 
PGR gene in an independent data set. a, TCGA ERa" breast cancers were 
assessed for copy number changes in PGR. The number of tumours in each 
category, based on copy number changes. Only ERo.” breast cancers were 
included. b, Correlation between PR mRNA levels and copy number status in 
all luminal breast cancers within the TCGA cohort. The heterozygous and 
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homozygous deletions are combined. c, Frequency of copy number alterations 
across entire genome in TCGA breast cancer cohort, stratified based on subtype 
using PAM50 signature. Chromosome 11, which encompasses PGR gene is 
highlighted and the frequency of copy number loss of the PGR genomic region 
is provided. d, Copy number changes on chromosome 11 within the 
METARBRIC cohort, based on subtype stratification (PAM50 signature). 
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Rapidly rotating second-generation progenitors for 
the ‘blue hook’ stars of m Centauri 


Marco Tailo’?, Francesca D’Antona', Enrico Vesperini’, Marcella Di Criscienzo', Paolo Ventura’, Antonino P. Milone’, 
Andrea Bellini®, Aaron Dotter*, Thibaut Decressin!, Annibale D’Ercole®, Vittoria Caloi’ & Roberto Capuzzo-Dolcetta? 


Horizontal branch stars belong to an advanced stage in the evolu- 
tion of the oldest stellar galactic population, occurring either as 
field halo stars or grouped in globular clusters. The discovery of 
multiple populations in clusters’? that were previously believed to 
have single populations gave rise to the currently accepted theory 
that the hottest horizontal branch members (the ‘blue hook’ stars, 
which had late helium-core flash ignition’, followed by deep mix- 
ing**) are the progeny of a helium-rich ‘second generation’ of 
stars®’. It is not known why such a supposedly rare event*” (a late 
flash followed by mixing) is so common that the blue hook of 
Centauri contains approximately 30 per cent of the horizontal 
branch stars in the cluster’, or why the blue hook luminosity range 
in this massive cluster cannot be reproduced by models. Here we 
report that the presence of helium core masses up to about 0.04 
solar masses larger than the core mass resulting from evolution is 
required to solve the luminosity range problem. We model this by 
taking into account the dispersion in rotation rates achieved by the 
progenitors, whose pre-main-sequence accretion disk suffered an 
early disruption in the dense environment of the cluster’s central 
regions, where second-generation stars form’’. Rotation may also 
account for frequent late-flash-mixing events in massive globular 
clusters. 

In the colour-magnitude diagrams of globular clusters, the hori- 
zontal branch is the locus of core-helium-burning structures that are 
the progeny of red giant stars. For each such structure, the helium flash 
ignition has occurred either at the tip of the red giant branch, or 
anywhere along the evolutionary path that moves the star into the 
white dwarf stage’. In general no mixing occurs, and the result is a 
‘standard’ horizontal branch structure: the smaller its hydrogen-rich 
envelope is, the hotter is the location of effective temperature Ter in 
the model in the Hertzsprung-Russell diagram (that is, along the 
horizontal branch), up to about 32,000 K. A very late helium ignition, 
along the white-dwarf cooling pathway, can cause the helium core to 
mix with the small hydrogen-rich envelope*’*”* (late-flash-mixing), 
resulting in a slightly smaller helium-burning core plus a helium-rich, 
or a helium-dominated, envelope. Such ‘blue hook’ structures attain a 
lower luminosity and a higher T.¢than do stars in the ‘extreme’ hottest 
horizontal branch standard locus, owing to the smaller opacity of the 
helium-rich atmosphere; they have been found in the @ Cen cluster! 
and in a few other massive clusters’. 

The blue hook in Cen is particularly striking because it contains 
about 30% of the horizontal branch stars’® and is extremely well 
defined in the Hubble Space Telescope observations. The optical 
colour-magnitude diagram’® displays a blue hook that extends 
approximately 1.0 magnitudes in the F625W band, with a redder side 
that is much less populated (Extended Data Fig. 1a). A smaller sample 
of blue and ultraviolet data’® (Fig. 1a) displays a strong peak on the blue 


side of the colour distribution, where the helium-richer late-flash— 
mixed stars are located’*””. 

The models we adopt (see Methods) assume the helium core masses 
implied by the evolutionary process, and different initial envelope 
hydrogen abundances (Xeny-in), together with an efficiency of helium 
settling calibrated to reproduce as well as possible the values of He/H 
versus Te data from the literature’’ (Fig. 2). Tracks (that is, evolution- 
ary sequences) with very low Xeny-in Values span only about 0.4 mag in 
F225W, but an extra 0.35 mag or so are obtained in models starting 
with larger Xeny-in Values, as a result of the change in atmospheric 
composition from helium-dominated to hydrogen-rich (Extended 
Data Fig. 2 and Extended Data Table 1). Considering the whole 
range of Xeny-in Values explored, from 0.007 to 0.41, we can obtain a 
global extension of 0.9 mag in the F225W band (6th column of 
Extended Data Table 1), close to the range observed, but the tracks 
with X.ny-in > 0.06 do not match the colour-magnitude diagram well 
(Extended Data Fig. 4), nor the He/H versus Te data (Fig. 2), and tend 
to merge with the extreme horizontal branch. For Xeny-in = 0.06, 
the tracks cover a maximum of 0.69 mag and the total extension is 
0.79 mag. 

Making the currently accepted assumption that the blue hook con- 
tains the progeny of the very-helium-rich second-generation stars, the 
existence of the blue hook stars can be attributed to late-flash-mixing 
events in models having an initial helium mass fraction of Y = 0.37. 
Simulations including only objects having up to Xeny-in = 0.06 show 
the discrepancy with the observed luminosity range (Fig. 1b). 

Modifications in model inputs have not much effect on the covered 
magnitude range: (1) standard flash-mixed models occur in a small 
core mass range (6M. <0.008M.s)*”, corresponding to a negligible 
magnitude difference in track extension’; (2) the magnitude range 
cannot be extended by increasing the adopted core overshooting para- 
meters; and (3) we also have good reason to reject the possibility that 
the blue hook contains both the progeny of the standard and of the 
helium-rich populations (see discussion in Methods and Extended 
Data Fig. 3). 

The high-luminosity portion of the blue hook, at the correct colour 
location, can be explained by tracks having larger helium core masses 
M,, as we show in Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. la for the track 
having 6M, = +0.04M. and Y = 0.37, where Mo is the solar mass. 
The helium flash ignites in more massive cores if very rapid core 
rotation delays the attainment of the flash temperatures. Of the 
(few) models available, we select a first-order approximation’® of mod- 
els starting from solid-body rotation on the main sequence, and pre- 
serving angular momentum in shells, to estimate the increase in the 
helium-flash core mass, 6M,, as a function of the initial angular velo- 
city w. These models provide upper limits to M_, because they do not 
allow for angular momentum transport and losses during main- 
sequence and post-main-sequence evolution. In this approximation, 
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Figure 1 | Simulations for the ultraviolet data. Grey dots are the observed 
stars in @ Cen. Tracks plotted on the blue hook in a are: for M = 0.466Mo 
and Y = 0.37 (black); for 0.489Mo, Y = 0.25, standard M. (green); and 
for M = 0.466M. and Y = 0.37, M, increased by 0.04M. (magenta). Models 
have Xeny-in = 0.06. Also shown are the zero-age horizontal branch for 


Y = 0.37 (dashed black) and the 0.471M q track (dotted black). Labels indicate 
bolometric distance modulus (m — M)o and reddening E(B — V) adopted 


about half of the break-up main-sequence rotation rate (at which 
the centrifugal force at the equator becomes equal to the gravitational 
force, which is about 7 X 10°* s~') provides a huge 5M, = 0.06Mo, 
leaving room for different M.(@) laws when available. 

We propose that high rotation rates may be a consequence of the 
star-formation history and early dynamics in very massive clusters. 
Specifically, in the model based on the formation of second-generation 
stars from the ejecta of asymptotic giant branch stars, a cooling flow 
collects such ejecta in the central regions of the first-generation cluster 
and produces a centrally concentrated second-generation subclus- 
ter'’”°. Observations showing that the helium-rich blue main- 
sequence stars—the progenitors of the blue hook stars—are spatially 
more concentrated than the rest of the main-sequence stars*® and 
retain some ‘memory’ of their initial spatial segregation, provide evid- 
ence that indeed such progenitors formed segregated in the innermost 
regions of the cluster, as predicted" and assumed in this study. 

The contracting pre-main-sequence low-mass objects in the galactic 
disk (that is, stars like the variable star T Tauri) rotate with periods in 
the range of 2 days to 12 days. The rotation rates of classical T Tauri 
stars do not increase with stellar age, because of magnetic disk-locking 
between the star and the disk’’, which keeps the stellar rotation con- 
stant until the disk is lost. Stars in young clusters (such as « Persei) 
show a wide distribution of rotation velocities, owing to differences in 
the time at which different objects break their magnetic coupling with 
the wind”. Rapidly rotating stars result from an early breaking of the 
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for the comparison. b, Simulation with a late-flash mixture of X.yy.in Stars for 
Y = 0.37 (see text for the details of the chemistry, labels at the top). 
Comparisons with data are shown in the histograms on the left (blue hook, 
blue triangles) and right (extreme horizontal branch, red squares) side. On 
the histograms, 1o Poisson errors are shown with respect to the counts N. 
c, Simulation resulting from coupling dynamics and evolution (same mixture 
of Xeny-in)- Colour code and comparisons as in b. 


coupling. Afterwards, during the main sequence, stellar winds slow 
down the rotation of the convective stellar envelopes, and old stars all 
appear to rotate slowly, but the inner core rotation is still fast despite 
the slow angular momentum transfer from the core to the envelope. 
We note that this model implies the presence of a crowded second 
generation. 

Figure 3a shows the fast decrease of the momentum of inertia of 
first- and second-generation stars in globular clusters (the latter ones 
have no initial deuterium, because the gas from which they formed was 
nuclearly processed at high temperature''). Figure 3b describes the 
stellar angular velocity which can be obtained at the main sequence 
(age exceeding 2 X 10’ yr), as a function of the time at which the disk— 
star coupling is destroyed and evolution proceeds at constant angular 
momentum. The moment of inertia evolution of the case of a mass of 
M = 0.7Mo, Y = 0.35 is assumed, for rotation periods at detachment 
taken in the range 2-12 days. We see that there is ample model space 
to reach high angular velocities, provided that the second-generation 
stars (the progenitors of the blue hook stars) lose their disks at young 
ages, from 10” yr (for the longer initial periods) to about 3 X 10° yr (for 
the short periods). 

We model the dynamical encounters that destroy the disk, assuming 
that three encounters are necessary (see details in Methods), and use 
the 6M, resulting from the timings of encounters as direct inputs for 
the simulation. The resulting distribution of the blue hook is shown in 
Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 1b. We remark that fast rotation will 
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favour deep mixing in the giant envelopes during the last phases of 
evolution, enhancing the chemical anomalies of the most extreme 
second generation’ and probably also favouring mixing at the onset 
of the flash: the late-flash-mixing event, although very different from 
what is described in one-dimensional models, will be more probable, 
thanks to the reduced entropy barrier between the core and the envel- 
ope, justifying the existence of the blue hook itself. In this scheme, the 
‘non-mixed’ extreme horizontal branch stars should have been slowly 
rotating, and in fact standard models match this group well. In the 
simulation we technically model them by assuming that the cool side of 
the hot horizontal branch is populated by the progeny of scarcely 
rotating (rotation rate w < 10 °s ’) stars (red squares in Fig. 1 and 
Extended Data Figs 1, 3 and 4). M, for this side of the simulation is the 
mass of the non-rotating core, and in fact standard tracks match the 
extreme horizontal branch well. 

The presence of rapidly rotating stars among the second-generation 
population should not be confined to modelling the blue hook in 
Cen. Two conditions are at the basis of the success of the dynamical 
model used here: first, we must deal with second-generation stars, 
which form in a cooling flow at stellar densities much higher than that 
of the first-generation stars; and second, the population must be 
abundant, so it requires the presence of very massive clusters to start 
with. Of the most massive clusters, M54 (NGC 6715) shows a blue 
hook very similar in shape to that of w Cen**, and NGC 2419 also has 
an extended blue hook”®. NGC 6388 and NGC 6441 have peculiarly 
extended horizontal branches, unlike other metal-rich clusters. It is 
certainly possible that their thick red horizontal branch (the ‘red 
clump’), modelled by assuming a large helium spread in the second 
generation”, is also caused, in part, by the presence of larger core 
masses due to fast rotation. The reproduction of the horizontal branch 
morphology would then require, in the second generation, a smaller 
helium content increase than predicted by standard models”’, and this 
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Figure 2 | Calibration of hydrogen-helium 

4 diffusion. Grey squares show the He/H versus Ter¢ 
data’’ with error bars (for definition of the error 
bars, see ref. 17). The solar ratio is shown as a 
horizontal grey dotted line. The evolution of three 
models is shown for different values of Xeny-in: 

4 Diffusion is computed assuming that the envelope 
mass below which we assume diffusion is 
operating, Mrurp» is 10 °Mo. The orange tracks 
show the evolution of the smallest non-mixed 
tracks. Triangles mark each 10’-yr interval, for 

4 Mun = 10’. The red dots represent 26 stars 
randomly extracted from the simulation in Fig. 1c. 
Along the magenta curve, no star with Xeny-in = 
0.21 is extracted because such a star would be 
cooler than the observed sample. 
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Figure 3 | Rotational evolution from disk detachment to the main sequence. 
a, Time evolution of moment of inertia (I,orm» in units of moment at t = 2 X 10” 
yr), for different masses, values of Y and deuterium abundance Xp. b, For M = 
0.7Mo and Y = 0.35, we show the rotation rate w at age t = 2 X 10” yr, as a 
function of the age at which the star detaches from the proto-stellar disk, and 
conservation of angular momentum begins. The lines represent different 
assumptions for the stellar rotation period when the disk is lost, from left to 
right: Pi, = 12 days, 10 days, 8 days, 6 days, 4 days, 3 days and 2 days. 
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would be more consistent with the helium spread derived by the 
main-sequence colour thickness in NGC 6441”*. We note that a large 
rotation spread in this case does not produce a prominent blue hook, 
but an anomalous red clump. NGC 2808, just a bit less massive, could 
be a borderline case, in which the presence of fast rotators is uncertain. 

Smaller but important rotation ranges may be present in other less- 
massive clusters as well, and may have been due to the same process of 
early disk destruction in second-generation stars: in many clusters the 
mass loss necessary to explain the location of second-generation stars 
has to be slightly larger than in the first generation, possibly because of 
their rotation rate”””?. 

The connection between the magnitude extension of the blue hook 
stars in w Cen and the range of rotation rates of their progenitors might 
be another manifestation of the interplay between the formation of mul- 
tiple populations in clusters, their dynamical behaviour and the prop- 
erties of the component stars. At the same time, the model developed in 
this work for the blue hook supports the model for the dynamical and 
chemical formation of multiple populations’ based on the contribution 
of asymptotic giant branch stars and adopted in this study. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

The data sets. We analyse optical’® and ultraviolet'* Hubble Space Telescope data 
for the hot horizontal branch stars of w Cen. Photometric errors are about 
0.015 mag in filters F435W and F625W of the ACS/WFC(Wide Field Channel 
of the Advanced Camera for Surveys) and 0.010 mag in the F225W and F438W 
filters of the WFC3. In the comparisons with optical data, we adopt distance 
moduli and reddening that fit the luminous part of the horizontal branch in 
the same data (M.T., PhD thesis in preparation). The values correspond to 
E(B— V) = 0.156 and (m — M)o = 13.63, when using the extinction ratios 
Apazsw/Ay = 1.362 and Apeosw/Avy = 0.868, explicitly computed for this 
work, and appropriate for stars of Tyg > 20,000 K, using standard extinction 
curves*’’, and Ay = 3.1 X E(B — V). The F225W and F438W data’? have been 
recalibrated. Distance modulus and reddening are chosen by adjustment of the 
simulations results, and are labelled in Fig. 1. Using Ap225w/AV = 2.670 and 
Apa3gw/Ay = 1.356, the bolometric distance modulus turns out to be about 
0.08 mag smaller than the modulus derived from optical data. 

The prominent peak shown by number counts on the blue side (histogram at 
the bottom of Fig. 1a), followed by a sharp decline, and by a second broader peak at 
redder colours, corresponds to a change in the spectroscopic abundances: the cool 
side of the distribution shows very helium-poor spectra’®, a feature ascribed to the 
effect of helium-diffusion in hydrogen-rich envelopes (the hottest standard hori- 
zontal branch stars). An almost abrupt transition to hydrogen-helium intermedi- 
ate composition occurs'®”” at Tere ~ 35,000 K, where the sharp peak occurs. 
The contemporary presence of helium and carbon”’”* means that the stars at 
Terr = 35,000 K are the result of late-flash-mixing’, so they must be blue hook stars. 
Standard one-dimensional simulations of late-flash-mixing end up with a very 
small hydrogen abundance left in the envelope (X ~ 4 X 107%; see ref. 13). 
A ‘shallow’ mixing, leaving some percentage of hydrogen abundance, occurs only 
for a metal mass fraction that is ten times larger (Z = 0.01; ref. 8) than the relevant 
metallicity in our sample. Nevertheless, the comparison with observed number 
ratio values N(He)/N(H) shows that many blue hook stars must be the result of 
shallow mixing. 

We hand-draw a possible dividing line between blue hook and extreme, non- 
mixed, horizontal branch stars. With this subdivision, in the optical sample there 
are about 320 blue hook stars and about 150 cooler stars. In the ultraviolet sample 
we get 130 blue hook stars plus 60 cooler stars. 

Standard models. Horizontal branch models are computed with the ATON 
code**. Some useful results are given in Extended Data Tables 1 and 2. Most models 
start from the zero-age horizontal branch, where the helium core mass is fixed by 
previous evolution up to the helium flash, and the rest of the mass is in the 
hydrogen-rich envelope. We also use as guidelines the results of some full late- 
flash evolutions, computed following the standard methodology*** of evolving 
the mass corresponding to an age of 12 billion years (Gyr) along the red giant 
branch, for increasing wind mass loss rates. Our results substantially confirm the 
previous findings**'*. The mass range of late-flash stars can be estimated to be 
~0.02-0.03M., and our range of late-flash-mixed models is =0.005-0.006M 5 
(the largest mass range found in the literature is =0.008M; ref. 8). 

Models including sedimentation. Guided by the evolutionary results, we built up 
sets of models, characterized by three main parameters: core mass M., envelope 
mass Meny, and initial hydrogen mass abundance in the envelope Xeny-in, and 
followed their evolution, starting from the zero-age horizontal branch. As there 
are both helium-dominated and hydrogen-richer spectra among the blue hook 
stars'”*°, models need to include helium diffusion to correctly derive the ultraviolet 
magnitudes, which are strongly dependent on the Ta values of the models. An 
increase in the flux is expected, due to the shift in T. that the star suffers when 
diffusion changes the helium-carbon dominated atmosphere into a hydrogen-rich 
one. The speed of diffusion, a byproduct of the residual turbulence in the outer 
envelope***’, must be calibrated to be compatible with the observed values of 
hydrogen abundance in the blue hook stars'””*. In the models we calibrate the 
parameter My,5. Mass loss can have a concomitant role, and, when included, Miurp 
must be larger to remain consistent with the observations. We show our choice 
among computations in Extended Data Fig. 2. The theoretical (Extended Data 
Fig. 2b) and observational (Extended Data Fig. 2a) Hertzsprung—Russell diagram 
evolution of the tracks having Xenv-in Values ranging from 0.007 to 0.41 are plotted 
for two settings of diffusion efficiency. The F225W extension of the tracks 
increases from about 0.4 mag up to cover almost the full extension of the blue 
hook (histogram in Extended Data Fig. 2a), by increasing Xenyin up to the max- 
imum value. Extended Data Fig. 2c shows the time evolution of Xeny-in for the two 
choices of Mrurp. A better representation of spectroscopic observations requires the 
use of the models with slower diffusion. Figure 2 shows the comparison of tracks 
and the location of simulated points (red dots) for a mixture of stars with different 
initial abundances, Xeny-in = 0.007 (10%), 0.03 (45%) and 0.06 (45%). The Tere 
location and the He/H observed abundances are instead less compatible if we 


include a percentage of tracks having Xeny-in > 0.06 (see also the simulation com- 
parisons). 

Assumptions for the rotating models. In the blue hook progeny of rotating stars 
the core mass at the helium-flash, M_(«), is larger than the core mass of late-flash- 
mixing models computed by standard stellar evolution. From models of evolution 
starting from solid-body rotation on the main sequence and angular-momentum 
conservation in shells'’, we derive a parabolic expression for the helium-flash core- 
mass increase 6(M.) as a function of the angular velocity « (in units of per second): 


6(M./Moe) = 3.86 x 10°” (1) 


A self-consistent approach needs computation of rotating models starting from 
the zero-age main sequence (where we can safely assume a rotation rate acquired 
simply by angular momentum conservation) and including all possible mechan- 
isms of transfer of angular momentum from the core to the envelope, plus the loss 
of momentum of the envelope due to magnetic wind. In the models available in the 
literature***’, the parameters necessary to model these mechanisms have been 
calibrated from the atmospheric abundance variations induced by the associated 
chemical mixing, but most of the sampled stars were slowly rotating from the 
beginning, given that the fraction of young main-sequence stars which are fast- 
rotating is quite small*°. The coexistence of a fast-rotating core and slow-rotating 
envelope will lead to strong differential rotation that can be responsible for strong 
chemical mixing along the red giant branch, compared to the mixing possible for 
initially slower-rotating stars, an outcome that may explain extreme abundance 
anomalies in some clusters***!, but it is not known how much these events may 
break down the inner fast core rotation. So we adopt the simple M_(q) relation’’, 
which does not take into account the core-envelope interactions. 

The most important parameter in our investigation is the main-sequence life- 
time of these fast-rotating stars, which is longer than the lifetime of non-rotating 
stars of the same mass. If the age is fixed, the rotating evolving mass M,,,(q) will be 
larger than the non-rotating mass. A fraction of the rotating stars evolves through 
the helium flash, otherwise there would be no blue hook, so we have to assume that 
its mass satisfies the relation: 


Mey(@) = M-(@) + AMgc(@) 


where AMggc() is the total mass lost on the red giant branch. The flash luminosity 
in our models increases by dLgash/OM, ~ 1.9 X 10* (where L and M, are in solar 
units). Assuming Reimers’ mass loss rate, we expect an extra mass loss of 0.010- 
0.015M. for each extra 0.01M« increase in the core mass. If for example, we 
require 0M, = 0.04Mo, corresponding to w ~ 3.5 X 10 4s, the evolving mass 
must be ~0.08-0.10M. larger than the non-rotating mass, if it has to ignite the 
helium flash. If we assume a stronger dependence of mass loss on L than in 
Reimers’ mass loss rate, we need a larger M,,() value. Such an increase is com- 
patible with the scarce existing estimates’* but a large computational effort is 
needed to solve the problem. A spread in the evolving mass M.,(q@) is also useful 
to meet, at least for a range of «, the strict requirements of late-flash-mixing 
conditions and to let the stars populate the blue hook: those outside the correct 
range will evolve into the helium-core white-dwarf remnants whose existence has 
been recently established’’. 

The core mass versus luminosity relation shows that the tip of the red giant 
branch is extended by dlog[L/L~] ~ 0.14 (0.35 bolometric magnitudes) for a core 
mass increase of ~0.04M «. If the model developed here is correct, the brightest 
giants should belong to the helium-rich population, contrary to standard models 
(the core flash occurs at slightly smaller luminosities in the high-Y, non-rotating 
models). 

From the theoretical to the observational plane. We use bolometric corrections 
for Z = 0.0005 and [a/Fe] = 0.2 ([Fe/H] = -1.74) (where Z is the global metal 
mass fraction and [«/Fe] the ratio of « elements over iron with respect to the solar 
ratio) available for atmosphere models with standard hydrogen abundance”. 
A correction is necessary, because these spectra do not accurately represent the 
peculiar atmospheres of late-flash-mixed stars°, with strongly enhanced helium 
and carbon abundances at the surface. At a given Teg, we correct the helium- 
dominated model magnitudes, making them fainter by 0.057 mag in the F225W 
band, an estimate based on the comparison of fluxes in helium-and-carbon-rich 
and in hydrogen-rich model atmospheres’. We keep this correction until the 
helium surface abundance remains above Y = 0.9, and then we switch to the 
direct table correlations. This choice contributes to the stretching (in magnitude 
extension) of the tracks with 0.03 S Xeny-in S 0.06. 

Standard simulations. Synthetic models for the simulations shown in Fig. 1b 
follow standard guidelines’. For the cases employing standard tracks, we assume 
that the red giant mass Mgg at a fixed age is a function of helium, at assumed 
metallicity. The mass on the horizontal branch is Mgc(Y) — AM, where AM is the 
mass lost during the red giant phase. In our case, assuming Y = 0.37 and an age 
of 12 Gyr we derive Mgg = 0.658M.. The observed ratio of stars between 
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late-flash-mixed and ‘normal’ extreme horizontal branch stars is reproduced by 
assuming that AM has a Gaussian dispersion of o = 0.008 around an average value 
AM = 0.19M . With this choice, the resulting 60 extreme horizontal branch stars 
that did not suffer mixing are shown in Fig. 1b as red squares, and the 130 blue 
triangles are the late-flash-mixed stars. When we extract a mass smaller than the 
late-flash-mixed masses, the star is assumed to evolve into helium-core white 
dwarfs. With the chosen parameters we find 110 helium-core white dwarfs. 
Comparison is shown by histograms of counts as a function of colour and mag- 
nitude, given separately for extreme horizontal branch and blue hook stars. The 
bins used are 0.03 mag and 0.08 mag for colours and magnitudes respectively. 
The error bars are the result of individual count Poisson error, JN. The obser- 
vational histograms are grey, the simulated ones are blue and red for the colour 
(scale on the right) and magnitude (scale on the top) distributions. 

This modelling shows the inherent difficulty in building the blue hook: the 
mass range of extreme horizontal branch models (defined as the models at 
Tes > 20,000 K) is a few hundredths of Mo (from 0.03Mo to 0.07Mo, larger 
for a larger Y), while late-flash-mixing covers a mass range of only =0.008Mo. 
The most recent modelling of horizontal branches of globular clusters shows that 
the mass-loss spread of each component of multiple populations must be very 
small, <0.01Mo. If the blue hook standard models are truly describing the blue 
hook stars in globular clusters, the mass lost by the red giant progenitor must be 
finely tuned, so that it covers precisely this tiny mass range. If the blue hook is 
made up by more than one of the globular cluster populations (groups of stars with 
different helium and metal contents) such a fine tuning must have been achieved 
twice. This is a key issue in interpreting the simulations. 

First we assume that all the extreme horizontal branch stars have Y = 0.37. We 
use this Y value because it is consistent with the requirements of the asymptotic 
giant branch model for the formation of the extreme populations in clusters“. We 
use different sets of flash-mixing models, with Xeny-in = 0.007, 0.03, 0.06, 0.21 and 
0.41. The simulations with Xeny-in = 0.06 are unsatisfactory, because they do not 
cover the whole blue hook extension (Fig. 1b). Including a fraction of stars with 
Xeny-in = 0.21, the magnitude range is marginally better covered, but the colour 
agreement is worse (Extended Data Fig. 4b). The magnitude range is not extended 
much because the track having Xeny-in = 0.06 already reaches high atmospheric 
hydrogen content along the evolution including hydrogen versus helium diffusion 
(Extended Data Fig. 2c). Including even stars with Xeny-in = 0.41, these latter stars 
merge with the extreme horizontal branch (Extended Data Fig. 4c). 

Extended Data Fig. 3 shows the simulation according to which the blue hook is 
made up by superposition of two different late-flash-mixing populations, with 
Y = 0.25 and Y = 0.37, respectively*. AM and o values used are reported in the 
figure. The mass losses necessary to obtain masses in the late-flash-mixing range 
differ by about 0.13M @ for the two different Y groups. It is already very difficult to 
accept that the mass-loss of a unique population is so well constrained that the blue 
hook is populated at all, but this double constraint is an even more extreme 
assumption. In spite of this, the full extension of the hook is not yet accounted for. 
Coupled dynamical and evolutionary simulations. To estimate the distribution 
of rotation rates we use a simple semi-analytical model to calculate the distribution 
of times, Tencioo, needed for second-generation star-disk systems to have a close 
encounter with another star at a distance d< 100 astronomical units (AU) (the 
estimated dimension of the protostellar disk) and assume one—or more—such 
collisions to be able to break the magnetic disk-locking (in this case T.nc190 is the 
detachment time). To calculate T.,-199 we have followed the orbits of 50,000 
particles distributed as a King model with a concentration c of about 1.7 and 
integrated the collision rate (see equation 7.194 in ref. 46) along the orbit to 
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estimate Tenc1oo. The system we are modelling is meant to represent the dense 
second-generation subcluster. For our calculation we assume its total mass to be 
equal to 10°°M and its half-mass radius about one parsec. From the distribution 
of Tencioo (Extended Data Fig. 5a) we directly derive the rotation rates assuming 
the conservation of angular momentum from Fig. 3, and the corresponding 
increase in the core mass from equation (1) in Methods (Extended Data 
Fig. 5c). The initial periods P;,, at detachment from the disk are randomly extracted 
in the range 3 < P (days) < 12, using a normal distribution centred at P = 6 days, 
with standard deviation o = 2 days. The simulation results for the distribution of 
the stellar rotation periods at detachment from the disk are given in Extended Data 
Fig. 5b. The distribution is not Gaussian, as it also depends on the limitations we 
have imposed on the maximum 6M.. For the photometric simulation, we then 
assume the dispersion in core masses inferred by the described simulation 
(Extended Data Fig. 5c). We are implicitly assuming that the increase in initial 
evolving mass due to rotation is enough to accommodate the increase both in core 
mass and mass loss in such a way that the stars are able to arrive at late-flash- 
mixing ignition for rotation rates @ > 10° s~*. We also impose the condition that 
a tail of slower rotating stars populate the extreme horizontal branch of non-flash- 
mixed Y = 0.37 models. 

Code availability. For the stellar evolution calculations we used ATON (not 
publicly available). For the N-body simulations we used Starlab (publicly available 
at http://www.sns.ias.edu/~starlab/). For the synthetic populations, we used a 
program (HBSINT) written explicitly for this work (not publicly available). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Comparison simulation versus optical data. The —0.04M. (magenta solid line). The zero-age horizontal branch for Y = 0.37 
observed data’’ are shown as grey dots. The diagonal line suggests the division (dashed black) and the 0.471Mo track (dotted black) are also shown. b, Result 


between blue hook and cooler extreme horizontal branch stars. a, Tracks of the coupled dynamical-evolutionary simulation (detailed explanation in 
shown are for M = 0.466Mo, Y = 0.37 and evolutionary M, = 0.463Mo Fig. 1). 


(black solid line), plus the corresponding track in which M, is increased by 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Models with helium versus hydrogen diffusion. for Y = 0.37 is shown (solid black line with dots). c, Evolution with time of 
a and b show a comparison of blue hook tracks from Xeny-in = 0.007 to the surface N(He)/N(H) due to diffusion. The solar ratio is shown as a 
Xeny-in = 0.41, from left to right, for Minp = 10 °Mo (fulllines) and10-’Ma_ horizontal grey dotted line. The observations of blue hook stars show that 
(dashed lines). The bolometric luminosity (b) and the F225W magnitude the slower diffusion is a better description (Fig. 2). 


(a) are shown as function of T.¢. The hot side of the zero-age horizontal branch 
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ultraviolet data are compared with a simulation assuming that 50% ofbluehook _ of individual 1c Poisson error on the stellar counts. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Tracks and simulation versus data including 
models having Xenyin > 0.06. As in Fig. 1. a, Tracks with different Xenyin 
values and the end of the zero-age horizontal branch (black line with dots) with 
the location of the minimum non-mixed track (dotted black line) for Y = 0.37. 
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b, Simulation including Xeny-in up to 0.21, for the listed percentages of stars. 
c, Simulation also including stars with Xenyin = 0.41. In the latter simulation, 
the main aim is to show that the most hydrogen-rich stars are located on the 
extreme horizontal branch, and not on the blue hook. 
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dynamical interactions are compared: either we make the hypothesis that the | detachment. b, Initial rotation period distribution employed in the two cases. 
magnetic coupling of the disk is destroyed by one encounter with another star, __c, Resulting distribution of the core mass increase, which is an initial parameter 
at a distance entering the accretion disk (<100 Au), or that three such in the photometric simulation. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Range in magnitude F225W for M = 0.466M., M, = 0.463M., 


Aon —in 


0.007 
0.030 
0.060 
0.210 
0.410 


0.007 
0.030 
0.060 


F225W 
ZAHB 
+2.29 
+2.21 
+2.19 
+2.10 
+2.03 


+1.96 
+1.93 
+1.91 


F225W F225W 
Peak TAHB 
+1.86 +1.97 
+161 +1.69 
+1.50 +1.56 
+143 +1.46 
+1.38 +1.39 
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6F225W 6F225W (F225W— F438W)o Tue 


(track) 


total 
0.43 
0.68 
0.79 
0.83 
0.90 


AMcore = +0.04M~s 


+1.58 
+1.38 
+1.27 


+1.76 
+1.71 
+1.35 


0.38 
0.55 
0.64 


0.71 
0.91 
1.02 


ZAHB 
—2.734 
—2.731 
—2.726 
—2.693 
—2.603 


—2.700 
—2.697 
—2.693 


ZAHB 
37660 
37200 
36700 
34500 
31600 


39400 
38900 
38400 


For each initial envelope starting hydrogen abundance Xeny-in (column 1), we give F225W band values of late-flash-mixed models at the zero-age horizontal branch ZAHB (column 2), at the maximum luminosity 
(column 3) and at the terminal point (column 4) (defined as the model in which the core helium abundance becomes zero), and the magnitude interval spanned by each model (column 5) and bya mixture (column 


6). The mass of the model is 0.466M 5, with an envelope mass of 0.003M a, so the model core mass is 0.463Mo. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Data at 12 Gyr for models of Z = 0.0005, [a/Fe] = 0.2 


Y Mtip Mure 


TrLiTE 


Meore Mirm Meore(LFM) Amur 


0.25 0.812 0.500 0.496 0.489 0.486 0.323 
0.37 0.657 0.471 0.469 0.466 0.463 0.191 
0.40 0.620 0.466 0.465 0.462 0.459 0.158 


We list some important quantities from our isochrones of 12 Gyr, metallicity Z = 0.0005 and [«/Fe] = 0.2. Column 1 shows the helium mass fraction Y; column 2 shows the evolving mass at the tip of the red giant 
branch (no mass loss); column 3 shows the minimum ‘standard’ horizontal branch mass; column 4 shows the core mass in Ms, when the helium flash is ignited at the tip of the red giant branch; column 5 shows 
the mass for which we have late-flash mixing; column 6 shows the core mass for the late-flash-mixed model; and column 7 shows the mass loss needed to achieve late-flash mixing. All masses are in solar units. 
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Laboratory confirmation of C9* as the carrier 
of two diffuse interstellar bands 


E. K. Campbell’, M. Holz!, D. Gerlich? & J. P. Maier! 


The diffuse interstellar bands are absorption lines seen towards 
reddened stars’. None of the molecules responsible for these bands 
have been conclusively identified’. Two bands at 9,632 angstr6ms and 
9,577 angstroms were reported in 1994, and were suggested to arise 
from Cg‘ molecules (ref. 3), on the basis of the proximity of these 
wavelengths to the absorption bands of Cgo* measured in a neon 
matrix*. Confirmation of this assignment requires the gas-phase spec- 
trum of Ceo*. Here we report laboratory spectroscopy of Cgo* in the 
gas phase, cooled to 5.8 kelvin. The absorption spectrum has maxima 
at 9,632.7 + 0.1 angstréms and 9,577.5 + 0.1 angstréms, and the full 
widths at half-maximum of these bands are 2.2 + 0.2 angstréms and 
2.5 + 0.2 angstréms, respectively. We conclude that we have posi- 
tively identified the diffuse interstellar bands at 9,632 angstréms 
and 9,577 angstroms as arising from Cg" in the interstellar medium. 

Shortly after the discovery of Cgo (ref. 5), the question of its rel- 
evance to the diffuse interstellar bands (DIBs) was raised®. It soon 
became apparent that neutral C,y does not have the appropriate 
absorptions in the DIB range’. However, owing to its low ionization 
potential, it was pointed out® that Ceo would be present mainly as Ceo” 
in the diffuse interstellar clouds and hence could be a DIB carrier. 
Charge transfer complexes of (Ceo-M)*, where M is any cosmically 
abundant atom, have also been considered and proposed as further 
candidates*. With the discovery of Ceo in planetary’ and reflection 
nebula”, interest in Cgg” has been renewed. 

We built an apparatus to measure the electronic spectra of cations 
that are of astrophysical interest at temperatures that are typical of the 
interstellar medium"’. The central part of the instrument is a cryogenic 
22-pole radio-frequency trap”, in which ions are confined and undergo 
collisions with cold (5 K) and very dense (4 < 10'° cm *) helium. In the 
case of smaller polyatomic cations, we were able to show spectroscopi- 
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Figure 1 | Gas-phase laboratory spectra of Cog" at 5.8K. The spectra 

were recorded by monitoring the depletion on the Ceo ’—He mass channel but, 
as described in the text, the effect of the helium is so small (less than 0.2 A) that 
they can be considered as Ce" spectra for comparison with astronomical data. 
Gaussian fits to the experimental data (circles) are represented by the solid 
black lines. The intensities of the bands have been scaled by the measured 
relative absorption cross-sections. The fit parameters are given in Table 1. The 
vertical red lines are the rest wavelengths, 9,577.4 + 0.2 A and 9,632.6 + 0.2 A, 
of two reported DIBs”; their widths represent the uncertainty. 


cally that there are a sufficient number of collisions to ensure that the 
rotational and vibrational temperatures are equilibrated’. Under these 
conditions it became possible to synthesize in situ helium complexes of 
mass-selected ions via ternary association”. 

These experimental advances allowed us to obtain the electronic 
spectrum of Ceo’ -He by one-photon excitation followed by the loss 
of the helium atom. Such methods have been used for decades in 
spectroscopy of ions, mainly in the infrared’’ using rare gases, but also 
in the visible with helium attachment'®. Owing to the low binding 
energies of weakly bound complexes such as Ceo’ —He, temperatures 
below 8 K are required. 

The measured spectra of Can; presented in Fig. 1, are in very close 
agreement with the two DIBs at 9,632 A and 9,577 A. As is expected 
from the weak interaction of the helium, measurement of the corres- 
ponding absorption for Ceo -He, (Fig. 2) indicates that the shift on 
the electronic transition is less than 0.2 A. 

The best fits to our data with a single function are obtained using a 
Gaussian function, rather than a Lorentzian. The band maxima are at 
9,632.7 0.1 Aand 9,577.5 +0.1 A. The rest wavelengths for the DIBs 
are 9,632.6 + 0.2 A and 9,577.4 + 0.2 A after correction for stellar lines!”. 
The extracted wavelengths towards different stars are nearly all within 
1 A of those given above'”-”. This agreement with our laboratory data is 
remarkable, especially considering the corrections needed in the deter- 
mination of the DIBs. In astronomical measurements, small differences 
in the wavelength of the band maximum, band full width at half-max- 
imum (FWHM), and relative equivalent widths arise from the envir- 
onmental conditions within the interstellar clouds, the number of clouds 
sampled in the line of sight and the accuracy of the telluric corrections. 

Further support for the assignment of Cgg* as a DIB carrier comes 
from the widths of the two bands at 9,632.7 A and 9,577.5 A. The 
FWHM value of the interstellar bands that was reported following 
observations towards HD183143 is 2.85 + 0.2 A (ref. 18). Our labor- 
atory results are 2.2+0.2A and 2.5+0.2A for the maxima at 
9,632.7 + 0.1 and 9,577.5 + 0.1 A, respectively. The FWHM of the 
Ceo* rotational profile at 5.8 K is about 1A (ref. 20). The lines are 
therefore broadened by internal conversion, indicating a lifetime of 
2 ps of the excited electronic state. 

The somewhat larger FWHM of the DIBs is expected because of the 
higher rotational temperature in the diffuse clouds. Temperatures of 
non-polar molecules are higher than the 5.8 K in our measurements; 
for example, H;* (ref. 21) and C; (ref. 22) lie in the 30-80 K range. 


Table 1 | Gas-phase band maxima, widths and absorption 
cross-sections 


2 (A) FWHM (A) Crel 
9,632.7 +0.1 2.2+0.2 0.8 
9,577.5+0.1 2.5+0.2 1 

9,428.5 + 0.1 24+0.1 0.3 
9,365.9+0.1 24+0.1 0.2 


The wavelengths, 4, band FWHMs and standard deviations are determined from fits to the Cgg*—He frag- 
mentation spectra using a single Gaussian function. The experimentally determined relative absorption 
cross-sections, gel, are a measure of the relative intensities, with an estimated uncertainty of about 20%. 
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Figure 2 | Ceo —He, spectrum. This spectrum was recorded by monitoring 
the depletion on the Cgy*—He mass channel. A Gaussian fit to the experi- 
mental data (circles) is represented by the solid line. The fit yields a band 
maximum at 9,632.8 + 0.1 A and a FWHM of 3.6 + 0.2 A. 


The relative cross-sections of the 9,632.7 + 0.1 Aand 9,577.5 +0.1 A 
laboratory absorptions were determined (Methods, Fig. 3) to be about 
equal, in good agreement with the intensities of the DIBs. The equival- 
ent widths of the 9,632A and 9,577A DIBs vary somewhat in the 
literature'””, and the 9,632 A DIB is partially blended with a Mg(II) 
line. The consensus seems to be that the equivalent widths of the DIBs 
are comparable, or perhaps that the equivalent width of the 9,577 A DIB 
is a bit larger. 

In the study of the absorption spectrum in the neon matrix’, it was 
not clear what the two transitions close to the DIBs were caused by. 
The current experiments clarify this: irradiation at either 9,632.7 A or 
9,577.5 A leads to near-complete attenuation in the number of com- 
plexes, as shown in Fig. 3. This result indicates that the two transitions 
arise from a single structural isomer. The implications of our findings 
are that both transitions originate from the lowest vibrational level 
of the ground electronic state, Any in Dsq symmetry, and result 
in two excited states separated by 55.2 A. These are either two elec- 
tronic states, suggested on the basis of magnetic circular dichroism 
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Figure 3 | Relative cross-section measurement. a, b, Depletion on the 

Ceo *—-He mass channel as a function of laser power at 9,632 A (a) and 9,577 A 
(b). N(P) is the number of Cgo*—He complexes (as a function of laser power, P); 
No = N(0). Experimental data (circles, +1 s.d.) were corrected for the number of 
background ions appearing at a mass-to-charge ratio of 724 AMU/e (for example, 
ue GV an GF) Exponential fits (solid lines, see Methods) provide information on the 
absorption cross-sections and indicate that all trapped ions interact with the laser. 
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measurements in argon matrices, or the two spin-orbit components of 
the upper state, "Eg in Dsg (refs 23, 24). 

According to the absorption spectrum in the neon matrix’, the next 
two bands on the short-wavelength side of the 9,577 A peak are weaker 
bya factor of 4-5 in intensity. A search for DIBs at 9,366 A and 9,419 A 
was reported’””. In this region, we observed bands in the gas phase at 
9,365.9 = 0. 1A and 9,428.5 + 0. 1 A, as shown in Fig. 1. The lack of a 
detected DIB at 9,366 A was assumed to indicate an upper limit of 16% 
of the 9,577 A band intensity’”. This conclusion is consistent with the 
relative cross-section of about 20% that we determined. The other 
band was not found, despite searching for it in interstellar clouds at 
9,419 A, However, this absorption is at 9,428.5+0.1A in the gas 
phase, according to our measurement. A ‘depression’ at 9,428 A was 
reported’’, Astronomical measurements in this region are difficult 
because of stellar lines and telluric absorptions from water vapour. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


The use of cryogenic ion traps for astrophysics and spectroscopy is well documen- 
ted in the literature’. 

Experimental procedure. Co’ was produced using 50 eV electron impact of the 
neutral gas at 10 * mbar. After passing through a quadrupole mass filter, operated 
in the transmission mode, the internally hot ions are deflected by 90 degrees 
using an electrostatic quadrupole bender and injected into a 22-pole radio fre- 
quency (amplitude, Vo = 160 V; frequency, f= 4.85 MHz) ion trap. The use of the 
bender allowed for the separation of neutrals and ions. The trap is mounted onto 
the second stage of a closed-cycle cryostat (Sumitomo, RDK-205E). Trapping is 
achieved by pulsing the potential of the entrance and exit electrodes; the trap 
contents are analysed using a quadrupole mass spectrometer and a Daly detector. 
Experiments are performed at a repetition rate of 1 Hz. 

The internal degrees of freedom of the ions are cooled via inelastic collisions 
with helium buffer gas, which is in equilibrium with the temperature of the trap 
walls (nominal temperature, Tom = 5 K). The Co *-He ions are rotationally cold 
because the internal temperature of the ion (T;ot) is given by the mass-weighted 
average of the translational temperature of the ions and the buffer gas, 
Trot = (m1 Tz + mzT;)/(m, + mz), where m,, T,; and mz, Tz are the mass and 
translational temperature of the ions and buffer gas, respectively. For heavy 
Ceo ‘He stored in cold helium, a translational temperature of 150 K for the ions 
still leads to a rotational temperature T,,, = 5.8 K. 

About 10° Ceo’ cm”? per filling are loaded into the trap by lowering the 
potential of the entrance electrode for 200 ms. Here they interact with high- 
number-density helium buffer gas, [He] = 4 X 10'> cm 3, for 500 ms. The helium 
is introduced by resonantly exciting a piezo valve with amplitude 4.5 V at a 
frequency of 3.8 kHz. In the trap, Cgo°-He complexes are formed via ternary 
association. Owing to extremely slow cooling of all vibrational modes to their 
ground states, attachment of helium to primary ions is very inefficient. 
However, a few per cent are sufficient, especially because a large fraction can be 


fragmented. After pumping out the gas for 100 ms, the ion cloud is exposed to 
continuous-wave radiation that is produced from a homebuilt diode laser (up to 
100 mW, 12 MHz bandwidth), which is gated with a mechanical shutter and open 
for a period of 300 ms. To avoid power broadening, only 2 mW were used for 
recording the two bands at 9,632.7 + 0.1 A and 9,577.5 + 0.1 A. For the other two, 
at 9,428.5 Aand 9,365.9 A, 20-30 mW were required to obtain an attenuation of 
20%. The potential of the exit electrode is lowered, and the contents extracted and 
analysed 150 ms after irradiation. The resulting laser-induced attenuation of the 
number of complexes was monitored as a function of laser frequency, yielding 
photofragmentation spectra. 

Relative photo-absorption cross-sections. In the present experiment, a confined 
ensemble of some thousand Ceo ‘ -He complexes, N(P), where P is the laser power 
measured at the exit of the instrument, is exposed to a continuous-wave diode 
laser. As can be seen from Fig. 3, the effective power density in the trap (diameter of 
the ion cloud is 0.8 cm) can be varied over a wide range. The observed attenuation 
curves have been fitted with the exponential function, N(P) = Noexp(—P/Po). The 
characteristic power, Po, is a measure of the relative fragmentation cross-section of 
the complex. It is safe to assume that the relative fragmentation cross-section is 
equal to the relative absorption cross-section, ¢,<, and provides a reliable value for 
the absorption of Cgo" itself. The results shown in Fig. 3 indicate that all complexes 
absorb at 9,632.7 +0.1A or 9,577.5 +0.1A. This supports the argument that, 
after many collisions with helium in the trap, only one structural isomer remains, 
as discussed in the main text. The relative cross-sections for four bands are pre- 
sented in Table 1. Calculation of absolute cross-section values relies on the 
assumption that all ions uniformly explore the trapping volume. An attractive 
patch potential on one of the 22-pole electrodes, however, may cause the ions to 
stay outside the laser beam for longer than assumed. This leads to a large uncer- 
tainty in the absolute numbers and therefore only relative photo-absorption cross- 
sections are reported. The influence of power broadening is shown in Extended 
Data Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Influence of laser power on the 9,577.5 A band. experimental data (circles) are represented by solid lines, and give FWHMs of 
Gas-phase spectrum recorded by monitoring the depletion on the Cg *-He 2.5 + 0.2 A and 4.1 + 0.2 A at 1.5 mW and 14 mW, respectively. The blue 
mass channel using 1.5 mW (black) and 14 mW (red). Gaussian fits to dashed line shows a Gaussian with a FWHM of 2.5 A. 
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Heteroepitaxy—atomically aligned growth of a crystalline film atop 
a different crystalline substrate—is the basis of electrically driven 
lasers, multijunction solar cells, and blue-light-emitting diodes’. 
Crystalline coherence is preserved even when atomic identity is 
modulated, a fact that is the critical enabler of quantum wells, wires, 
and dots*”°. The interfacial quality achieved as a result of hetero- 
epitaxial growth allows new combinations of materials with com- 
plementary properties, which enables the design and realization of 
functionalities that are not available in the single-phase constituents. 
Here we show that organohalide perovskites and preformed colloidal 
quantum dots, combined in the solution phase, produce epitaxially 
aligned ‘dots-in-a-matrix crystals. Using transmission electron 
microscopy and electron diffraction, we reveal heterocrystals as large 
as about 60 nanometres and containing at least 20 mutually aligned 
dots that inherit the crystalline orientation of the perovskite matrix. 
The heterocrystals exhibit remarkable optoelectronic properties 
that are traceable to their atom-scale crystalline coherence: photo- 
electrons and holes generated in the larger-bandgap perovskites 
are transferred with 80% efficiency to become excitons in the 
quantum dot nanocrystals, which exploit the excellent photo- 
carrier diffusion of perovskites to produce bright-light emission 
from infrared-bandgap quantum-tuned materials. By combining 
the electrical transport properties of the perovskite matrix with the 
high radiative efficiency of the quantum dots, we engineer a new 
platform to advance solution-processed infrared optoelectronics. 

Heteroepitaxy has so far largely relied on vacuum methods such as 
molecular-beam epitaxy, atomic-layer epitaxy, and metallo-organic 
vapour-phase epitaxy’’. These methods have been used to test and 
refine theoretical predictions of the conditions under which crystalline 
coherence is preserved even in the presence of a mismatch in the native 
lattices (strained-layer epitaxy). The result is a vast body of theory, 
knowledge, and practice regarding vapour-phase epitaxy. Since inter- 
facial defects are rare at suitably designed hetero-interfaces, highly 
efficient luminescent materials have been created that have enabled 
efficient electrically injected lasers and light-emitting diodes for fibre- 
optic communications and high-efficiency lighting’. 

The past two decades have seen the rapid rise of soft condensed 
matter, often in the form of solution-processed semiconductors 
based on organic molecules, polymers, and colloidal nanoparticles 
(plates, wires, and dots)*’°. At the same time, bulk organohalide 
semiconductor perovskites that exhibit large and perfect crystalline 
domains have improved in size, properties, and performance. 
These materials have enabled the development of the perovskite 
solar cell’. 

We investigated whether, under the right conditions, heteroepitax- 
ial alignment could be produced between bulk perovskite semi- 
conductors and quantum-tuned nanoparticles. Thin films consisting 
of multi-material, yet internally epitaxially aligned, heterocrystals— 
complex crystals we term poly-heterocrystalline (PHC) solids—could 
perhaps combine, without undue photocarrier loss, the desired prop- 
erties of each phase: the excellent charge carrier transport properties of 


the bulk perovskites, and the quantum-tuned infrared luminescence of 
the quantum-dot phase. 

Solution processing is one approach to the application of organic 
perovskites. For example, methylammonium lead iodide perovskite 
(MAPDbI;) has led to the most efficient solution-processed solar cells 
reported so far. And, colloidal quantum dots (CQDs) based on PbS 
exhibit highly tunable photophysical properties, including in the near- 
and short-wavelength infrared, which the perovskites have so far failed 
to access. In terms of compatibility, MAPbI, and PbS possess related 
crystal structures (tetragonal and rock-salt, respectively), each having a 
six-coordinated Pb atom, and with Pb-Pb distances (MAPbI;, 6.26 A; 
PbS, 5.97 A) that are within 4.6% of one another". 

Consequently, we proposed that, if formed from a mixed solution 
phase into a solid phase (Fig. 1), then these two materials could poten- 
tially form PHC solids exhibiting optoelectronic properties that 
take advantage of the best features of each. Structurally, the PbS- 
CQD lattice matches well with the perovskite structure both three- 
dimensionally (Fig. 1a) and two-dimensionally (Fig. 1b). Studies have 
previously elucidated the synthesis and properties of composite 
organic/inorganic crystalline hybrids"; here we aim to engineer a het- 
erocrystalline solid-state solution between two different, but structur- 
ally affine, materials. Specifically, we aim to combine the strong 
luminescent efficiency of the quantum dots with long-range carrier 
transport in the perovskite matrix. 

To implement atomic-level coherence between the inorganic PbS 
and the organometallic MAPbI; phase, we require an organic-ligand- 
free strategy to cap the PbS nanoparticles. Colloids have recently been 
synthesized that were stabilized not using traditional aliphatic ligands, 
but rather using halide ligands that were introduced from the perovs- 
kite precursor methylammonium iodide’*'®. We use this method to 
prepare our CQDs. 

Structural affinity is necessary but not sufficient to produce epitaxial 
bonding between the two phases; energetic considerations must also be 
taken into account. Here we use density functional theory (DFT) to 
study the interface-formation energy between the PbS (100) plane and 
the perovskite (110) plane (Extended Data Fig. 1)’’. The interfacial 
energy is less than 10 meV A”, suggesting that the growth of perovs- 
kite on PbS at room temperature is nearly as feasible as homoepitaxy of 
PbS on PbS or perovskite on perovskite. DFT further reveals that the 
epitaxial three-dimensional embedding of PbS CQDs inside a perovs- 
kite matrix is achieved without the formation of interfacial defects 
(Fig. 1c, d); that is, the bandgap is predicted to remain open, with no 
in-gap defects predicted (Extended Data Fig. 2). 

We produced a PHC solid as follows. We first exchanged the 
organic ligands on the PbS CQDs for short halide (iodide in this case) 
anionic ligands (Extended Data Fig. 3a). We then mixed these inorga- 
nically terminated CQDs with PblI; dissolved in butylamine; this solv- 
ent strategy is crucial to maintaining passivation of the CQD surface 
following film growth. Since PbI, forms a complex with iodide and 
binds to the CQD surface, PbI, and CQDs were, as expected, able to 
mix in solution. (Transmittance spectra of the colloid showed no loss 
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Figure 1 | Theoretical model of perovskite 


of optical transmission for photon energies below the CQD bandgap, 
indicating no increase in scattering and thus no appreciable solution- 
phase aggregate formation.) By controlling the ratio of PbI, and CQDs, 
we tuned the nominal CQD concentration—hereafter expressed as the 
ratio of CQD to total volume—across the range 0.2-29% (see Extended 
Data Table 1a for a full list of values used). To fabricate the CQD- 
MAPDI, films (Extended Data Fig. 3b, c), we used a previously estab- 
lished sequential (two-step) method", whereby the PbI,-CQD films 
are initially deposited via spin-coating onto a glass substrate, and are 
then soaked in a CH3;NH3I/isopropanol solution. X-ray photoelectron 
spectroscopy (XPS) and Rutherford backscattering spectroscopy 
(RBS) were used to confirm the presence of both PbS and MAPDbI, 
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in the final film (Extended Data Fig. 4a-d). We detected no trace of 
amine ligands associated with the solvent (Extended Data Fig. 4e). RBS 
(Extended Data Fig. 4f) was used to estimate the CQD volume per- 
centage as a function of nominal CQD:MAPDI; ratio. 
High-resolution transmission electron microscopy (HRTEM) was 
used to characterize the crystal structure and orientation of both CQDs 
and perovskite matrix for a sample with a nominal CQD volume 
percentage of 4%. Since MAPDI; is an organic/inorganic hybrid mater- 
ial with lower density than PbS, it has much lower contrast than do 
inorganic CQDs, which facilitates differentiation between the perovs- 
kite and PbS phases. The higher contrast of CQDs was confirmed 
using high-angle annular dark-field scanning transmission electron 


Figure 2 | HRTEM images and their FFTs. 

a-c, CQD-perovskite hybrid (CQD volume 
percentage is 3.9%); d-f, perovskite (MAPbI3); 
g-i, CQDs. Images in b, e, and h are FFTs of the 
HRTEM images shown in a, and the yellow boxed 
regions in d, and g, respectively, and are the same as 
those in c, f, andi, but without the overlaid text. For 
perovskite, the lattice fringes are indexed to the 
(224) planes. For the CQDs, the lattice fringes are 
indexed to the (022) planes. In real space, the 
d-spacing value of the (224) plane of perovskite 
(d(224) = 2.2 A) matches well with that of the 
(202) plane of PbS (d(202) = 2.1 A). This is 
consistent with the modelling, which shows that 
the (100) plane of PbS matches well with the (110) 
plane of perovskite. The FFT images in f and i show 
the same intersection angles (60°) for perovskite 
(between the (224) and (224) planes) and CQDs 
(between the (022) and (202) planes), indicating 
that they match not only two dimensionally, but 
also three dimensionally, which confirms that the 
perovskite and the CQDs have the same 
orientation. Adjustments of the brightness and 
contrast have been made to the FFT images for ease 
of visualization. 
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microscopy (HAADF-STEM), a direct probe of density variations in 
the material (Extended Data Fig. 5, Methods). The contrast between 
CQDs and perovskite is clearly observed in the large field-of-view 
HRTEM map of Fig. 2a; Fig. 2b shows the corresponding fast 
Fourier transform (FFT), with lattice planes indexed as indicated in 
Fig. 2c. The contributions from the perovskite matrix and the quantum 
dots are distinguished by analysing the subregions shown in Fig. 2d, g 
for the perovskite and quantum dots, respectively. Well defined lattice 
fringes with 2.2 A separation (Fig. 2d) are indexed to the (224) plane of 
the matrix, as confirmed by the corresponding FFT images (Fig. 2e, f), 
which show that the real-space HRTEM image is projected along the 
[201] zone axis. We also measured the lattice fringes of the CQDs, 
which show the same orientation and are indexed as the (022) plane 
of PbS (2.1 A, Fig. 2g-i). This is consistent with simulations that show 
that the (100) facet of PbS matches well with the (110) facet of per- 
ovskite. As demonstrated by the FFT, the angles between (224) and 
[201] of perovskite are the same as between (022) and [111] of PbS. 
Hence, the orientation relationships between MAPbI, and CQDs are 
identified: (022)pps||(224) appr; [111] pps |l[201] appr, From this we 
conclude that the matrix and CQDs have the same orientation, which 
is observed in real-space microscope images and confirmed using a 
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Figure 3 | Photophysical response of the CQD-perovskite hybrid. 

a, b, Matrix-tuned absorption (a) and photoluminescence (b) of the CQD- 
perovskite hybrid. The different curves correspond to different CQD volume 
percentages, as labelled. After the growth of perovskite, a representative 
absorption edge around 770 nm appears, whereas both absorption and 
photoluminescence CQD exciton peaks are preserved, indicating that the 
properties of CQDs remain unaltered. c, The absorption (red filled squares) and 
photoluminescence exciton peak positions (orange open squares) for the CQDs 
as a function of CQD:MAPDI; ratio (illustrated via the CQD volume 
percentage). Orange dashed lines mark the photoluminescence emission 
energy for pure CQD films and solutions. Different mechanisms governing the 
concentration-dependent absorption and emission are also highlighted: 

CQD fusion causes a redshift, which increases as CQD loading increases 
(grey arrow Fusion’); inter-dot coupling causes a redshift at high CQD 
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FFT. This analysis demonstrates epitaxial alignment between perovs- 
kite and CQDs. Even a slight misalignment would be revealed by the 
experimental maps, as suggested by transmission electron microscopy 
(TEM) simulations of epitaxially oriented versus epitaxially misor- 
iented PHCs (Extended Data Fig. 3d, e)'®. 

The optical-absorption spectra for pure CQD films and the new 
“dot-in-perovskite’ (hybrid) PHCs are shown in Fig. 3a. (Absorption 
and emission spectra for pure CQD and pure perovskite films are also 
reported in Extended Data Fig. 6a, b.) Absorption signatures corres- 
ponding to each constituent, perovskite and CQDs, are apparent in the 
hybrid films (Fig. 3a). The photoluminescence spectra are very similar 
to those of CQDs in film (Fig. 3b), indicating that the photophysical 
properties of CQDs are kept intact when they are incorporated into the 
perovskite matrix. As the CQD concentration increases, the absorp- 
tion spectrum redshifts, consistent with increased inter-dot interaction 
(potentially partial dot fusion at these high concentrations), which 
reduces the extent of quantum confinement and thus shrinks the 
bandgap. This shrinking of the bandgap affects absorption and lumin- 
escence to the same extent; it does not, to leading order, impact the 
Stokes shift. A second effect of increased CQD concentration is 
increased long-range excitonic and carrier transport from dot to dot, 
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concentrations (pink arrow ‘Coupling’ and shading); and CQD lattice strain 
that is driven by epitaxial effects, which only has an effect for low CQD 
concentrations, causes a blueshift (blue arrow ‘Strain’). Grey lines are guides to 
the eye. The concentration-independent Stokes shift causes a redshift (grey 
arrow ‘Stokes’). d, PLQE of CQDs in matrix. For lower CQD concentration the 
PLQE is increased, indicating that CQDs are well dispersed in the matrix 
and carrier dissociation between CQDs is blocked. In the MAPbI3 matrix, the 
PLQE is two orders of magnitude higher than that in a Nal matrix, which 
reveals that a lattice-mismatched matrix (8.8% mismatch for NaI) cannot grow 
on PbS. This finding confirms that epitaxial growth of matrix on CQDs is 
critical for CQD surface passivation. The PLQE of a solution-exchanged CQD 
film (orange dashed line) is shown for comparison. The PLQE of CQDs in the 
MAPDI, matrix is approximately 3,000 times greater than in the CQD film. 
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which is present only at the highest concentrations of CQDs. Through 
this process, excitons and carriers are transferred to the smallest-gap 
dots in a population whose lowest-lying quantum-confined levels are 
inhomogeneously broadened. The increased long-range excitonic and 
carrier transport does not affect absorption, but redshifts the lumin- 
escence, and thus increases the Stokes shift'?”°. In addition to the 
mechanisms of partial fusion and increased long-range transport that 
contribute redshifts, a blueshift (even relative to dots in solution) may 
also be contributed especially at low CQD loading: tensile strain caused 
by the lattice mismatch between CQDs and the perovskite slightly 
expands the PbS lattice, leading to an increase in bandgap”! (Fig. 3c). 
This tensile strain acts to the same extent on absorption and emission; 
see also Extended Data Fig. 7a, b and Methods. 

We investigated the CQD photoluminescence quantum efficiency 
(PLQE)—the ratio of the number of emitted and absorbed photons— 
for a series of samples with different CQD concentrations (expressed 
as volume percentages). Initially we used an excitation wavelength of 
815 nm, which is below the absorption edge of the perovskite (Fig. 3d), 
to excite the quantum-dot phase directly and exclusively. The PLQE is 
highest in low-dot-concentration samples, consistent with minimal 
quenching associated with the dissociation of excitons into free car- 
riers in the neighbouring quantum dots”. The PLQE reaches 9.3%, 
which is two orders of magnitude higher than that in the pure CQD 
film. As a control to study the importance of lattice matching on 
photophysical properties, we changed the matrix to sodium iodide 
(Nal, rock-salt structure with an 8.8% lattice mismatch with PbS): 
the PLQE of CQDs in a NaI matrix is almost two orders of magnitude 
lower than it is in a perovskite matrix (Fig. 3d). 

To elucidate the physical origins of enhanced PLQE for dots embed- 
ded in a perovskite matrix, we used DFT to investigate whether CQD 
surfaces can in principle be passivated using the perovskite matrix. Both 
the highest occupied molecular orbital (HOMO) and the lowest unoc- 
cupied molecular orbital (LUMO) are located in the core of PbS CQDs, 
and the bandgap is trap free. In contrast, for a CQD that is misaligned 
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with the perovskite matrix, trap states are induced at the CQD surface, 
mostly on the conduction-band side (Extended Data Fig. 2c, d, f). 

In addition to providing passivation, the matrix—dot interface is the 
critical enabler of any charge carrier injection into the CQDs. To study 
carrier transfer across this interface, we relied on CQDs that are 
approximately 4nm in diameter (bandgap of 1 eV) whose LUMO 
energy level is predicted to lie below the conduction band of the per- 
ovskite and whose HOMO energy level should reside above the val- 
ence-band edge of the perovskite (Fig. 4a). 

By generating excitons in the CQDs only (via photoexcitation using 
photon energies lower than the perovskite bandgap), and in separate 
studies where we photogenerate principally in the perovskite matrix, we 
investigate carrier transfer to, and across, the CQD-perovskite inter- 
face. Photoluminescence excitation spectra (Fig. 4b) reveal enhanced 
CQD emission when the perovskite is excited (Aexcitation < 780 nm)”. 
Increased perovskite content drives a higher CQD photoluminescence 
intensity when the excitation occurs in the perovskite absorption 
region. This result qualitatively indicates efficient charge diffusion to, 
and across, the perovskite-CQD interface. Carrier transfer also occurs 
in other composite nanomaterials, such as those made up of small- 
bandgap-CQD inclusions in a large-bandgap-CQD matrix (‘dots-in- 
dots’ films); however, we found that the use of a perovskite matrix 
provided superior passivation of the quantum dot centres, as evidenced 
by the nearly two orders of magnitude higher PLQE compared to the 
same dots in a Nal matrix, and by the fivefold increase in carrier lifetime 
compared to ‘dots-in-dots’ films (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b). 

The signatures of carrier transfer from the matrix to the quantum 
dots are also evident in the photoluminescence emission from MAPbI; 
in PHC films, as a function of CQD volume percentage (Fig. 4c). In 
particular, for volume percentages greater than 0.4%, we observe a 
complete quenching of the perovskite photoluminescence signal, con- 
sistent with a highly-efficient removal of photogenerated carriers from 
the matrix and transfer into the dots. At higher CQD concentrations— 
in the regime of low densities of injected carriers per dot, where 
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Figure 4 | Carriers transfer from perovskite to CQDs. a, Electronic band 
structure of CQDs and perovskite. The LUMO level of CQD is lower than the 
conduction band minimum (CBM) of perovskite and the HOMO level of CQD 
is higher than the valence band maximum (VBM) of perovskite, making the 
transfer of carriers from perovskite to CQDs energetically favoured. 

b, Photoluminescence excitation spectra of CQDs. In the perovskite absorption 
region (A <780 nm), the photoluminescence excitation intensity increases as 
perovskite content increases, indicating that carriers excited in perovskite 

are transferred to CQDs. However, considering the partial carrier loss (via 
recombination) in perovskite, the PLQE of the hybrid is lower than the 
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internal PLQE of CQD when long excitation wavelength is used (inset). 

c, Photoluminescence spectra of MAPbI; for PHC films. d-f, Transient 
photoluminescence emission from MAPbI; (d) and CQDs (e), and corres- 
ponding time constants (f). As the CQD:MAPDI, ratio is reduced (the CQD 
volume percentage decreases), the initial photoluminescence decay time of 
both perovskite and CQDs becomes longer, as a result of longer transit time in 
the matrix and reduced carrier dissociation across the CQDs, respectively. 
The different curves in b-e correspond to different CQD volume percentages, 
as labelled. 
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radiative recombination is dominant over higher-order (for example, 
Auger) processes—we quantitatively estimate the carrier transfer effi- 
ciency from perovskite to CQDs on the basis of photoluminescence 
and absorption data (Extended Data Table 1b, Methods). The transfer 
efficiency attains a value exceeding 80% at the highest CQD loading 
(28% CQD volume percentage). 

We investigated the carrier dynamics in the PHC using photolumi- 
nescence decay (Fig. 4d, e). We used a two-component decay model to 
analyse transient photoluminescence. The fast decay that is transient 
in CQDs is attributed to fast exciton dissociation into neighbouring 
CQDs, whereas the longer dynamics are ascribed to radiative recom- 
bination. The comparison between the PHC and the pure CQD 
photoluminescence transients in Fig. 4e shows a rapid slowdown of 
exciton-dissociation dynamics as soon as the CQDs are embedded in 
the perovskite matrix (from less than 1 ns in pure CQD to 20 ns in 
PHC at high CQD loading). Furthermore, the fast transient compon- 
ent increases from 20 ns to 70 ns as the CQD concentration is reduced 
(Fig. 4f) and, correspondingly, the inter-dot separation is increased, 
consistent with the expected suppression in the exciton-dissociation 
rate for more isolated dots. The perovskite carrier dynamics (Fig. 4d) 
show a rapid quenching of the photoluminescence emission, from 
25ns in pure MAPDI, to about 2ns in the PHC film at the lowest 
CQD loading. The photoluminescence lifetime associated with emis- 
sion from the perovskite phase in “quantum-dot-in-perovskite’ solids 
is highest (2ns) at the lowest CQD concentration (Fig. 4f). At this 
lowest concentration, the inter-dot spacing is an estimated 40 nm, 
and this relatively larger separation increases the time that is required 
for photocarriers to diffuse from their point of photogeneration in the 
perovskite phase to the point of capture into a quantum dot (Extended 
Data Fig. 9). We use the term ‘charge carrier’ when referring to photo- 
excitations in the perovskite phase because prior studies have revealed 
that photogenerated excitons in perovskite separate to become free 
carriers within about 2 ps after generation”*. This analysis does not 
preclude the possibility that some fraction of excitations could transfer 
as excitons from perovskite to dot, especially for those excitons that are 
generated very close to a quantum dot. 

This work reports an in situ epitaxial growth process of perovskite 
on quantum-dot surfaces. The quantum dots are effectively passivated 
by the matrix, without the need for conventional organic ligands, 
provided lattice-matching conditions are satisfied. The perovskite 
matrix also provides excellent carrier transport for the CQDs, owing 
to its superior diffusion length. The present approach paves the way for 
new strategies to enhance the performance of CQD-based optoelec- 
tronic devices, and to extend the spectral diversity of perovskite-based 
materials towards the infrared. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


CQD synthesis and solution ligands exchange. Colloidal quantum dots (CQDs) 
were synthesized using methods previously reported”*. For iodide ligand exchange, 
3 ml of CQDs dispersed in octane (10 mg ml” ') were added into 3 mL of dimethyl- 
formamide (DMEF) solution containing 350 mg of PbI, and 150 mg of CH3NH,I. 
After stirring for 10 min, CQDs had transferred from the top octane phase to the 
bottom DMF. After removing the octane, we washed the CQD solution three more 
times using octane to remove the organic residue. Subsequently, the CQDs were 
precipitated by the addition of toluene. The nanoparticles were dispersed in buty- 
lamine for film fabrication. 

Poly-heterocrystalline (PHC) solids fabrication. A given amount of Pbl, (with 
one quarter weight ratio of CH;NHsI) was added into the solution for perovskite 
growth. A spin-coating process was used for film fabrication (spin speed of 
6,000 r.p.m). The film was then annealed at 70°C for 10 min in a N2 glovebox. 
For perovskite growth, methylammonium iodide solution (10 mg ml” in isopro- 
panol) was dropped and left on the film for 30s. After removing the solution by 
spin coating (spin speed 6,000 r.p.m.), the film was soaked in pure isopropanol for 
10s, and then a spin-coating process was performed to remove the residual solv- 
ent. Finally, the film was annealed again at 70°C for 10 min in a N, glovebox. 
Density functional theory (DFT) simulations. Calculations were performed 
within the DFT formalism using a Perdew-Burke-Ernzerhof”’ generalized gra- 
dient approximation exchange correlation functional. All calculations were per- 
formed using the CP2K** package with mixed Gaussian and plane-wave basis set, 
using the molecularly optimized MOLOPT* double (-valence polarized 
(mDZVP) basis set implemented in CP2K code, which has very small basis set 
superposition errors in gas and condensed phases'’””*. The charge density cut- 
off was 300 Ry, which is suitable for the Goedecker-Teter-Hutter pseudopoten- 
tials. Spin polarized (local-spin-density approximation) and spin-unpolarized 
calculations (local-density approximation) were performed in the cases of odd and 
even numbers of electrons, respectively. The structural minimization was per- 
formed using a Broyden-Fletcher-Goldfarb-Shanno algorithm’’. Surface slabs 
were modelled as (110) MAPDbI; of tetragonal structure and (100) cubic PbS with 
seven monolayers each. 100 A of vacuum was added on top of the slab. Dipole 
correction was used to remove artificial dipole-dipole interaction across periodic 
images as implemented in the CP2K v2.5. A 3 X 3 (26.88 A X 26.88 A) supercell 
was used in the X-Y plane. 

The interfacial energy was computed using the relation** 


Ever? ’S = E,(MAPbIs) +E, (PbS) — E,a(MAPbI3 — PbS) 


‘inter 


where E, represents the surface energies of the corresponding surfaces (MAPbI; 
and PbS), and E,g(MAPbI3-PbS) is the adsorption energy of the MAPbI; on PbS. 
The interfacial energy describes the energy required to cut the PbS and MAPbI; 
bulk and combine the obtained free surfaces to form the MAPbI3-PbS interface. 

The estimated surface energy of PbS(100) is 9 meV A”, which is in close 
agreement with previously reported*® values of 12 meV A~*. The MAPDbI; surface 
energy is***” 9 meV A. The adsorption energy is calculated via 


E,a(MAPDI; — PbS) = Egab (MAPDbI3) + Estab (PbS) — Estab (MAPDI; — PbS) 


where E,jap is the slab energy of the corresponding bare MAPbI; or PbS slab, and 
Estab(MAPbI3-PbS) is the energy of the combined PbS-MAPDI; slab. The adsorp- 
tion energy is calculated to be about 12meV A~”, which gives a value of the 
interfacial energy of the order of the 6meVA~*. The value obtained for the 
interfacial energy, which is smaller than that of free surfaces, is indicative of 
the matched interface being favoured over broken bonds at the interface. 

Calculations to investigate a PbS CQD embedded in a perovskite matrix were 
performed using a 50.6 A® box that contained about 3,000 atoms. The relaxed 
lattice constant of the perovskite was imposed on the unit cell, corresponding to 
approximately 5% tensile strain on PbS. A PbS CQD of about 3 nm in diameter 
fully relaxed in vacuum was placed inside a manually prepared cavity in perovskite 
providing an epitaxial matching. Fully quantum mechanical total-energy min- 
imization was performed on the combined system. 

We find that the PbS lattice constant is changed by only 0.5% strain, instead of 
by the imposed 5% difference between its lattice constant and that of the perovskite 
(Extended Data Fig. 7). The preponderance of the lattice constant change is 
accommodated in the perovskite in a thin layer within one or two lattice constants 
near the interface. This can be explained by the fact that PbS is much stiffer than 
perovskite: the bulk modulus of PbS is Bpps = 53 GPa (ref. 38), whereas for per- 
ovskite it is Byerovskite = 12.2 GPa (ref. 39). Calculated bandgaps for a strained 
PbS 3-nm CQD in vacuum are: E,[no strain] = 1.06eV, and E,[0.5% tensile 
strain] = 1.08 eV, consistent with deformation potentials derived from temper- 
ature dependent bandgaps for these CQD sizes”. 
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This bandgap change corresponds to an approximately 24nm_blueshift, 
consistent with the excess blueshift observed experimentally in low-loading sam- 
ples that is greater than the shift associated with low dot-to-dot communication. 
Decoupling of perovskite and CQD contribution in TEM. We used high-angle 
annular dark-field scanning transmission electron microscopy (HAADF-STEM) to 
image the dots in perovskite. The corresponding signal, which originates from 
electrons that are scattered incoherently at large angles, provides contrast between 
the heavier (denser) CQDs and the lighter MAPbI; matrix. Under these conditions, 
contributions from diffraction and phase are suppressed, and the contrast therefore 
depends mainly on the atomic number Z. Consequently, the denser PbS CQDs will 
scatter electrons more strongly, yielding a higher intensity at the detector than when 
imaging the perovskite crystal matrix. This contrast is seen in the HAADF-STEM 
map of a CQD-perovskite thin film with 3.9% CQD loading (Extended Data 
Fig. 5c), with brighter regions marking the presence of CQDs with diameters of 
about 5 nm. The absence of these intensity variations in a pure perovskite matrix is 
shown in Extended Data Fig. 5a, which shows a single perovskite grain (white 
region) in which no brightness fluctuations are observed. The corresponding 
HRTEM maps are shown in Extended Data Fig. 5b (pure perovskite film) and the 
inset of Extended Data Fig. 5c (CQD-perovskite thin film). In the latter, the HRTEM 
is only acquired in the region highlighted by the yellow circle, which is expanded in 
Extended Data Fig. 5d to provide a comparison with the HRTEM map shown in 
Fig. 2g. Notably, the CQDs appear as dark in HRTEM, demonstrating the validity of 
the framework used for the analysis discussed in the main text. 

Extraction of transport efficiency from PLQE and photoluminescence decay. 
We define the total transfer efficiency (,.,) and diffusion transport efficiency 
(Maite) as 


Nrans "diff 


and Naiff = 


Not = 
Nall all 


where Mans is the number of charge carriers that are transferred into the CQDs 
from the perovskite, ngi¢g is the number of carriers that reach the CQDS by dif- 
fusing across the perovskite matrix, and /,y is the total number of photogenerated 
charge carriers in the perovskite. 

Experimentally, 1, is extracted from photoluminescence quantum efficiency 
(PLQE) measurement using a modified version of a method reported in the 
literature’. We measured the photoluminescence from CQDs in matrix using 
two excitation wavelengths: a short wavelength that excites both CQDs and per- 
ovskite, and a long wavelength that only excites CQDs. The photoluminescence 
(PL) of CQDs in these two scenarios are 


PLceaps,short = (Acaps.short + MtotAp.short) x PLQEcaps * Jex,short (1) 


PLcaps,long = Acaps,long x PLQEcaps x Texlong (2) 


PLcaps and I. represent the photoluminescence yield from the CQDs (in photons 
per second) and the photon intensity of the excitation source (in photons per 
second), respectively. Acgps and A, are the absorption of CQDs and perovskite, 
respectively. Acans was determined by measuring the change in absorbance at the 
dot’s excitonic peak and scaling the total material absorbance at the chosen wave- 
length by this factor. A, was determined using the additive property of absorbances 
for a mixture. The Beer-Lambert law was used to convert the experimental absorp- 
tion measurements to absorbances for use in these calculations. Owing to very low 
optical density for the absorption of CQDs in films with low CQD concentration, the 
values of Acaps were estimated using a linear scaling (according to the CQD con- 
centration), on the basis of the measured Acgp,; for a film with 28% CQD concen- 
tration (highest loading). The PLQE is calculated using an integrating sphere and 
following a method described elsewhere*’. The intensity of the excitation source was 
measured using a power meter (LaserStar). The wavelength-dependent responses of 
the visible and near-infrared photon detectors (for photoluminescence and PLQE 
measurements) were corrected using an Ocean Optics LS-1 calibration lamp with a 
known spectral profile. The ‘short’ and ‘long’ in the subscripts indicate the wave- 
length regime. From equations (1) and (2), we determine 


y (Ga x Tex,Jong 
tot 
PLans.long x Tex.short 


1 


) Aaps,long = AaQps,short ‘Ay short (3) 
p.shor 


The CQD photoluminescence scans that are used to extract the total integrated (with 
respect to wavelength) photoluminescence intensity (normalized with the incident 
light intensity Ix), PLcqps/Iex, are plotted against wavelength in Extended Data 
Fig. 6c, d. Owing to the presence of a detector cut-off at long wavelength (about 
1,380 nm), the integrated area of the left half-peak (shaded area in Extended Data 


Apeak 
Fig. 6c, d) is evaluated as PLcgns= ff — PL(A)d/ and then doubled to obtain 
1,000nm 


the total photoluminescence. The absorption scans used to extract the absorption 
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coefficients Acgps and A, are plotted in Extended Data Fig. 6e; the results are 
presented in Extended Data Table 1b. 

Dynamic model for time-resolved photoluminescence. For the perovskite 
matrix, by considering bimolecular recombination as the dominant radiative 
relaxation pathway”, the photoluminescence intensity of perovskite is 


Iptp(t) = Kradp [1p(t)] ‘ (4) 


where k,ad,p is the bimolecular recombination rate of perovskite, and n,(t) is charge 
carrier density in perovskite, whose time evolution is modelled as arising from two 
contributions: a fast exponential decay (carriers rapidly transferred to dots) plus a 
slower radiative decay 


1 
—kat 
ny(t)=aje “4 (5) 
Krad,p t+ a 
where a and a are constants, and k. is the charge carrier transfer rate, which 
corresponds to the reciprocal of the average time for a carrier to reach (and get 
captured by) a CQD via diffusion in the matrix. From equations (4) and (5), the 
photoluminescence intensity of perovskite is 

2 

Tp p(t) = kraa, aye het 4 (6) 
. on Krad.p t+az 

For CQDs in matrix, both exciton recombination (triggered by the direct excita- 
tion of excitons in dots) and bimolecular recombination (due to free carriers 

injected from the matrix) contribute to photoluminescence: 


Ipt,caps (t) = Kex-rad Nex (t) Ee Krad,CQDs [Ncaps (t)] P (7) 


Here, kex-rad is the exciton radiative recombination rate, kraacaps is the bimole- 
cular recombination rate of free carriers in CQDs, and n,, and nNcqp,(t) represent 
the exciton and injected free carrier density in CQDs, respectively. The exciton 
density and free carrier density are 


Nex(t) = Nexoe (8) 


(1—e7*") (9) 


respectively, where “exo represents the initial exciton density, k., and k,are the total 
recombination rate of excitons and free charge carrier constants, respectively, and 
a3 is a constant. 

Considering equations (7)-(9), the photoluminescence intensity of CQDs is 


Ncqns(t) = hitte. 


2 


(10) 


The models given in equations (6) and (10) are used to fit the photoluminescence 
decay traces of CQDs and perovskite and extract the parameters that are most 
relevant for charge transport, loss, and recombination across the film. 

Extended Data Fig. 10 shows the integrated (with respect to time) photolumi- 
nescence from the exciton term in equation (10) 


= 1 = 
Tpt,cans(t) = kexttexoe **! + krad,caps bite (1 —e =) 


Plex = | kaaaeM'dt 


as well as the integrated (with respect to time) photoluminescence from free carrier 
recombination term in equation (10) 


2 


~ 1 
Pla = | Kraa,cans |-——— (1—e~**) } de 
| d,CQD: laoem ( e ) 


Estimate of carrier diffusion length in perovskite matrix. In general, the 
diffusion length Lp of carriers in any material may be calculated from the diffusion 
coefficient D and the carrier lifetime t using 


Lp =VDt (11) 


Using the experimentally determined carrier lifetime in the perovskite matrix (eval- 
uated from the decay time of the perovskite photoluminescence emission; see 
Fig. 4d), we estimate the diffusion length for carriers in our PHC films for 
possible values of the diffusion coefficient (which cannot be directly measured) in 
the range previously determined in pure lead iodide perovskite films’. The corres- 
ponding data points for Lp as a function of CQD volume concentration are shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 9. This figure shows that the estimated values for Lp are 
comparable to the calculated average inter-dot spacing (red line), which suggests 
that the diffusion length in the matrix is ultimately determined by the average 
free space available for carriers to diffuse in the matrix before being transferred to 
the CQDs. 

Code availability. CP2K is freely available from http://www.cp2k.org/. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Planar averaged total charge difference with respect to the pristine slabs. The total charge difference (Ap) is measured along the Z 
axis of the material. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | DFT simulation. a,b, Highest occupied molecular _dots, whereas they are localized on the interface between the CQDs and 
orbital (HOMO) and lowest unoccupied molecular orbital (LUMO), perovskite in mismatched dots, indicating the formation of defects in the latter. 


respectively, of a matched CQD. c, d, HOMO and LUMO, respectively, of e, f, The projected density of states (PDOS) as a function of energy (E) of 
mismatched dots. The states are mostly localized within the CQD in matched _ matched and mismatched (rotated) CQDs, respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Microscopic images. a, TEM image of CQDs the cross-section of the film with CQDs embedded in perovskite matrix 
after solution-phase iodide-ligands exchange. The average CQD size is (CQD volume percentage of 3.8%). The film thickness is about 240 nm 
approximately 4 nm. b, Scanning electron microscopy (SEM) image of the film _(top layer). d, e, Simulated TEM images of matched (d) and mismatched 
surface with CQDs embedded in perovskite matrix (CQD volume percentageof (e) CQDs and perovskite. Yellow line, perovskite lattice plane; red line, 
3.8%). The average perovskite grain size is about 60 nm. c, SEM image of CQD lattice plane. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Compositional analysis of PHC. a-d, XPS analysis 
of the CQDs embedded in PHC film (Pb 4f, S 2p, N 1s, 13d). All the elements 
(as labelled) are observed in the film, indicating the existence of both PbS and 
MAPDI.. e, XPS spectra of the N 1s orbital for high-loading PbS films, which 
follows the ligand exchange to perovskite ligands in butylamine, before and 

after annealing at 70 °C for 10 minutes, before the methylammonium post- 

treatment step. We detect only the ammonium signal at 402 eV and no amine 
signal at 398-399 eV, which suggests that the methylammonium iodide ligand 
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is more stable on the surface and displaces weakly bound buylamine, even 
before film annealing. f, Plot of the nominal volume ratio of CQDs to perovskite 
versus the ratio measured using RBS (both with the perovskite value scaled to 
one), with a linear fit (red line) superimposed. The ideal case, where the 
measured ratio and the nominal ratio are equal, is indicated by the dashed grey 


line, showing the agreement between the nominal value and the one evaluated 
using RBS. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | TEM images of PHC. a, b, HAADF-STEM and PbS nanocrystals (white spots) located inside perovskite crystal (grey area). 
TEM images of pure perovskite, respectively. c, HAADF-STEM image of dots _ Inset, TEM image of part of this region. d, A close up of part of the inset in c. 
in perovskite. The region indicated by the dashed yellow circle contains three 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Absorption and photoluminescence properties of 
PHC. a, b, Absorption and photoluminescence (PL) spectra for a pure CQD 
film (a) and a pure perovskite film (b). c, d, CQD photoluminescence signal 
from PHC films with 28% (c) and 17% (d) CQD concentration, acquired at 
A= 635 nm (blue), 680 nm (green), and 815 nm (red). The photoluminescence 
signal has been normalized by the excitation intensity at the different 
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Wavelength (nm) 


wavelengths used. The shaded area corresponds the region of the spectrum 
used to calculate the photoluminescence integrated area in equation (3). 

e, Corresponding optical absorption spectra for a CQD concentration of 28% 
(dark red) and 17% (red) that were used to evaluate the absorption parameters 


in, for example, equation (3). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | DFT simulation of strain distribution in PHC 


composite material. a, Cross-section of the relaxed 3-nm PbS CQD in 


vacuum. b, DFT-optimized geometry of the same 3-nm CQD epitaxially 
matched with perovskite in a unit cell corresponding to unstrained perovskite. 


Colours represent the following: grey, lead; yellow and green, sulphur; 


pink, iodine. The green lines and corresponding numbers are the long-range 
Pb-to-Pb distance (23.949 A, 24.069 A and 44.197 A); the large green numbers 
are the average lattice constant (average distance between lead atoms), 


along those lines. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Photophysical dynamics of CQD-only PHC. small-bandgap CQDs closely follows the absorption profile of the large- 
a, Photoluminescence (PL) excitation profile from a hybrid film of 1,300-nm- bandgap CQDs, analogous to the dots-in-perovskite films (see Fig. 4b), and is 
emission CQDs dispersed in 950-nm-emission CQDs (1:10 volume ratio, therefore suggestive of carrier funnelling from the large- to the small-bandgap 
‘dots-in-dots’), acquired by measuring the photoluminescence emission (at dots. b, Photoluminescence decay for 1,300-nm-bandgap CQDs in a CQD- 
A= 1,300 nm) from the small-bandgap CQDs (1,300-nm-emission CQDs) based matrix (light red) and in a perovskite (MAPbI;) matrix (dark red), with 
as a function of excitation wavelength. The absorption profile from the 632 nm excitation. The longer dynamics for the CQDs embedded in the 
large-bandgap CQDs (950-nm-emission CQDs) is overlaid as the shaded grey _ perovskite matrix (approximately 150 ns) compared to those for the ‘dots-in- 
area, and exhibits the characteristic excitonic peak at 7 ~ 950 nm. The dots’ (approximately 30 ns) provides evidence for a better passivation of CQDs 
wavelength dependence of the photoluminescence intensity from the in the former. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | CQD-concentration-dependent diffusion length. different possible values for the diffusion coefficient D, as labelled. The red line 


Plot of the diffusion length Lp of carriers in the perovskite matrix (round shows the calculated average inter-dot spacing as a function of CQD:MAPbI; 
markers) for various CQD concentrations, calculated using equation (11) and volume ratio. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Integrated photoluminescence contributions of _ represent the integrated (with respect to time) photoluminescence as a result 
the CQDs. A stacked plot showing the total photoluminescence yield of the _ of the dissociation of excitons generated directly in the CQDs (‘excitation 
CQDs (shaded area), which is made up of contributions from free carrier recombination’); see also equation (10). Consistent with the photoluminescence 
recombination and exciton recombination: filled circles represent the integrated excitation spectra, the largest contribution to the CQDs photoluminescence 
(with respect to time) photoluminescence (PL) contribution as a result of free _is ascribed to radiative recombination of free carriers transferred from the 
carriers injected from the perovskite (‘free carrier recombination’); filled squares _ perovskite. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Composition and photophysical parameters of quantum-dot-in-perovskite solid. 


Pblo: MAPbIls : PbS PbS : MAPbls PbS Volume PbS : MAPbls Vol:Volume 
PbS Mass:Mass Vol:Vol ratio Vol:Vol ratio percentage ratio from fit to RBS 
ratio (%) 
200 497.676 0.00201 0.20053 0.00169 
100 248.838 0.00402 0.40026 0.00338 
50 124.419 0.00804 0.79733 0.00676 
20 49.7676 0.02009 1.96976 0.01689 
10 24.8838 0.04019 3.86342 0.03378 
5 12.4419 0.08037 7.43942 0.06755 
4 9.95352 0.10047 9.12949 0.08444 
3 7.46514 0.13396 11.81315 0.11259 
2 4.97676 0.20093 16.73147 0.16888 
1 2.48838 0.40187 28.6666 0.33777 
b CQD PL_QDs, PL_QDs |_ex, l_ex, A_QDs, A_QDs AP, Transfer 
Concentration short long short long long short short Efficiency 
vol:vol Counts Counts Counts Counts % 
0.004002594 10553400 476450 2378155940 872728455 0.008 0.0220 0.351 12.55 
0.007973274 6152760 448548 3203109586 1321620214 0.005 0.0103 0.396 4.97 
0.019697602 11752660 838076 2378155940 872728455 0.011 0.0254 0.347 9.33 
0.038634204 4893860 475011 3203109586 1321620214 0.015 0.0323 0.385 8.21 
0.074394245 11586780 1175544 3203109586 1321620214 0.023 0.0492 0.368 12.03 
0.091294853 13070740 1359321 3203109586 1321620214 0.024 0.0508 0.391 11.11 
0.118131537 4870700 586011 3203109586 1321620214 0.080 0.1327 0.342 40.95 
0.167314732 3940820 307583 3203109586 1321620214 0.067 0.1126 0.355 68.42 
0.286666017 2239240 256204 3203109586 1321620214 0.164 0.2652 0.407 80.37 


a, List of the values for the nominal MAPbl3 to PbS mass ratio (first column, PbS mass scaled to one) and volume ratio (second column, PbS volume scaled to one), PbS to MAPbl3 volume ratio (third column, 
reciprocal of second column), and PbS volume as a percentage of the total volume (fourth column). The experimental values for the PbS volume as a percentage of the total volume, as extrapolated from a fit to the 
RBS data (see also Extended Data Fig. 4) are shown in the fifth column. b, Numerical values of the photophysical parameters in equations (1)-(3) that lead to the evaluation of the total (carrier) transfer efficiency not. 
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Nanotubes mediate niche- 


in the Drosophila testis 


Mayu Inaba'**, Michael Buszczak? & Yukiko M. Yamashita’? 


Stem cell niches provide resident stem cells with signals that specify 
their identity. Niche signals act over a short range such that only 
stem cells but not their differentiating progeny receive the self- 
renewing signals’. However, the cellular mechanisms that limit 
niche signalling to stem cells remain poorly understood. Here we 
show that the Drosophila male germline stem cells form previously 
unrecognized structures, microtubule-based nanotubes, which 
extend into the hub, a major niche component. Microtubule-based 
nanotubes are observed specifically within germline stem cell 
populations, and require intraflagellar transport proteins for their 
formation. The bone morphogenetic protein (BMP) receptor Tkv 
localizes to microtubule-based nanotubes. Perturbation of micro- 
tubule-based nanotubes compromises activation of Dpp signalling 
within germline stem cells, leading to germline stem cell loss. 
Moreover, Dpp ligand and Tkv receptor interaction is necessary 
and sufficient for microtubule-based nanotube formation. We 
propose that microtubule-based nanotubes provide a novel mech- 
anism for selective receptor-ligand interaction, contributing to the 
short-range nature of niche-stem-cell signalling. 

The Drosophila testis represents an excellent model system to study 
niche-stem-cell interactions because of its well-defined anatomy: eight 
to ten germline stem cells (GSCs) are attached to a cluster of somatic 
hub cells, which serve as a major component of the stem cell niche 


2um 


Figure 1 | Characterization of MT-nanotubes in Drosophila male GSC 
niche. a, Schematic of the Drosophila male GSC niche. GSCs are attached to the 
hub cells. The immediate daughters of GSCs, the gonialblasts (GBs) are 
displaced away from the hub, and become spermatogonia (SG). b, An apical 
tip of the testis expressing GFP-«Tub in germ cells (nos-gal4>GFP-atub). 
MT-nanotubes are indicated by arrowheads. A graphic interpretation is 
shown in the right-hand panel. c, Orientation of nanotubes towards the hub 


stem-cell signalling 


(Fig. 1a). The hub secretes at least two ligands: the cytokine-like ligand 
Unpaired (Upd), and a BMP ligand Decapentaplegic (Dpp), both of 
which regulate GSC maintenance’. GSCs typically divide asymmet- 
rically, so that one daughter of the stem cell division remains attached to 
the hub and retains stem cell identity, while the other daughter, called a 
gonialblast, is displaced away from the hub and initiates differenti- 
ation’. Given the close proximity of GSCs and gonialblasts, the ligands 
(Upd and Dpp) must act over a short range so that signalling is only 
active in stem cells, but not in differentiating germ cells. The basis for 
this sharp boundary of pathway activation remains poorly understood. 

Using green fluorescent protein (GFP)-o1-tubulin84B expressed in 
germ cells (nos-gal4>UAS-GFP-atub), we found that GSCs form 
protrusions, referred to as microtubule-based (MT)-nanotubes here- 
after, that extend into the hub (Fig. 1b). MT-nanotubes are sensitive to 
fixation similar to other thin protrusions reported so far, such as 
tunnelling nanotubes’ and cytonemes®, explaining why they have 
escaped detection in previous studies. MT-nanotubes appear to be 
specific to GSCs: we observed 6.67 MT-nanotubes per testis in the 
GSC population (or 0.82 per cell, n = 73 testes). The average thickness 
and length of MT-nanotubes are 0.43 + 0.29 1m (at the base of MT- 
nanotube, n = 51 nanotubes) and 3.32 + 1.6 [1m (m = 82 nanotubes), 
respectively. These GSC MT-nanotubes are uniformly oriented 
towards the hub area (Fig. 1c). By contrast, differentiating germ cells 


(n=167) — (n=89) 


myrGFP (hub cell) 


myrGFP (germ cell) Hoechst 33342 


2um 


2um 


in GSCs versus gonialblasts/spermatogonia. The size of each vector represents 
the frequency of MT-nanotubes oriented towards each direction. Indicated 
numbers of nanotubes ( > 30 testes) were scored from three independent 
experiments. d-g, Three-dimensional rendering images of MT-nanotubes 
(brackets) in fixed (d) or live tissue (e-g), with indicated cell membrane 
markers; nos-gal4>GFP-atub was used for d and e. 
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showed only 0.44 MT-nanotubes per testis (or <0.002 per cell, n = 75 
testes), without any particular orientation when present (Fig. 1c). 
MT-nanotubes were sensitive to colcemid, the microtubule- 
depolymerizing drug, but not to the actin polymerization inhibitor 
cytochalasin B, suggesting that MT-nanotubes are microtubule-based 
structures (Extended Data Fig. la-d, f). MT-nanotubes were not 
observed in mitotic GSCs (Extended Data Fig. le, g), and GSCs form 
new MT-nanotubes as they exit from mitosis (Extended Data Fig. 1h 
and Supplementary Video 1). By contrast, MT-nanotubes in inter- 
phase GSCs were stably maintained for up to 1 h of time-lapse live 
imaging (Supplementary Video 2). Although cell-cycle-dependent 
formation of MT-nanotube resembles that of primary cilia’”®, 
MT-nanotubes are distinct structures, in that they lack acetylated 
microtubules and are sensitive to fixation. Furthermore, a considerable 
fraction of GSCs form multiple MT-nanotubes per cell (54% of GSCs 
with MT-nanotubes, n = 251 GSCs), and MT-nanotubes are not 
always associated with the centrosome/basal body, as is the case for 
the primary cilia (Extended Data Fig. 1i). 

To examine the geometric relationship between MT-nanotubes and 
hub cells further, we imaged MT-nanotubes in combination with vari- 
ous cell membrane markers, followed by three-dimensional rendering. 
Although the MT-nanotubes are best visualized in unfixed testes that 
express GFP-oTub in germ cells, adding a low concentration (1 1M) of 
taxol to the fixative preserves MT-nanotubes, allowing immunofluores- 
cence staining. First, Armadillo (Arm, B-catenin) staining, which marks 
adherens junctions formed at hub cell/hub cell as well as hub cell/GSC 
boundaries, revealed that adherens junctions do not form on the surface 
of MT-nanotubes (Fig. 1d and Supplementary Video 3). Using FM4-64 
styryl dye, we found that the MT-nanotubes are ensheathed by mem- 
brane lipids (Fig. le and Supplementary Videos 4 and 5). Furthermore, 
myristoylation/palmitoylation site GFP (myrGFP), a membrane mar- 
ker, expressed in either the germline (Fig. 1f) or hub cells (Fig. 1g) 
illuminated MT-nanotubes, suggesting that the surface membrane of 
a MT-nanotube is juxtaposed to hub-cell plasma membrane. 

We examined genes that regulate primary cilia and cytonemes for 
their possible involvement in MT-nanotube formation (Fig. 2a). RNA 
interference (RNAi)-mediated knockdown of oseg2 (IFT172), osm6 
(IFT52) and che-13 (IFT57), components of the intraflagellar transport 
(IFT)-B complex that are required for primary cilium anterograde 
transport and assembly”, significantly reduced the length and the fre- 
quency of MT-nanotubes (Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 2b and Extended 
Data Table 1). Knockdown of Dlic, a dynein intermediate chain 
required for retrograde transport in primary cilia’’, also reduced the 
MT-nanotube length and frequency (Fig. 2a and Extended Data 
Table 1). Knockdown of klp10A, a Drosophila homologue of mam- 
malian kif24 (a MT-depolymerizing kinesin of the kinesin-13 family, 
which suppresses precocious cilia formation”), resulted in abnormally 
thick/bulged MT-nanotubes (Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 2c and 
Extended Data Table 1). We did not observe significant changes in 
MT-nanotube morphology upon knockdown of IFT-A retrograde 
transport genes, such as oseg] and oseg3 (Fig. 2a and Extended 
Data Table 1). 

Endogenous KIp10A localized to MT-nanotubes both in wild-type 
testes and in GFP-o/Tub-expressing testes (Fig. 2b and Extended Data 
Fig. 2d, e). GFP—Oseg2 (IFT-B), GFP-Oseg1, GFP-Oseg3 (IFT-A) and 
Dlic also localized to the MT-nanotubes when expressed in germ 
cells (Fig. 2c and Extended Data Fig. 2f-i). The localization of IFT-A 
components to MT-nanotubes, without detectable morphological 
abnormality upon mutation/knockdown, is reminiscent of the obser- 
vation that most of the genes for IFT-A are not required for primary 
cilia assembly’*””. Expression of a dominant negative form of 
Dia (Dia?) or a temperature-sensitive form of Shi (Shi'’) in germ 
cells (nos-gal4>UAS-dia?™ or UAS-shi‘), which perturb cytoneme 
formation’*, did not influence the morphology or frequency of 
MT-nanotubes in GSCs (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Table 1). 
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Figure 2 | IFT genes are required for MT-nanotube formation. a, Effect of 
RNAi-mediated knockdown or overexpression (OE) of indicated genes on MT- 
nanotube morphology. Box plot shows 25-75% (box), median (band inside) 
and minima to maxima (whiskers). Indicated numbers of MT-nanotubes 
(Extended Data Table 1) from at least two independent crosses were scored 
for each data point. P values from t-tests are provided as *P = 0.05, **P <0.01 
and ***P = 0.001. b, Examples of MT-nanotubes stained by anti-Klp10A 
antibody in GFP-«Tub-expressing testis. c, Apical testis tip expressing GFP- 
Oseg3 in germ cells. MT-nanotube is indicated by brackets. GSCs are indicated 
by blue lines. Asterisk indicates hub. Scale bar, 10 jum. 


Taken together, these results show that primary cilia proteins localize 
to MT-nanotubes and regulate their formation. 

In search of the possible involvement of MT-nanotubes in hub-GSC 
signalling, we found that the Dpp receptor, Thickveins (Tkv), 
expressed in germ cells (nos-gal4>tkv-GFP) was observed within 
the hub region (Extended Data Fig. 3a), in contrast to GFP alone, 
which remained within the germ cells (Extended Data Fig. 3b). A 
GFP protein trap of Tkv (in which GFP tags Tkv at the endogenous 
locus) also showed the same localization pattern as Tkv-GFP 
expressed by nos-gal4 (Extended Data Fig. 3c). By inducing GSC clones 
that co-express Tkv-mCherry and GFP-«Tub, we found that Tkv- 
mCherry localizes along the MT-nanotubes as puncta (Fig. 3a). 
Furthermore, using live observation, Tkv-mCherry puncta were 
observed to move along the MT-nanotubes marked with GFP-«Tub 
(Extended Data Fig. 3d), suggesting that Tkv is transported towards 
the hub along the MT-nanotubes. It should be noted that, in the course 
of our study, we noticed that mCherry itself localized to the hub when 
expressed in germ cells, similar to Tkv-GFP and Tkv-mCherry (see 
Extended Data Fig. 3e, fand Supplementary Note 1). Importantly, the 
receptor for Upd, Domeless (Dome), predominantly stayed in the cell 
body of GSCs (Extended Data Fig. 3g), demonstrating the specificity/ 
selectivity of MT-nanotubes in trafficking specific components of the 
niche signalling pathways. A reporter of ligand-bound Tkv, TIPF”, 
localized to the hub region together with Tkv-mCherry (Fig. 3b), in 
addition to its reported localization at the hub-GSC interface’’. 
Furthermore, Dpp-GFP expressed by hub cells co-localized with 
Tkv-mCherry expressed in germline (Fig. 3c, dpp-lexA*>dpp-GFP, 
nos-gal4°>tkv-mCherry). These results suggest that ligand (Dpp)- 
receptor (Tkv) engagement and activation occurs at the interface 
of the MT-nanotube surface and the hub cell plasma membrane. 
Knockdown of IFT-B components (oseg: Ai che-13°%“! or osm68NA}), 
which reduces MT-nanotube formation, resulted in reduction of the 
number of Tkv-GFP puncta in the hub area, concomitant with increased 
membrane localization of Tkv-GFP (Fig. 3d, f, g). A similar trend was 
observed upon treatment of the testes with colcemid (Extended Data Fig. 
3h, i), suggesting that MT-nanotubes are required for trafficking of 
Tkv into the hub area. By contrast, knockdown of Klp10A, which causes 
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Figure 3 | Dpp signalling components localize to the MT-nanotubes. a, A 
GSC clone expressing Tkv-mCherry, GFP-oTub and GFP (hs-flp, nos-FRT- 
stop-FRT-gal4, UVAS-GFP, UAS-GFP-atub, UAS-tkv-mCherry).b, An apical tip 
of the testis expressing TIPF and Tkv-mCherry in germ cells. Arrowheads point 
to a few of co-localizing puncta. c, An apical tip of the testis expressing Dpp in 
the hub and Tkv in germ cells (dpp-lexA*>dpp-GFP, nos-gal4°> tkv- 
mCherry). d-f, Tkv-GFP expressed in control (d), klp10A® Ai (e) and oseg2®NAi 
(f) germ cells (nos-gal4">UAS-tkv-GFP, UAS-RNAi). Black and white of 
micrograph were inverted for better visibility of Tkv localization to the hub and 
plasma membrane. g, Average number and standard deviations of Tkv-GFP 
puncta within hub area per testis for indicated genotypes. n = 15 testes from at 
least two independent crosses were scored. P values from t-tests are provided as 
*P = 0.05, **P <0.01, ***P < 0.001. Scale bar, 10 um. 


thickening of MT-nanotubes, led to an increase in the number of 
Tkv-GFP puncta in the hub area (Fig. 3d, e, g). Taken together, these 
data suggest that Tkv is trafficked into the hub via MT-nanotubes, where 
it interacts with Dpp secreted from the hub. 

Knockdown of klp10A (klp10A®N") led to elevated phosphorylated 
Mad (pMad) levels, a readout of Dpp pathway activation, in GSCs 
(Fig. 4a, b, d and Supplementary Note 2). By contrast, RNAi-mediated 
knockdown of oseg2, osm6 and che-13 (IFT-B components), which 
causes shortening of MT-nanotubes, reduced the levels of pMad in 
GSCs (Fig. 4c, d). Dad-LacZ, another readout of Dpp signalling activa- 
tion, exhibited clear upregulation upon knockdown of klp10A 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). GSC clones of che-13®N4*, osm6®®“! or 
oseg2**? were lost rapidly compared with control clones (Fig. 4e, f), 
consistent with the idea that MT-nanotubes help to promote Dpp 
signal transduction**. Knockdown of oseg2, che-13 and osm6 did not 
visibly affect cytoplasmic microtubules (Extended Data Fig. 4d-g), 
suggesting that GSC maintenance defects upon knockdown of these 
genes are probably mediated by their role in MT-nanotube formation. 
Global RNAi knockdown of these genes in all GSCs using nos-gal4 did 
not cause a significant decrease in GSC numbers (data not shown), 
indicating that compromised Dpp signalling due to MT-nanotube 
reduction leads to a competitive disadvantage in regards to GSC main- 
tenance only when surrounded by wild-type GSCs. 

When kip10A®““' GSC clones were induced, pMad levels 
specifically increased in those GSC clones, indicating that Klp10A acts 
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Figure 4 | MT-nanotubes are required for Dpp signalling activation and 
GSC maintenance. a-c, pMad staining in control (a), klp10ARN*! (b) and 
oseg2"*" (¢) testes. pMad signal in somatic cyst cells (arrowheads), which 
remains unaffected by germ-cell specific modulation of MT-nanotube 
components, was used to normalize pMad levels in GSCs. d, Quantification of 
pMad intensity in the GSCs of indicated genotypes. Indicated numbers of GSCs 
(Extended Data Table 1) from at least two independent crosses were scored for 
each data point. e, f, Maintenance of che-13%4!, osmo®NAi (e) and oseg2?? (f) 
mutant GSC clones. Indicated numbers of GSCs (Supplementary Table 1) 
from at least two independent experiments were scored for each data point. 
gA klp10A®N“! GSC clone (72 h after clone induction, blue circle) with a 
higher pMad level, compared with control GSCs (white circle), kip10A®N*! 
spermatogonia clone (yellow circle) and control spermatogonia clone (pink 
circle) have similar pMad levels. Asterisk indicates hub. Scale bar, 10 um. 
Average value and standard deviations are shown in each graph. P values 
from t-tests are provided as *P = 0.05, **P <0.01, ***P < 0.001. 


cell-autonomously in GSCs to influence Dpp signal transduction 
(Fig. 4g). Importantly, klp10A*™“’ spermatogonia (Fig. 4g, yellow line) 
did not show a significant elevation in pMad level compared with 
control spermatogonia (Fig. 4.g, pink line), demonstrating that the role 
of K1p10A in regulation of Dpp pathway is specific to GSCs. pMad levels 
did not change in spermatogonia upon manipulation of MT-nanotube 
formation (Extended Data Fig. 4c). GSC clones of klp10A"™ or kip10A 
null mutant (k/p10A™) did not dominate in the niche, despite upregula- 
tion of pMad (Extended Data Fig. 5), possibly because of its known role 
in mitosis”. Importantly, these conditions did not significantly change 
STAT92E levels, which reflect Upd-JAK-STAT signalling in GSCs*”’, 
revealing the selective requirement of MT-nanotubes in Dpp signalling 
(Extended Data Fig. 6). Together, these results demonstrate that MT- 
nanotubes specifically promote Dpp signalling and their role in enhan- 
cing the Dpp pathway is GSC specific. 

Since cytonemes are induced/stabilized by the signalling molecules 
themselves'*, we explored the possible involvement of Dpp in MT- 
nanotube formation. First, we found that a temperature-sensitive dpp 
mutant (dpp"”**/dpp"”*) exhibited a dramatic decrease in the frequency 
of MT-nanotubes (0.067 MT-nanotubes per GSC, n = 244 GSCs) and 
the remaining MT-nanotubes were significantly thinner (Fig. 5a, b, 
Extended Data Fig. 7a, b and Extended Data Table 1). Knockdown of 
tkv (tkv®“‘) in GSCs also resulted in reduced length and frequency of 
MT-nanotubes (Fig. 5a, b, Extended Data Fig. 7c and Extended Data 
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Figure 5 | Dpp signalling is necessary and sufficient for MT-nanotube 
formation. a, b, Quantification of MT-nanotube thickness and length in GSCs 
of indicated genotypes. Each scored value is plotted as a dot. Red line indicates 
average value and standard deviations. Indicated numbers of nanotubes 
(Extended Data Table 1) from at least two independent crosses were scored 
for each genotype. P values from t-test are provided as *P = 0.05, **P = 0.01, 
***D < ().001; NS, non-significant (P > 0.05). c, d, MT-nanotube formation 
in absence (c) or presence (d) of Dpp expression in somatic cyst cells. Magnified 
images of squared regions are shown in right-hand panels. Arrowheads indicate 
ectopic MT-nanotubes. Asterisk indicates hub. Scale bar, 10 jm. e, Model. 
Dpp induces MT-nanotube formation, and receptor-ligand interaction occurs 
at the surface of MT-nanotubes, leading to signalling activation in GSCs. 
Table 1). Conversely, overexpression of Tkv (tky*)”? in germ cells led to 
significantly longer MT-nanotubes (Fig. 5a, b, Extended Data Fig. 7d 
and Extended Data Table 1). Interestingly, expression of a dominant 
negative Tkv (tkv”), which has intact ligand-binding domain but lacks 
its intracellular GS domain and kinase domain, resulted in thickening of 
MT-nanotubes, rather than reducing the thickness/length (Fig. 5a, b and 
Extended Data Table 1). This indicates that ligand-receptor interaction, 
but not downstream signalling events, is sufficient to induce MT-nano- 
tube formation. Strikingly, upon ectopic expression of Dpp in somatic 
cyst cells (tj-lexA>dpp), spermatogonia/spermatocytes were observed 
to have numerous MT-nanotubes (Fig. 5c, d and Extended Data Fig. 7e), 
suggesting that Dpp is necessary and sufficient to induce or stabilize 
MT-nanotubes in the neighbouring germ cells. In turn, MT-nanotubes 
may promote selective ligand-receptor interaction between hub and 
GSCs, leading to spatially confined self-renewal (Fig. 5e). 

Our study shows that previously unrecognized structures, MT- 
nanotubes, extend into the hub to mediate Dpp signalling. We propose 
that MT-nanotubes form a specialized cell surface area, where pro- 
ductive ligand-receptor interaction occurs. In this manner, only GSCs 
can access the source of highest ligand concentration in the niche via 
MT-nanotubes, whereas gonialblasts do not experience the threshold 
of signal transduction necessary for self-renewal, contributing to the 
short-range nature of niche signalling. In summary, the results 
reported here illuminate a novel mechanism by which the niche spe- 
cifies stem cell identity in a highly selective manner. 
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METHODS 

Fly husbandry and strains. All fly stocks were raised on standard Bloomington 
medium. The following fly stocks were used: 10XUAS-IVS-myr::GEP (BDSC32197), 
upd-gal4 (BDSC26796), UAS-GFP-atub (BDSC7253 or BDSC7373); UAS-dpp- 
GFP (BDSC53716); UAS-mCherry (BDSC35787) and hs-bam (BDSC24636) 
were obtained from Bloomington Stock Center. UAS-TIPF'’, UAS-tkv-GFP, UAS- 
tkv-mCherry'®, dpp-lexA (LHG)”, lexAop-dpp®, UAS-shi’s (ref. 18), UAS-dia®N*! 
(ref. 18) and UAS-tkv?%2dGSK-3D2 (ref. 18) were gifts from T. Kornberg and 
S. Roy; dad-lacZ (FBti0009617) was a gift from T. Xie; UAS-tkv-GFP transgene* 
was a gift from A. Rodal; tkv-GFP protein trap line (CPTI-002487) was a gift from 
B. McCabe; dpp loss of function alleles (dpp"’ and dpp'"®°)4?5 were gifts from 
A. C. Spradling and T. E. Haerry, respectively; oseg2*”, a null allele of oseg2, was 
a gift from T. Avidor-Reiss”*; kip10A~* null clones were generated by FLP/FRT- 
mediated removal of the rescue transgene in the background of k/p10A null muta- 
tion on the X chromosome: klp10A74/ ; klp10A P[acman]BAC (CH322-03M08), 
42DFRT/histoneGFP, 42DFRT; hs-flp-MKRS/TM2; klp10A~* (FBal0280190) was a 
gift from K. S. McKim’’. Pfacman]BAC (CH322-03M08) transgenic flies were 
generated using strain BDSC24483 by PhiC31 integrase-mediated transgenesis 
(BestGene). Flies were heat-shocked at 37°C for 1 h twice a day for 3 days and 
dissected after the indicated time. 

RNAiscreening of candidate genes for MT-nanotube morphology/function was 

performed by driving UAS-RNAi constructs under the control of nos-gal4 (see 
below for validation method). Control crosses for RNAi screening were designed 
with matching gal4 and UAS copy number using TRiP background stocks 
(Bloomington Stock Center BDSC36304 or BDSC35787). Expression of Dpp 
under the dpp-lexA (LHG) driver or tj-lexA driver (Bloomington Stock Center, 
BDSC54786) with tub-gal80° (denoted as dpp-lexA* or tj-lexA’*, respectively) was 
performed by culturing flies at 18 °C to avoid lethality during development and 
shifted to 29°C upon eclosion for 24 h before analysis. For shi* expression, nos- 
gal4>UAS-shi* flies cultured at 18 °C were shifted to 29 °C upon eclosion for 24h 
before analysis. The dpp*"*°/CyO; nos-gal4, UAS-GFP-atub females were crossed 
with dpp’“/SM6 males at permissive temperature (18 °C) and shifted to restrictive 
temperature (29 °C) upon eclosion for 24h before analysis. We used nos-gal4* (see 
below for transgenene construction) to achieve temporal control of UAS-tkv- 
mCherry to obtain similar expression levels to dpp-lexA>LexAop-dpp-GEP for 
co-localization analysis and quantification of Tkv-GFP puncta. Temperature shift 
(29 °C) was performed upon eclosion for 72 h before analysis. Expression of UAS- 
dome-EGFP* (a gift from S. Noselli) was performed at 18 °C with nos-gal4 with- 
out VP16 (see below for transgene construction). Other fly crosses were performed 
at 25 °C. Control experiments were conducted with matching temperature-shift 
schemes. For clonal expression of Tkv-mCherry and GFP-«Tub, hs-FLP; nos- 
FRT-stop-FRT-gal4, UAS-GFP” females were crossed with UAS-tkv-mCherry, 
UAS-GFP-atub males and heat shocked at 37 °C for 20 min and observed 24 h 
after heat shock. A strong tkv®“’ (TRiP.HMS02185, Bloomington Stock Center 
BDSC40937) led to complete loss of germ cells, while a weak knockdown 
(TRiP.GLO1538, Bloomington Stock Center BDSC43194) partly maintained germ 
cells and was used for this study. Other stocks used in this study are listed in 
Extended Data Table 1. 
Transgene construction. For constructions of UAS-dlic-GFP, UAS-dlic-VN and 
UAS-klp10A-VN, open reading flames (ORF) were amplified from whole testis 
complementary DNA (cDNA) pool using polymerase chain reaction (PCR) with 
the following primer pairs. For dlic: 5’-ctagatctctcaaaatggcgatgaacagtgggacgcaa-3' 
and 5’-aactcgagacactcactctgcgacatgtcaattttcacac-3’. These primers amplify BgllI- 
Kozak sequence-dlic-Xhol fragment. For klp10A: 5’-ctagatctctcaaaatggacatgattac 
ggtgg-3' and 5'-aactcgagacgcttgccattcggcgaattg-3’. These primers amplify BgllI- 
Kozak sequence-klp10A-Xhol fragment. (BglII and Xhol sites are indicated by 
underlines.) 

Amplified fragments were sequenced for validation and subcloned into BglII/ 
Xhol sites of pUAST-EGFP-attB” or pUAST-VenusN-attB vector (containing the 
amino (N)-terminal half portion of Venus instead of GFP). pUAST-VenusN-attB 
vector was constructed as follows. The N-terminal half portion of Venus cDNA 
was amplified using primers, XhoI (underlined)-RSIAT (linker peptide, lower 
case)-Venus-F; 5’-AACTCGAGagatccattgegaccATGGTGAGCAAGGGCGA-3’ 
and KpnI (underlined)-Venus-R; 5’-TCGGTACCTTAGGTGATATAGACGTT 
GTGGCTGATGTAGT-3’ and subcloned into Xhol/Kpnl sites of pUAST-attB 
vector*’. Transgenic flies were generated using strain BDSC24749 by PhiC31 
integrase-mediated transgenesis (BestGene). UAS-dlic-VN and UAS-klp10A-VN 
were used when GFP fluorescence was not necessary or undesirable. UAS- 
klp10A®“*' (double-stranded RNA HMS00920) target sequence is within the 5’ 
untranslated region (UTR) of the gene and is not present in UAS-klp10A-VN 
construct; thus this transgene was used to rescue RNAi-induced phenotypes 
(Extended Data Table 1). 
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To construct nos-gal4 without VP16, Scer\GAL4 cDNA was amplified from the 
pG4PN-2 vector (a gift from C.-Y. Lee) using the following primers: Ndel (under- 
lined)-Kozak-gal4 ORF-F: 5'-aagcatatggtcaacatgaagctactgtcttctatc-3’ and EcoRI 
(underlined)-gal4 ORF-R: 5'-tactcgaattcttactctttttttgggtttgg-3’. Nhel-BamHI 
flanked the 3.13-kilobase fragment from pCSpnosFGVP (containing the nanos 
5’ UTR-ATG (Ndel start codon)); the gal4-VP16-nanos 3’ UTR (a gift from E. R. 
Gavis) was subcloned into the NheI-BamHI site of the pUAST-attB vector”. 
NdelI-EcoRI flanking gal4-VP16 cassette was replaced by the NdeI-EcoRI- 
digested PCR fragment of Scer\GAL4 cDNA. Transgenes were introduced into 
the BDSC24482 strain using PhiC31 integrase-mediated transgenesis (BestGene). 
We used nos-gal4 without VP16 in combination with temperature-sensitive gal80 
(tubulin-gal80"), denoted as nos-gal4* to distinguish it from nos-gal4-VP16 (ref. 
31), which has been often referred to as nos-gal4. 

Live imaging. For visualizing MT-nanotubes in unfixed samples, testes from 
newly eclosed flies (nos-gal4>UAS-GFP-atub) were dissected in 1 ml of pre- 
warmed Schneider’s Drosophila medium supplemented with 10% fetal bovine 
serum and glutamine-penicillin-streptomycin. Cytochalasin B (10 11M, Sigma- 
Aldrich) or colcemid (250 JM, Sigma-Aldrich) were added to the media and incu- 
bated at room temperature (22-23 °C) for 90 min. Hoechst 33342 (2 pg ml’) 
was added as necessary and incubated at room temperature for 30 min. Testes 
were washed twice with phosphate-buffered saline (PBS) before imaging. For 
MT-nanotube membrane visualization, testes were dissected in PBS, and 
FM4-64FX Lipophilic Styryl Dye (5 pg ml~', Molecular Probes) was added 
1 min before analysis. Imaging was performed in the presence of dye within 15 min. 

For time-lapse live imaging, testes were placed on a drop of medium on a 
microscope slide with coverslip spacers on both edges, and another coverslip 
was placed on top. Time-course images of the areas around hub were taken once 
every minute or every 5 min for 60 min using a Zeiss LSM700 confocal microscope 
with a X40 oil immersion objective (numerical aperture = 1.4). Four-dimensional 
data sets (x, y, z, t) were processed using Image J’. 

Immunofluorescent staining. Testes were dissected in PBS and fixed in 4% 
formaldehyde in PBS for 30 min. To preserve MT-nanotubes during fixation, taxol 
(1 UM) was added to 4% formaldehyde/PBS solution. For anti-o.-tubulin staining, 
testes were fixed in 90% methanol, 3% formaldehyde for 10 min at —80 °C. Fixed 
testes were briefly rinsed three times and permeabilized in PBST (PBS + 0.3% 
Triton X-100) at room temperature for 1 h, followed by incubation with primary 
antibody in 3% bovine serum albumin (BSA) in PBST at 4 °C overnight. Samples 
were washed three times for 20 min in PBST, incubated with secondary antibody 
in 3% BSA in PBST at room temperature for 2-4 h and then washed for 60 min 
(three times 20 min) in PBST. Samples were then mounted using VECTASHIELD 
with 4’ ,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole (DAPI). The primary antibodies used were as 
follows: mouse anti-y-tubulin (1:500; GTU-88, Sigma), rabbit anti-B-galactosidase 
(1:500, Abcam), rabbit anti-Klp10A (1:2,000, a gift from D. Sharp®), rabbit anti- 
Ser*®? and Ser*? phosphorylated Mad (1:1,000, a gift from E. Laufer), rat anti- 
Vasa (1:20; developed by A. Spradling and D. Williams), mouse anti-Fasciclin III 
(7G10, 1:40, developed by C. Goodman), mouse anti-Armadillo (N2 7A1, 1:20, 
developed by E. Wieschaus) and mouse anti-o-tubulin 4.3 (1:50; developed 
by C. Walsh) were obtained from the Developmental Studies Hybridoma 
Bank. Guinea pig anti-STAT92E was generated using the synthetic peptide 
Ac-CSGTPHHAQESMQLGNGDFGMADFDTITNFENF-amide (Covance) and 
used at a dilution of 1:2,000. STAT92E antibody was validated by immunofluor- 
escent staining of nos-gal4>stat92E*%*' (Bloomington Stock Center, 
BDSC35600 and BDSC33637, data not shown). Guinea pig anti-Klp10A was 
generated as described previously** (Covance) and used at a dilution of 1:2,000. 
AlexaFluor-conjugated secondary antibodies were used at a dilution of 1:400. 
Images were taken using a Zeiss LSM700 confocal microscope with a x40 oil 
immersion objective (numerical aperture = 1.4), or a Leica TCS SP8 confocal 
microscope with a 63 oil-immersion objective (numerical aperture = 1.4) and 
processed using Image J and Adobe Photoshop software. Three-dimensional 
rendering was performed by Imaris software. 

Mosaic analysis and clonal knockdown. The oseg2*” homozygous clones were 
generated by FLP/FRT-mediated mitotic recombination**. Adult hs-flp, tub-gal4, 
UAS-GEP;; tub-gal80, 2AFRT/oseg2*”*, 2AFRT males were heat-shocked at 37 °C 
for 1 h twice a day for 3 days; hs-flp, tub-gal4, UAS-GFP;; tub-gal80, 2AFRT/ 
2AFRT flies were used as controls. Testes were dissected at indicated times after 
clone induction. The number of testes containing any GFP-positive oseg2*? 
homozygous clones was determined. For RNAi clonal analysis, hs-flp; nos-FRT- 
stop-FRT-gal4, UAS-GFP® with UAS-che-13°%“’, UAS-osmo®’”' or UAS- 
klp10A®*' flies were heat-shocked at 37°C for 30 min. Testes were dissected at 
indicated times after clone induction. The percentage of GFP-positive GSCs was 
determined. The means = s.d. from two independent experiments were plotted to 
the graph. 
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Quantification of pMad and STAT92E intensities. For pMad quantification, 
integrated intensity within the GSC nuclear region was measured for anti-pMad 
staining and divided by the area. To normalize the staining condition, data were 
further normalized by the average intensities of pMad from four cyst cells in the 
same testes, and the ratios of relative intensities were calculated as each GSC per 
average cyst cell. For STAT92E quantification, intensity within the GSC nuclear 
region was measured for anti-STAT92E staining and divided by the area. Data 
were normalized by DAPI signal intensities. The means + s.d. were plotted to the 
graph for each genotype. 

Quantitative reverse transcription PCR to validate RNAi-mediated knock- 
down of genes. Double driver females (nos-gal4 and c587-gal4) were crossed with 
males of indicated RNAi lines. Testes from 50 male progenies, age 0-2 days, were 
collected and homogenized by pipetting in TRIzol Reagent (Invitrogen) and RNA 
was extracted following the manufacturer’s instructions. One microgram of total 
RNA was reverse transcribed to cDNA using SuperScript III First-Strand Synthesis 
SuperMix (Invitrogen) with Oligo (dT)29 Primer. Quantitative PCR was per- 
formed, in triplicate, using Cybergreen Applied Biosystems Gene Expression 
Master Mix on an CFX96 Real-Time PCR Detection System (Bio-Rad). Control 
primer for atub84B (5'-TCAGACCTCGAAATCGTAGC-3’/5’-AGCAGTAGA 
GCTCCCAGCAG-3’) and experimental primer for oseg1 (5'-TGATCATTCAG 
CACCTGATCTC-3'/5’-CGCCAGTCGATTCCGATAAA-3’), oseg2 (5'-TCTG 
AACGAGCGAGGAAATG-3'/5'-CCACTGGTCATCCTGCTAATC-3’), oseg3 
(5'-ACTGGTTCTCGCAGGTAAAG-3'/5'-TAATGCCTCGCCAAGTGATAG-3’), 
osm6  (5'-CTTCCATCCCAAGGAGTGTATC-3'/5'-CTTCTCGTCACTGAA 
ATCGTAGT-3’), che-13 (5'-GATGGAGCAGGAGCTGAAA-3'/5'-GGTCGG 
TGGTTTGGTTCT-3’), tkv (5’-GCCACGTCTCATCAACTCAA-3'/5'-CTTT 
GCACCAGCAATGGTAATC-3’) were used. Relative quantification was per- 
formed using the comparative CT method (ABI manual). 

Statistical analysis and graphing. No statistical methods were used to predeter- 
mine sample size. The experiments were not randomized. The investigators were 
not blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 
Statistical analysis and graphing were performed using Microsoft Excel 2010 
or GraphPad prism 6 software. Data are shown as means + s.d. The P value 
(two-tailed Student’s t-test) is provided for comparison with the control 
shown as *P=0.05, **P=0.01, ***P = 0.001; NS, non-significant (P > 0.05). 


MT-nanotube orientation was measured as the angle between the two lines using 
image]**: one formed by connecting germ cell centre to hub centre; the other 
formed by connecting the tip and the base of MT-nanotube. Each angle was 
plotted to Wind Rose graph by Origin 9.1 software (OriginLabs). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | MT-nanotubes are MT-based structures that 
form in a cell-cycle-dependent manner. a-c, Representative images of MT- 
nanotubes visualized by GFP-«Tub (nos-gal4>GFP-atub) after 90 min ex vivo 
treatment of mock (a, DMSO), colcemid (b) or cytochalasin B (c). d, Thickness 
and length of MT-nanotubes after mock (DMSO), colcemid or cytochalasin B 
treatment. Each scored value is plotted as an open circle. Red line indicates 
average value with standard deviation; n indicates the number of 
MT-nanotubes scored from more than three testes for each data point. 

e, Representative images of MT-nanotubes in each cell cycle stage visualized 
by GFP-aTub. The three smaller panels to the right show magnified images of 
GSCs from the larger left-hand panel representing various stages of the cell 
cycle: left, G1-S phase (before the completion of the cytokinesis); middle, G2 
phase; right, mitosis. f, g, Frequency of MT-nanotubes/GSC after mock 
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(DMSO), colcemid or cytochalasin B treatment (f) or during cell cycle (g); 

n indicates the number of GSCs scored from more than ten testes from three 
independent experiments for each data point. h, Frames from a time-lapse live 
imaging of a MT-nanotube visualized by GFP-«Tub. GSC in anaphase at 0 min 
is indicated by the red dotted circle, which undergoes cell division and grows 
MT-nanotubes (arrowheads) at 40 min (see Supplementary Video 1). MT- 
nanotubes typically formed during telophase to early S phase of the next cell 
cycle, within an hour after mitotic entry (95.2%, n = 21 GSCs) from 

three independent experiments. i, An example of a GSC that does not have the 
centrosome (arrows) at the base of the MT-nanotubes. MT-nanotubes are 
indicated by arrowheads. Centrosomes are indicated by arrows. Asterisk 
indicates hub. P values from t-tests are provided as *P = 0.05, **P = 0.01, 
***P =< 0,001. Scale bar, 10 pum. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | IFT proteins localize to MT-nanotubes. a-c, 
Examples of MT-nanotubes in wild type (a), oseg: NA? (b) and klp10a®N*' (c) 
testes; nos-gal4>GFP-atub was used. Upper panels are magnified views of 
squared areas in lower panels, showing examples of measuring length (L) and 
diameter (D, the base of the MT-nanotubes). d, An example of a MT-nanotube 
stained by anti-Klp10A antibody in WT testis. e, Validation of anti-KIp10A 


KIp10A 


Oseg2-GFRy ros Klp10A 


Kip10A 


antibody, showing that k/p10A mutant clones (arrowheads and dotted circles) 
have completely lost the staining 3 days after clone induction. f-i, Examples of 
testis apical tips expressing Oseg1—GFP (f), Oseg2-GFP (g), Oseg3-GFP (h), 
GFP-Dlic (i) driven by nos-gal4. Arrowheads indicate MT-nanotubes 
illuminated by anti-KIp10A staining. GSCs are indicated by blue lines or yellow 
dotted circles. Asterisk indicates hub. Scale bar, 10 um. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Tkv-mCherry or mCherry co-localize with Tkv- 
GFP in the hub. a, An apical tip of the testis expressing Tkv-GFP in germ cells 
(nos-gal4>tkv-GFP). Broken lines indicate hub. b, An apical tip of the testis 
expressing GFP in germ cells (nos-gal4>GFP). c, Fully functional Tkv-GFP 
protein trap shows punctate pattern within the hub area. d, Frames from a time- 
lapse live observation of Tkv-mCherry puncta (arrowheads) moving along a 
MT-nanotube. Asterisk indicates hub. e, mCherry and Tkv-GFP expressed in 
germ cells (nos-gal4>UAS-tkv-GFP, UAS-mCherry) co-localize in the hub 
(arrowheads). f, Tkv-mCherry and Tkv-GFP expressed together in germ cells 
(nos-gal4>UAS-tkv-GFP, UAS-tkv-mCherry) co-localize in the hub 
(arrowheads). g, An apical tip of the testis expressing Dome-GFP in germ 
cells (nos-gal4>dome-GFP raised at 18 °C to reduce the expression level). 

h, i, Tkv-GFP localization in control (h, DMSO) or colcemid (i) treatment, 
revealing the localization of Tkv-GFP to the GSC cortex upon perturbation of 
MT-nanotubes. Dotted hemi- or full circles indicate hub. Scale bar, 10 jm. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Effect of RNAi-mediated knockdown of IFT 
components on Dpp signalling and cytoplasmic microtubules. a, b, Dad- 
LacZ staining was undetectable in control GSCs (a) but was enhanced in 
klp10A®\“' GSCs (b). c, Quantification of pMad intensity in the two- or four- 
cell spermatogonia (SG) of indicated genotypes. Graph shows average 

values + s.d.;n = 30 GSCs were scored from at least ten testes from at least two 
independent crosses for each data point. d-i, Cytoplasmic microtubule patterns 
stained with anti-c-tubulin antibody upon RNAi-mediated knockdown of 
indicated genes (d-h) or colcemid treatment for 90 min (i). In control as well as 
upon knockdown of IFT-B components, cytoplasmic MTs, visible as fibrous 
cytoplasmic patterns, were not visibly affected, whereas colcemid treatment 
disrupted cytoplasmic MTs; h, klp10A knockdown led to hyper stabilization of 
cytoplasmic MTs. Asterisk indicates hub. P values from t-tests are provided 
as NS, non-significant (P > 0.05). Scale bar, 10 jum. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | The klp10A mutant clones do not show a ; 
competitive advantage in GSC maintenance. a, Maintenance of kip10A*™“! 
GSC clones. b, Maintenance of kip1 0A?4 "™" Clones. The number of control 
GSC clones (+/+, determined by lack of GFP) and the number of klp10A74""" 
GSC clones (—/—, determined by anti-Klp10A staining) were scored. 

c, Maintenance of GFP-positive GSC clones from the cross of 42DFRT X 
histoneGFP, 42DFRT; hs-flp-MKRS/TM2 as a control for klp10A7* "“" clones 
in b. GFP-positive GSC clones did not decrease compared with day 3, excluding 
the possibility that kip10A** "“" GSC clones were lost because of unrelated 
mutation(s) on the histoneGFP, 42DFRT chromosome. a-c, Indicated numbers 
of GSCs were scored for each data point from at least two independent crosses. 
d, A representative image of a testis with klp10A**""" clones. The klp10A74""" 
germ cells determined by anti-KIp10A staining are encircled by white dotted 
lines. Asterisk indicates hub. Scale bar, 10 um. Average values + s.d. are plotted 
in graphs. P values from t-tests are provided as *P = 0.05, **P = 0.01, 

** P = 0,001; NS, non-significant (P > 0.05). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | STAT92E level is not affected by modulation of 
MT-nanotube formation. a-c, Double staining of STAT92E and pMad in 
control (a), klp10A®N* (b) and osega®NAi (c) testes. Asterisk indicates hub. 
GSCs (and gonialblasts that are still connected to GSCs) are circled by the 
dotted line. d, Quantification of STAT92E intensity. GSCs (n = 30) from more 
than five testes from two independent crosses were scored for each data 


point. Average values + s.d. are shown. P values from t-test are provided as NS, 
non-significant (P > 0.05). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Dpp pathway is required for the MT-nanotube 
formation. a, b, Testes (a, dpp"”**/dpp"”) or (b, dpp"”*°/CyO) expressing 
GFP-aTub in germ cells (nos-gal4>GFP-atub) at restrictive temperature. 
c, d, MT-nanotube formation upon knockdown (c) or overexpression (d) of 
Tkv visualized by GFP-aTub. e, Ectopic MT-nanotube formation in 
spermatogonia upon expression of Dpp in somatic cyst cells. The right-hand 
panel is a magnified view of the squared region in the left panel. Arrowheads 
indicate ectopic MT-nanotubes. Asterisk indicates hub. Scale bar, 10 jum. 
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Extended Data Table 1 


Transgenes 


UAS-GFP-ctubS 
UAS-Dlic-VN 
UA S-bDlic®”’ KK107892 


UAS-kIp10A-VN 


UAS-kip JOARNA TRIP.HMS00920 


UAS-kIp10A°™™ 

with UAS-kIp10A-VN 
UAS-oseg 1°N™ 101851 
UAS-oseg2*™“ GD8122 
UA S-oseg3*™ KK100864 
UAS-oseg1-GFP 
UAS-oseg2-GFP 
UAS-oseg3-GFP 
UAS-oseg4-GFP 
UAS-oseg5-GFP 
UAS-osm gPNAr GD24068 


UAS-che- qh GDS096 


dpp”’”*/dpp” (29°C. 24hr) 


dpp"*“/app"* (18°C) 
UAS-tkv-GFP 
UAS-tkv>” (2d-GSK-3D2) 
UA Sigh rr. HMS02185, 
UAS-caps*” 
UAS-dia®™ 

UAS-shi* (29°C 24hr) 
UAS-shi* (18°C ) 


UAS-transgenes were driven by nos-gal4 with UAS-GFP-atub. ND, not determined. For all data points, data were obtained from at least two independent crosses. 


Effects of primary cilium or cytoneme genes on MT-nanotube formation 


MT-nanotube 
number 


Thickness Length /GSC 


at the base (um)* | (um) (humiberor GSC 
Sources, references (number of (number of pas from n>7 

nanotube scored nanotube scored 
Bloomington stock center? 0.432 (51) 3.32 (82) 0.822 (584) 
This study ND ND ND 
VDRC 0.412 (17) 1.91* (15) 0.519 (42)| 
This study 0.398 (39) 2.26* (21) 0.490 (79) 
Bloomington stock center 0.827*** (105) 3.7 (65) 0.776 (58) 


RNAi rescue! 0.482 (40) 4.21* (40) 0.960 (75) 


VDRC 0.569 (16) 3.42 (15) 0.536 (41) 
vprc*® 0.473 (25) 1.60*** (48) 0.194 (72)| 
VDRC 0.552 (15) 2.51 (15) 0.663 (66) 
Avidor-Reiss, T° ND ND ND 
Avidor-Reiss, T° 0.482 (32) 3.99 (309) 0.727 (39) 
Avidor-Reiss, T° 0.501 (15) 3.66 (15) 0.750 (37) 
Avidor-Reiss, T° ND ND ND 
Avidor-Reiss, T”° 0.255* (15) 2.62 (15) 0.333 (50) | 
VDRC 0.477 (15) 2.01* (17) 0.331 (51) 
VDRC 0.494 (15) 2.16* (33) 0.306 (80), 


aseys TE, Spradiing: 0.173* (20) 4.30 (15) 0.0614 (244) 


0.412 (15) 3.02 (15) 0.545 (33) 
Rodal, A” 0.378 (21) 4.89* (15) 0.784 (51) 
Roy, $"® 0.779** (34) 3.67 (35) 0.649 (114) 
Bloomington stock center 0.580 (15) 1.16** (15) 0.234 (90)| 
Roy, S*® 0.581 (15) 3.71 (15) 0.850 (60) 
Roy, S® 0.407 (15) 3.34 (15) 0.667 (30) 
Roy, S%® 0.536 (15) 3.22 (15) 0.632 (48) 
Roy, S"® 0.481 (15) 3.78 (15) 0.701 (44) 


Wass TE, Spradling, 


+At least 15 randomly selected MT-nanotubes or at least 15 GSCs from more than seven testes were scored. 


t See Methods for quantification. 
§ Control. 


||See Methods for rescue experiment design. 
P values from t-tests are provided as *P= 0.05, **P=0.01, ***P=0.001; NS, non-significant (P > 0.05). Arrows are based on the significances (P= 0.05). References 35 and 36 are cited in the table. 
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pMad level 


escicc ** 


0.93 (34) 
1.01* (15) 
0.534*** (15) 
0.551*** (15) 
1.28** (40) 
0.781(15) 


0.722 (15) 
0.448*** (44) 
0.707 (15) 
0.832 (15) 
1.14* (15) 
0.911 (15) 
0.701 (15) 
0.458*** (15) 
0.429*** (15) 
0.449*** (30) 


ND 


ND 


1.25** (15) 
0.679* (15) 
0.463** (15) 
0.714 (15) 
0.991 (15) 
0.894 (15) 
0.811 (15) 


RNAi 


validation 


QPCR 0.57* 
QPCR 0.68* 
QPCR 0.19*** 


gPCR 0.72** 
gPCR 0.20*** 


QPCR 0.76* 


Mae A dL fea 


doi:10.1038/nature14461 


Supramolecular assemblies underpin turnover 
of outer membrane proteins in bacteria 


Patrice Rassam!?, Nikki A. Copeland?*, Oliver Birkholz’, Csaba Toth?+, Matthieu Chavent’, Anna L. Duncan!, Stephen J. Cross7*, 
Nicholas G. Housden!, Renata Kaminska!, Urban Seger’, Diana M. Quinn”, Tamsin J. Garrod’+, MarkS. P. Sansom!, Jacob Piehler’, 


Christoph G. Baumann? & Colin Kleanthous! 


Gram-negative bacteria inhabit a broad range of ecological niches. 
For Escherichia coli, this includes river water as well as humans and 
animals, where it can be both a commensal and a pathogen’. 
Intricate regulatory mechanisms ensure that bacteria have the 
right complement of B-barrel outer membrane proteins (OMPs) 
to enable adaptation to a particular habitat**. Yet no mechanism is 
known for replacing OMPs in the outer membrane, an issue that is 
further confounded by the lack of an energy source and the high 
stability’ and abundance of OMPs’. Here we uncover the process 
underpinning OMP turnover in E. coli and show it to be passive 
and binary in nature, in which old OMPs are displaced to the poles 
of growing cells as new OMPs take their place. Using fluorescent 
colicins as OMP-specific probes, in combination with ensemble 
and single-molecule fluorescence microscopy in vivo and in vitro, 
as well as molecular dynamics simulations, we established the 
mechanism for binary OMP partitioning. OMPs clustered to form 
~0.5-m diameter islands, where their diffusion is restricted by 
promiscuous interactions with other OMPs. OMP islands were 
distributed throughout the cell and contained the Bam complex, 
which catalyses the insertion of OMPs in the outer membrane’®*. 
However, OMP biogenesis occurred as a gradient that was highest 
at mid-cell but largely absent at cell poles. The cumulative effect is 
to push old OMP islands towards the poles of growing cells, leading 
to a binary distribution when cells divide. Hence, the outer mem- 
brane of a Gram-negative bacterium is a spatially and temporally 
organized structure, and this organization lies at the heart of how 
OMPs are turned over in the membrane. 

We developed a strategy for following the localization and turnover 
of OMPs using colicins””®, which circumvents the need for fluorescent 
protein fusions. Protein fusions are the method-of-choice for investi- 
gating the localization of cytoplasmic, inner membrane and periplas- 
mic proteins", but these generally inhibit OMP maturation. Colicins 
are species-specific bacteriocins that bind OMP receptors before trans- 
locating a cytotoxic domain into the cell’. ColE9 and Colla were used 
here as specific, high-affinity (~nM), non-covalent labels for the vit- 
amin B,, transporter BtuB and the iron siderophore transporter Cir, 
respectively'*"'* (Fig. 1a). The colicins were engineered with disulfide 
bonds to block their import into bacterial cells'* and covalently modi- 
fied with organic fluorophores (Alexa Fluor 488 (AF488) or tetra- 
methyl rhodamine (TMR)). We first compared the distribution and 
turnover of ColE9™®-labelled BtuB in the outer membrane with an 
inner membrane protein (IMP), green fluorescent protein (GFP)- 
labelled TatA, by confocal fluorescence microscopy following sim- 
ultaneous, pulsed production of both proteins. These experiments 
were carried out over several rounds of cell division using E. coli 
JM83 cells expressing btuB and tatA-GFP* genes from arabinose- 
inducible promoters, in this instance using a variant of ColE9 in which 


the amino-terminal 83 amino acids are deleted (A!** ColE9™®) to 
label BtuB. Unlike TatA-GFP, which showed a purely analogue 
diminution of fluorescence in the inner membrane as cells divided, 
BtuB-ColE9'™® distribution was binary in nature (Fig. 1b, f and 
Supplementary Video 1). The OMP migrated towards the old poles 
during the first cell division and thereafter was sequestered predomi- 
nantly in two cells, which we designated repository cells. Repository 
cells retained the bulk of the transiently produced OMP (BtuB), 
leaving daughter cells to acquire new (unlabelled) OMPs. To ensure 
transient expression had not influenced OMP behaviour, we repeated 
these experiments but this time observed endogenous BtuB and Cir 
migration in JM83 cells, following labelling with the respective colicin 
(Supplementary Video 2). Starting from a single cell, the two OMPs 
behaved identically. Approximately half of each OMP moved towards 
the poles as the cell grew and divided and were then retained in two 
repository cells, while new daughter cells received little or no old 
colicin-labelled OMP. 

We used a combination of laser scanning confocal fluorescence 
recovery after photobleaching (FRAP) and total internal reflection 
fluorescence microscopy (TIRFM) to determine the mechanistic basis 
of binary OMP partitioning in E. coli. Fluorescence recovery was rapid 
for TatA-GFP (<3 s at 37 °C), which is typical of IMPs’*, whereas no 
recovery was observed for colicin-labelled BtuB or Cir even after 3 min 
(Extended Data Fig. 1), similar to the OMP OmpA”. From single- 
molecule tracking (SMT)-TIRFM, we established that BtuB and Cir 
have planar diffusion coefficients (D ~ 0.013 and 0.019 Lum? sl, 
respectively) that are similar to those reported previously for IMPs 
and OMPs in vivo (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b, Extended Data Table 1 
and Supplementary Videos 3 and 4), demonstrating that colicin- 
labelled OMPs diffuse in the membrane. However, mean square dis- 
placement (MSD) plots indicated that this diffusion was restricted to 
regions of ~0.5 um diameter. Analysis of various E. coli mutants 
indicated that cell envelope structures such as cross-bridges to the 
peptidoglycan were not responsible for the restricted diffusion of 
OMPs (Extended Data Fig. 3 and Extended Data Table 1). However, 
Monte Carlo simulations of BtuB diffusion were consistent with its 
confinement being due to an increase in mass over time, such as 
through association with other OMPs (Extended Data Fig. 2c), a point 
we return to later. 

We next investigated the distribution and co-localization of colicin- 
labelled BtuB and Cir in E. coli JM83 cells using TIRFM. BtuB- 
ColE9“™*8 and Cir-Colla™® clustered together in islands that were 
distributed throughout the cell and moved to the poles as cells divided 
(Fig. 1c, d). Similar punctate appearance of trimeric porins in the outer 
membrane of E. coli has previously been reported’”’*. OMP islands 
contained multiple copies of BtuB and Cir (mean ~7; Extended Data 
Fig. 4a) and their mean size was ~0.5 jum (Fig. le), equivalent to the 
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Figure 1 | Binary partitioning of OMPs in the E. coli outer membrane. 

a, Structures of colicins bound to their OMP receptors (Protein Data Bank 
(PDB) accessions 1UJW, 1CJH and 1FSJ for ColE9-BtuB model, and 2HDI and 
1CII for Colla—Cir) highlighting the positions of inactivating disulfide bonds 
and fluorophore labels. OM, outer membrane. b, Distribution of fluorescently 
labelled OMP (BtuB-A’~** ColE9™®) and IMP (TatA-GEP) in E. coli JM83 
cells following transient induction with arabinose and imaging by confocal 
microscopy (see Methods). In contrast to TatA—GFP, which distributed in a 
purely analogue fashion (see f), BtuB-A' *? ColE9™® segregation was binary. 
After four divisions two OMP repository cells (white arrowheads or asterisks) 
retained most of the original OMP. DIC, differential interference contrast. 

c, Left, TIRFM image (sum of 100 frames) of BtuB- and Cir-containing OMP 
islands in E. coli JM83 cells labelled with ColE9“**** and Colla/™ respectively. 
Right, automated ImageJ delineation of OMP islands. d, Top, false colour image 
of endogenous, colicin-labelled BtuB (green) and Cir (red) showing co- 
localization in OMP islands (same cell as in c). Bottom, as above but cells were 
grown for 1 h before imaging of cells undergoing division. Of the 130 OMP 
islands analysed before and after growth (n = 20 cells per experiment and in 
duplicate), 40 + 9% and 39 + 7% (mean = s.e.m.), respectively, contained both 
BtuB and Cir. All scale bars, 1 um. e, Size distribution of BtuB- and Cir- 
containing OMP islands from c and d. Red line denotes the mean. 

f, Distribution of fluorescence, shown as a ratio of the two repository cells 
relative to total fluorescence, at each cell division for TatA-GFP (green bars) 
and BtuB-A’*’ ColE9™® (red bars) from five confocal microscopy data sets. 
Data are mean and s.e.m. Diamond symbols denote expected ratios for an 
analogue mechanism. 


confinement diameter observed in SMT-TIRFM experiments. Linking 
these two observations we suggest restricted diffusion of OMPs in the 
outer membrane reflects confinement within OMP islands. Taking 
the cross-sectional diameters of the BtuB and Cir B-barrels (~50 A) 
as the average for an OMP, these data further suggest that a typical 
island comprises many hundreds of OMPs. Hence, OMP islands con- 
tain other OMPs not just BtuB and Cir. 

Focusing on BtuB, we compared the behaviour of new and old 
OMPs in the outer membrane. ColE9™® (red) and ColE9“*4*® 
(green) were used to label old and new BtuB, respectively, where the 
addition of labels was staggered by a growth phase (Fig. 2 and 
Supplementary Video 5). Temporal separation of the labels yielded 
poor or no co-localization in both confocal and TIRFM experiments. 
Old BtuB-containing islands accumulated at the poles of dividing cells 
while new OMP islands took their place. The new OMPs moved to the 
poles in the next division as they became old OMPs (Fig. 2a). Notably, 
these data highlighted a gradient of OMP biogenesis that was greatest 
at mid-cell and diminished towards the poles (Fig. 2b). The movement 
of old OMP islands to the poles is the result of this asymmetric bio- 
synthesis. The TIRFM data also demonstrated the stochastic nature of 
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Figure 2 | Biogenesis of new OMP islands in the central regions of dividing 
E. coli cells forces old OMP islands towards the poles. a, Sequential insertion 
of OMPs in the outer membrane followed by two-colour confocal fluorescence 
microscopy. Growing E. coli JM83 cells were labelled initially with ColE9™™ 
(red) (t = 0 min) and then with ColE9“"*°8 (green) (t = 30 min), followed by a 
final growth phase (t = 60 min). Representative data shown from duplicate 
experiments. b, c, Confocal and TIRF microscopy images, respectively, of 
individual dividing E. coli JM83 cells from the 30-min time point (a). The mean 
fluorescence distributions shown below the panels are for 20 cells. *P < 0.1, 
Mann-Whitney test. Scale bars, 1 um. Of the 165 OMP islands analysed by 
TIRFM at the 30-min time point (m = 20 cells per experiment and in duplicate) 
only 6.4 + 6.2% showed overlap of old/new BtuB fluorescence, emphasizing 
that old OMP islands do not contribute to new OMP synthesis. 


OMP biogenesis, with cell-to-cell variation in both number and dis- 
tribution of new OMP islands. 

OMPs are deposited in the outer membrane of Gram-negative bac- 
teria by the Bam machinery although where or how this occurs is not 
known’. We found that components of the Bam complex (BamA and 
BamC), which were labelled with fluorescently labelled antibodies’, 
showed significant co-localization with BtuB- and Cir-containing 
OMP islands, and that this co-localization persisted as islands 
migrated towards the poles (Fig. 3a, b and Extended Data Fig. 4b, c). 
Importantly, new Bam-containing islands appeared in non-polar 
regions of dividing cells consistent with these regions being the major 
sites of OMP biogenesis (Fig. 2b). 

The co-localization of different OMPs (BtuB, Cir and BamA) within 
islands and their restricted diffusion suggested promiscuous protein- 
protein interactions (PPIs) might be the underlying cause. To test this 
hypothesis, we reconstituted BtuB in a polymer-supported membrane 
(PSM)” prepared from an E. coli lipid extract and followed the lateral 
mobility of single molecules after labelling with ColE9'™® (see 
Methods). At low BtuB densities (~50 BtuB per um’), similar to that 
estimated for the outer membrane)’, most of the BtuB-ColE9™® 
complexes exhibited Brownian diffusion with trajectories that extended 
beyond those observed in vivo (Fig. 4a, b, panel 1 and Supplementary 
Video 6) and with faster diffusion coefficients (D ~ 0.18 jtm*s~ +). Over 
time, however, BtuB molecules began to diffuse more slowly suggesting 
self-association (Fig. 4b, panel 2 and Extended Data Fig. 5a). This 
interpretation was confirmed by experiments in which BtuB was added 
at a 1,000-fold higher concentration (Fig. 4b, panel 3). Addition of the 
trimeric porin OmpF at concentrations found in the outer membrane 
of E. coli (1,000-fold above that of BtuB) resulted in most of the 
BtuB-ColE9™® complexes exhibiting restricted diffusion similar to 
that seen in vivo (D ~ 0.02 um? s~' and confinement diameter ~0.4 
jum, respectively; Fig. 4b, panel 4 and Extended Data Fig. 2d). Addition 
of maltose binding protein, which had been engineered with a single 
transmembrane helix (TM-MBP), to the PSM (Fig. 4b, panel 5; 
Extended Data Fig. 5b, d) or lipopolysaccharide (LPS) (Extended 
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Figure 3 | The Bam biogenesis machinery is located within OMP islands 
that emerge primarily in non-polar regions of the cell and migrate to the 
poles. a, TIRFM images (sum of 100 frames) of E. coli JWD3 cells producing 
haemagglutinin (HA)-tagged BamA detected by Alexa***-labelled anti-HA 
antibody'? (see Methods). ColE9™® was used to detect endogenous BtuB 
before and after a 1-h period of growth. Of the 115 OMP islands analysed, 

33 + 9% (mean + s.e.m.) contained both BamA and BtuB. b, TIRFM images 
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(sum of 100 frames) for E. coli JM83 cells stained with Alexa‘**-labelled 
anti-BamC antibody and ColE9™* (BtuB). Temporal separation of labels by a 
1-h period of growth showed old BtuB-containing islands localized primarily 
at the poles (red label), whereas new BamC-containing islands localized in 
non-polar regions (green label). The mean fluorescence distributions and co- 
localization histograms (error reported as s.e.m.) shown in the panels are from 
20 cells in each case. *P < 0.1 (Student’s t-test); **P < 0.001 (Mann-Whitney). 
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Figure 4 | OMPs engage in promiscuous protein-protein interactions. 

a, Representative single molecule trajectories (from duplicate experiments) of 
ColE9™® labelled BtuB reconstituted into a PSM overlaid ontoa scaled outline 
of an E. coli cell (see Supplementary Video 6). Molecules exhibited Brownian 
diffusion, typically extending beyond the boundaries of an E. coli cell (green 
trace), mixed (orange trace) or confined diffusion (red trace). Scale bar, 1 jum. 
See Methods. b, Initially (at 5-min post-deposition of the PSM), and at 
concentrations found in the outer membrane of E. coli (denoted by 1X), BtuB 
molecules displayed predominantly Brownian diffusion (panel 1), but with 
faster diffusion coefficients than observed in vivo. Over time, however, BtuB 
exhibited slower diffusion suggesting self-association (panel 2), an 
interpretation that was confirmed by raising the BtuB concentration 
significantly (panel 3) which resulted in most of the molecules exhibiting 
restricted diffusion. The same effect could be elicited using an unrelated OMP, 
OmpF (panel 4), but not maltose binding protein (TM-MBP) tethered to the 
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membrane through a single transmembrane helix (panel 5). c, Snapshots of a 
crowded bilayer (~30% and ~20% protein fractional area, for BtuB-OmpF 
and BtuB-BtuB simulations, respectively) from molecular dynamics 
simulations after 10 1s (see also Extended Data Figs 6 and 7 and Extended Data 
Table 2). OmpF is shown in yellow, BtuB in green. The blue inner square 
represents the simulation box (60 X 60 nm”) while the outer region represents 
the periodic replicates. Lipids in the unit cell were present in a ratio of 3:1 
phosphatidylethanolamine (PE; grey) and phosphatidylglycerol (PG; red). 

d, Density plots of the frequency of occurrence of BtuB around OmpF (left) and 
of OmpF around BtuB (middle) observed in the BtuB-OmpF simulations, and 
of BtuB around BtuB (right) in the BtuB-BtuB simulations (see Extended Data 
Fig. 7). e, High frequency interaction sites at the interface between BtuB and 
OmpEF. Dashed lines represent the position of the bilayer. The OmpF-BtuB 
interactions were predominantly mediated by hydrophobic and aromatic 
residues and, to a lesser extent, polar residues. 
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Data Fig. 5b, c) did not induce BtuB clustering, indicating that this effect 
was not simply due to crowding or LPS association, but involved inter- 
actions between OMPs. Recent atomic force microscopy data and 
molecular dynamics simulations indicate OMPs can self-associate in 
membranes****. Using coarse-grained molecular dynamics simula- 
tions of BtuB and OmpF/BtuB mixtures at high local concentration, 
we further showed that OMPs have a propensity to engage in both 
homologous and heterologous associations that slow their diffusion 
(Fig. 4c-e, Extended Data Figs 6 and 7 and Extended Data Table 2). 
Promiscuous OMP-OMP interactions were largely, but not exclusively, 
mediated by aromatic residues displayed from the surfaces of their 
B-barrels. In the case of BtuB, the same set of residues mediated both 
homologous and heterologous interactions (Fig. 4e). We propose that 
OMP islands are stabilized in vivo by such promiscuous PPIs. 

In conclusion, we have shown that biogenesis and turnover of 
OMPs in the Gram-negative bacterium E. coli are inextricably linked 
processes (see model in Extended Data Fig. 8). The resulting binary 
partitioning of OMPs ensures they are turned over rapidly, but also 
means old OMPs persist in repository cells, which implies bacterial 
populations have ‘memory’ of past OMP biosynthesis. The accumula- 
tion of old OMPs in repository cells could also be a factor in cellular 
ageing as well as providing a route for the presentation of proteins at 
cell poles”**’. The co-localization of the Bam biogenesis machinery 
with the OMPs it has deposited in the membrane points to a high level 
of cellular organization and coordination in the outer membrane that 
has hitherto been unsuspected. Bam substrates include LptD (ref. 28), 
which inserts LPS into the outer leaflet of the outer membrane, and the 
B-barrels of autotransporters”, which are crucial for biofilm formation 
and adhesion to host epithelia during bacterial pathogenesis. 
Moreover, since Bam is also required for the surface exposure of the 
outer membrane lipoprotein RcsF through the pores of OMPs*’, OMP 
and lipoprotein biogenesis may intersect within OMP islands. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Confirmation of single gene deletions in Keio collection strains. All Keio 
mutants*’ of E. coli BW25113 used in this work (with deletions in Ipp, ompA, 
pal, rfaC, tolA and tonB) were first validated by PCR, confirming the deletion 
strains contained the kanamycin resistance cassette within the open-reading frame 
of interest. 

Colicin purification and fluorophore-labelling. Site-directed mutagenesis was 
used to introduce a solvent accessible cysteine (K469C) in the cytotoxic domain of 
a disulfide inactivated (Y324C, L447C) ColE9-Im9yj,5 construct, cloned into 
pET-21a (ref. 32). An equivalent Y324C, L447C, K469C ColE9 construct in which 
the N-terminal 83 amino acids of the colicin had been deleted (A'~*? ColE9) was 
also generated. This intrinsically disordered region of the colicin contains import- 
ant protein-protein interaction epitopes that are required for translocation into 
the cell'®. Removal of this region had no effect on the localization of OMP islands 
or on the turnover of OMPs. It was used primarily during long time courses where 
reduction of the inactivating disulfide bond was possible. 

Standard recombinant molecular biology techniques were used to clone the 
colla gene into pET-21a with a carboxy-terminal His,-tag and to introduce an 
inactivating disulfide within the coiled-coil R-domain (L257C, A411C), analogous 
to that used to inactivate ColE9, in addition to a solvent exposed cysteine in the 
cytotoxic domain (K544C). 

All recombinant proteins were expressed in E. coli BL21 (DE3) cells and purified 
by nickel affinity and size-exclusion chromatography using published proce- 
dures’. Elution from the nickel affinity column was achieved through guanidine 
denaturation of the ColE9-Im9yis6 complex and imidazole elution of Collayise. 

Cys469 and Cys544 within ColE9 and Colla, respectively, were labelled with a 
20-fold molar excess of fluorophore (Alexa Fluor 488-maleimide (Invitrogen) or 
TMR-maleimide (Sigma)) in 20 mM potassium phosphate, pH 7.0, 2 M guani- 
dine-HCl for 30 min at 37°C followed by dialysis against 20 mM potassium 
phosphate, pH 7.0, 0.5 M NaCl at 4°C. Dialysed proteins were further purified 
by size-exclusion chromatography (Superdex $200 HR 10/30, GE Healthcare) 
performed in the same buffer at room temperature and fractions containing 
fluorescently labelled protein analysed by SDS-PAGE, pooled, snap frozen and 
stored in aliquots at —20 °C. All labelling and subsequent purification steps were 
performed in the dark. The labelling efficiency (typically >0.7 fluorophores/pro- 
tein) was estimated from the spectrophotometrically determined fluorophore 
(Alexa Fluor 488, max = 71,000 cm™' M~*; TMR, émax = 80,000 cm™* M~') 
and colicin (ColE9, é2¢9 nm = 46,075 cm | M}; Colla, é9 nm = 59,360 cm * 
M_') concentrations after correcting for absorption at 280 nm by the fluorophore 
(Alexa Fluor 488, Asgo nm = 0.11 X Agos nmi TMR, Argo nm = 0.3 X Asa7 nm): 
Analysis of single-molecule photobleaching characteristics for fluorophore- 
labelled colicins adsorbed on a quartz slide surface and viewed by TIRFM were 
consistent with labelling at a single position. 

Membrane protein purification. OmpF and BtuB were purified according to 
previously published protocols'®’*. The purified proteins contained some endo- 
genous LPS carried through the purification. An artificial transmembrane domain 
(ALAALAALAALAALAALAALAKSSR) was fused to the C terminus of maltose- 
binding protein (TM-MBP) by insertion of the corresponding oligonucleotide 
linker into the MCS of pMALc2x via restriction with BamHI and HindiIIlI 
(ref. 34). For efficient purification and fluorescent labelling, an N-terminal 
Hisj9-tag and a ybbR-tag (DSLEFIASKLA)** were inserted via the Ndel site. 
This protein was expressed in E. coli TG-1 cells at 37 °C according to standard 
protocols. After cell lysis, the membrane fraction was solubilized with buffer con- 
taining 20 mM Triton X-100 and the protein purified by immobilized metal ion 
affinity chromatography (5 ml HiTrap Chelating, GE Healthcare). The protein 
was then covalently modified using a twofold molar excess of coenzyme A-Dy647 
in the presence of 5 LM of the phosphopantetheinyl transferase Sfp and 10 mM 
Mg" for 1 h at room temperature®. Finally, labelled TM-MBP (TM-MBP?’™”) 
was further purified by size-exclusion chromatography in 20 mM Hepes, 150 mM 
NaCl, pH 7.5 containing 0.6 mM Triton X-100 (Superdex 200 10/300 GL, GE 
Healthcare). 

Cell growth and OMP staining with colicins and antibodies. E. coli JM83 cells 
were grown at 37 °C in LB broth to exponential phase, after which 200 ul of cells 
were transferred to 4 ml M9-glucose minimal media (0.1 mM CaCl, 0.1 mM 
FeSO,, 2mM MgSO,, 1 g 1-1 NH,Cl, 0.05% (w/v) casamino acids, 0.0002% (w/v) 
thiamine, 0.4% (w/v) D-glucose) and grown until absorbance (A) at 600 nm of 
~0.4. Then 200 ul of cells were pelleted by centrifugation (4,700g, 3 min), with 
the pellet resuspended in 200 pl of fresh supplemented M9-glucose containing 
300 nM fluorescently labelled colicin. After 15 min incubation at room temper- 
ature with mixing by rotary inversion, cells were washed twice by pelleting (4,700g, 
3 min) and resuspended in 500 il fresh M9-glucose, before finally resuspending 
the pellet in 100 jl supplemented M9-glucose. For sequential labelling of old and 
new OMPs, cells were grown for a further hour after the initial labelling such that 
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the A¢oo nm had approximately doubled before a second staining was performed. 
Wash steps were repeated as above. For the transient expression of BtuB’° 
and TatA-GFP** from pBAD plasmids, cultures were grown in the presence of 
100 jg ml” ampicillin, and 0.2 mM L-arabinose added for 1 h before cells being 
used in confocal experiments. 

For detection of BamA, JWD3 cells transformed with a pET17b plasmid expres- 
sing BamA-HA-L7 were grown in the presence of 100 jg ml! ampicillin and 50 
ug ml’ kanamycin, and prepared for microscopy as described for JM83 cells 
above. Insertion of an HA epitope into loop 7 of BamA was previously shown to be 
tolerated functionally and exposed on the external surface of bacteria’’. BamA- 
HA-L7 was labelled in vivo, adding a 1:500 dilution of Alexa***-anti-HA antibody 
(Molecular Probes) and 1% (w/v) ultrapure BSA (Invitrogen) to 100 pl of JWD3 
cells. After 15 min incubation with mixing by rotary inversion at room temper- 
ature, excess label was removed as described above for colicins. 

For BamC labelling, a 1:1,000 dilution of mouse anti-BamC antibody” (gift 
from S. Buchanan) was added to 100 jl of JM83 cells prepared as above in the 
presence of 2% (w/v) ultrapure BSA and incubated for 15 min with mixing by 
rotary inversion at room temperature. Cells were then washed twice by pelleting 
(4,700g, 3 min) and resuspended in 500 Ll of fresh supplemented M9 media, before 
a 1:500 dilution of Alexa***-anti-mouse secondary antibody (Molecular Probes) 
was added in the presence of 2% (w/v) ultrapure BSA. After 15 min incubation 
with rotary inversion at room temperature, excess label was removed as described 
above for colicins. For sequential labelling of old OMPs and new BamC, old BamC 
was first blocked with mouse anti-BamC antibody and unlabelled anti-mouse 
secondary antibody, as described above, while old BtuB or old Cir were stained 
with ColE9™® or Colla’, respectively. After 1 h of growth at 37°C in M9- 
glucose media, in which the Deoo nm had approximately doubled, new BamC was 
then labelled with mouse anti-BamC antibody and Alexa***-anti-mouse second- 
ary antibody, implementing the same wash steps described above. 

FRAP microscopy. For FRAP microscopy, 25 jl of stained E. coli cells were 
immobilised on poly-p-lysine (30-70 kDa, Sigma) coated coverslips and then 
imaged for less than 1 h at 20 or 37 °C. Cell viability under identical experimental 
conditions was verified using the LIVE/DEAD BacLight bacterial viability kit 
(Molecular Probes). Measurements were made using a Zeiss laser-scanning con- 
focal microscope (LSM 510 Meta or LSM 710 Meta/Axiovert 200M) equipped 
with 30 mW Ar ion and 1 mW HeNe lasers. Optical magnification was provided 
by a 63% oil-immersion objective (Zeiss, numerical aperture (NA) 1.4). Bleaching 
of fluorescently labelled proteins was performed using 20 (488 nm laser) or 500 
(543 nm laser) scan iterations (1.58 1s pixel dwell time) over a rectangular region 
of interest with a 10X digital zoom and the laser power set to 50-100% (depending 
on laser line). To minimise photobleaching, FRAP was monitored using reduced 
laser power (2-10% depending on laser line). The diameter of the pinhole was 
varied between 0.2 and 0.3 um depending on the sample conditions and the 
fluorophore used. Two-colour FRAP experiments (GFP and TMR) on a single 
bacterial cell were performed as follows: (1) acquire pre-bleach and first post- 
bleach image with 543 nm laser illumination, (2) record complete FRAP sequence 
for TatA-GFP with 488 nm laser illumination, and (3) record post-bleach images 
with 543 nm laser illumination. The individual laser sources were used separately 
to prevent cross-talk between the two fluorescence emission channels. A DIC 
microscopy image was acquired before and after each FRAP experiment to ensure 
the image of the bacterial cell remained in focus and adherent to the PDL coated 
surface. In all cases, DIC images were recorded using a 633 nm laser to prevent 
photobleaching of fluorescent probes. 

In vivo SMT-TIRFM. JM83 cells were immobilised on poly-p-lysine coated 
quartz slides (25 mm X 75 mm, cleaned in 1 M KOH) in supplemented M9 media 
containing 100 nM fluorescently labelled colicin. An ultra-thin sample chamber 
was formed by adding ~0.1 jg ml’ of 5 jm silica beads to the media, overlaying 
with a no. 1 coverslip (22 mm X 64 mm) and sealing with nail varnish. An inverted 
Zeiss IM35 microscope chassis fitted with a 100X oil-immersion objective (Zeiss 
Plan-Apochromat, NA 1.4) was modified in-house for prism-coupled TIRFM. 
Illumination was provided by 488 nm (30 mW) and 561 nm (30 mW) optically 
pumped solid-state lasers (Sapphire LP, Coherent). A 4/4 waveplate was used to 
depolarize the laser excitation, thus ensuring fluorophore orientation effects were 
minimised. The fluorescence image was separated into two channels using an 
image splitter (Optosplit II, Cairn Research) with appropriate dichroic beamsplit- 
ter (FT580, Zeiss) and band pass filters for Alexa Fluor 488 (ET525/50M, Chroma) 
and TMR (HQ605/20M, Chroma). Background data sets were obtained by directly 
adsorbing fluorescently-labelled colicins to poly-p-lysine-coated quartz slides. 
Moderate photobleaching of each sample was done to enable detection and 
tracking of single fluorophores. Analogue video (IC-300B intensified CCD, 
Photon Technology International) was recorded at 30 frames per second (f-p.s.) 
(494 X 786 pixels”) and digital video (DU897E emCCD, Andor; Evolve 512 
emCCD, Photometrics) was recorded at 30 f.p.s. (512 X 512 pixels’) or 58 f.p.s. 
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(128 X 128 pixels). All video data was collected at room temperature (20-22 °C). 
In analogue video data, single fluorophores were identified manually and tracked 
using GMimPro software”. In digital video data, single fluorophores were iden- 
tified automatically (using standard full-width at half maximum (FWHM) and 
threshold values) and tracked using the automated SPT function in GMimPro. D 
values were extracted from the time-dependence of the MSD using either linear 
regression or power law fitting of the initial 4-5 time delays. The confinement 
diameter (d) was calculated according to the equation: AMV = (d/2)?/6, in which 
AMV is the asymptotic MSD value*’. 

Monte Carlo simulations of two-dimensional diffusion. MATLAB was used to 
model diffusion in the E. coli outer membrane using a standard Monte Carlo 
approach**. At each time point (df), a diffusion step (dl) with length (4Ddt)¥, 
in which D is the diffusion coefficient, was taken in a uniformly distributed ran- 
dom direction*’“°. All simulations were performed for 5,000 particles, over a total 
simulation time (f) of 2 s at intervals dt = 1 1s, unless otherwise stated. Particle 
runs were performed sequentially; therefore, to reduce computational overheads, 
the cumulative moving mean (x,,) and variance (o?) of the MSD were calculated 
following each particle run, where n is the current iteration: 
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Curvature of the cellular membrane was modelled by mapping planar diffusion 
coordinates onto a hemispherically capped cylinder of length 3 jum and radius 250 
nm. The limited TIRF evanescent field depth was modelled by terminating, but not 
discarding, particle paths which diffused further than 150 nm from the closest 
observable plane. 

Molecular crowding in the outer membrane was simulated using excluded 
volume of BtuB and two of the most abundant proteins in the outer membrane, 
OmpA and OmpF. Each protein species was modelled in 2D as a series of single, 
non-overlapping, hard circles with radii of Rompa = 1.3 nm, Rompr = 3.1 nm and 
Regtup = 2.3 nm, and with relative populations of 333, 111 and 1, respectively. A 
random planar distribution of OmpA and OmpF was generated for each diffusing 
BtuB up to the percentage membrane occupancy, 6. BtuBs were randomly posi- 
tioned and subject to the standard Monte-Carlo-based diffusion approach; how- 
ever, only steps ending in vacant positions (no overlap of BtuB with OmpA or 
OmpF) were accepted. To model association of BtuB with the OmpF population in 
the outer membrane, the BtuB radius was increased randomly in a single step 
according to the following equation and association rate, k. 


= 2, 2, 
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Planar diffusion trajectories were subsequently mapped to the curved bac- 

terial surface as described previously. For optimisation of the MSD simulated 
under molecular crowding conditions, the rate k and parameters D (= 0.01-0.3 
uum? s~') and 6 (S20%) were varied manually. Very similar parameters to those 
for OmpF-BtuB association were generated for OmpA-BtuB association, thus 
only those for OmpF are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2c. Monte Carlo simula- 
tions that did not include promiscuous association between OMPs, but merely 
membrane crowding (6 = 20%), did not reproduce the in vivo diffusive beha- 
viour (data not shown), which is consistent with an increase in mass of the 
tracked diffusing species explaining the asymptotic experimental MSD observed 
in vivo and in vitro. 
Analysis of OMP islands by TIRFM. JM83 cells were immobilised on poly-p- 
lysine and viewed using prism-coupled TIRFM as described above. 100 consec- 
utive video frames were stacked to build an image that was then analysed. Only 
sequences with no saturation of the intensified CCD camera were selected. For 
each picture and each channel, we used Image]*! software to select only pixels that 
were three times more intense than background for further quantification. 
Intensity quantification within individual spots was obtained using Image]. 
Within each cluster or island, the total pixel intensity was normalized so the 
population corresponding to a single photobleaching step was fitted to 1 arbitrary 
unit (AU). 

CoLocalizer Pro 2.7.1 software (CoLocalization Research Software, http:// 
www.colocalizer.com)” was used for co-localization of red and green channels. 
The co-localization value corresponded to the ratio between yellow pixels over the 
sum of yellow, red and green pixels on each overlapped picture. Distribution of 
fluorescence intensity along the x axis of bacteria was determined using a custom 
script implemented in MATLAB (version 2012a, MathWorks). Raw images were 
initially thresholded against a user-defined intensity (selection via a graphical user 
interface) to provide a binary image, approximately highlighting bacteria against 


the background. High frequency noise was reduced through application of the 
built-in MATLAB medfilt2 median filter. Individual bacteria were identified as 
continuous high intensity pixel regions, with pixels of a continuous region 
required to be within a 0.6 tm” area of each other. Further filtering was performed 
to remove bacteria less than 1 jum away from their neighbour to improve the 
quality of intensity profile analysis results. Bacterial poles were identified as cor- 
responding to the two pixels in a continuous region with the largest separation. 
Intensity along the selected bacteria was measured 11 times between the bacterial 
end-points, each at a uniformly-spaced offset from the bacterial long axis in the 
range +200 nm. The mean profile is calculated and normalized to the range 0-100 
for comparison between bacteria. 
Confocal time-lapse microscopy. For confocal microscopy, 200 pl of M9 con- 
taining 1% agarose (w/v) was introduced into a Gene Frame matrix that was 
previously adhered to a clean slide. The agar pad was formed by addition of a 
clean coverslip on top until solidification had occurred. Then, 10 pil of stained 
bacteria was added to the pad, which was sealed afterward using a clean coverslip. 
Cell growth was monitored at 37 °C and visualized through 100% oil-immersion 
objective (Zeiss Plan-APOCHROMAT NA 1.4) on a Zeiss LSM780 microscope. 
Individual cells were selected in a region of interest that was clear of other cells. 
Snapshots were taken every 30 min during 2-3 h time courses, using scan speed 7 
and 1-2% of laser power (depending on laser line). 
Formation of polymer-supported membranes. Modification of glass coverslips 
was performed as described previously™. In brief, surfaces were first cleaned by 
plasma cleaning and then activated by silanization with pure (3-glycidyloxypro- 
pyl)trimethoxysilane (Sigma) at 75°C for 1 h. Subsequently, the surfaces were 
reacted with molten bis-amino-polyethylene glycol (PEG) with a molecular mass 
of 2,000 daltons (Da) (Rapp Polymere) for 4 h at 75 °C. Modification of the free 
amines with palmitic acid (Sigma) was carried out in the presence of an excess of 
diisopropylcarbodiimide (Sigma). Formation of proteoliposomes was carried out 
by detergent extraction in lipid-protein-detergent mixtures by addition of B-cyclo- 
dextrin®*. Lipids, proteins and lipopolysaccharides solubilized in Triton-X-100 or 
n-octyl-B-D-glucoside were combined as required before a twofold excess of hep- 
takis(2,6-di-O-methyl)-B-cyclodextrin (Sigma) over the detergent was added. 
Reconstitution of BtuB was achieved by mixing an E. coli lipid extract with the 
protein in MES buffer pH 6.5 and adding a twofold molar excess of B-cyclodextrin. 
Experiments were conducted using either a defined E. coli polar lipid extract (PE 
67%; PG 23.2%; cardiolipin (CA) 9.8%) or total E. coli lipid extract (PE 57.5%; PG 
15.1%; CA 9.8%; unknown 17.6%) from Avanti Lipids. OMP mobilities in PSM 
experiments were essentially identical using these lipid extracts. So as to obtain a 
1X final concentration of protein, a molar ratio of 1:100,000 (protein:lipid) was 
prepared and vortexed for 2 s before deposition on surfaces. After 10 min the 
proteoliposomes were added onto functionalized surfaces and incubated for 
20 min for immobilization. The buffer was then exchanged for a solution of 
10% (w/v) PEG with a molecular mass of 8,000 Da (Sigma Aldrich) to induce 
fusion of the proteoliposomes into a homogenous lipid bilayer. After 20 min, the 
surfaces were extensively washed with buffer to remove excess vesicles. Before 
imaging, bilayer continuity was visualized by monitoring the homogeneous lateral 
diffusion of the lipids DiD?”**” or LPS®°?”¥ in the membrane. Before data 
acquisition, BtuB was labelled by the addition of 100 nM ColE9™® for 5 min, 
followed by removal of unbound ligand. Assuming all BtuB molecules were 
labelled, and single step photobleaching corresponded to single molecules, the 
density of BtuB at 1X concentration was comparable to that estimated in vivo 
(~50 molecules per uum?). 
Tracking single molecules in polymer supported bilayers. OMPs were tracked 
using TIRF microscopy carried out with an Olympus IX71 inverted microscope 
equipped with a quad-line total internal reflection illumination (TIR) condenser 
(Olympus), a 150X magnification objective with a numerical aperture of 
1.45 (UAPO 150X/1.45 TIRFM, Olympus) and a back-illuminated emCCD 
camera (Andor iXon Ultra 897). TMR was illuminated by a 561-nm diode- 
pumped solid-state laser (Cobold Jive, 200 mW) with 2 mW output power at 
the objective, whereas BODIPY and Dy647 were illuminated with 488 and 642 
nm laser diodes (Omicron, 140 and 200 mW, respectively) with output powers 
of 5 and 4 mW, respectively. Fluorescence was detected using a quadband 
emission filter (446/523/600/677 HC Quadband Filter, Semrock) and recorded 
at 30 f.p.s. All experiments were carried out using buffer complemented with 
oxygen scavenger and a redox-active photoprotectant (0.5 mg ml~! glucose 
oxidase (Sigma), 0.04 mg ml’ catalase (Roche Applied Science), 5% glucose 
(w/v), 1 uM ascorbic acid and 1 4M methyl viologene) to minimize photo- 
bleaching“. Moderate bleaching of the sample was applied to be able to track 
single molecules. 

All videos were analysed using custom software (PATRACK), implemented 
in visual C++ and provided by P.-E. Milhiet and P. Dosset. The centre of 
each fluorescence peak was determined with sub-pixel resolution by fitting a 
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two-dimensional elliptical Gaussian function. The two-dimensional trajectories of 
single molecules were constructed frame-by-frame, selecting particles that dis- 
played a single bleaching step. Diffusion coefficient values were determined from 
a linear fit to the MSD plots between the first and fourth points according to the 
equation: MSD(t) = 4Dt. 

We used a new algorithm within PATRACK based on a back-propagation 
neural network allowing automatic detection of Brownian, confined and directed 
motion modes within a trajectory. The ability of the software to accurately detect 
different diffusion modes was first established on simulated data and then eval- 
uated on trajectories recorded from fluorescently labelled molecules in two differ- 
ent biological systems****. 

Statistical analysis of microscopy data. All experiments were conducted at least 
twice (no significant differences were observed between data sets either by 
Student’s t-test or non-parametric Mann-Whitney test) and in each case a rep- 
resentative set of data presented in the figures. Sampling sizes in experiments (cells, 
OMP islands, single molecule trajectories) were validated by very significant P 
values in a student f-test or a non-parametric Mann-Whitney test. In the analysis 
of OMP islands in post growth conditions by TIREM, cells that were undergoing 
division were explicitly selected for imaging. No statistical methods were used to 
predetermine sample size. 

Molecular dynamics simulations. Simulations were run using GROMACS (ver- 
sion 4) (http://www.gromacs.org) using a modified version of the MARTINI for- 
cefield*”-’. Structures of OmpF (PDB code 20MEF) and BtuB (PDB code 2GUF) 
were converted to coarse-grained models as described previously”. In the model, 
each coarse-grained particle represents approximately four atoms in the atomistic 
structure. Protein molecules were represented with a single coarse-grained particle 
per backbone moiety, with variable numbers of sidechain particles. To maintain 
the B-barrel structure of OmpF and BtuB, an elastic network model was used, with 
a force constant 1,000 kJ mol” ' nm? applied between Cz: particles within 7 A of 
one another. 

To mimic varied levels of crowding in the membrane, several systems of varying 
size and protein content were constructed (see Extended Data Fig. 6). Proteins 
were inserted into a pre-equilibrated bilayer containing POPE and POPG in a 3:1 
ratio. The lipid composition was selected to approximate that used in PSM experi- 
ments. Using a membrane patch of ~30 X 30 X 10 nm’, one of the following 
protein groups was inserted: a single OmpF trimer; a single BtuB molecule; two 
OmpF trimers and two BtuB monomers or 4 BtuB monomers; four OmpF and five 
BtuB or 9 BtuB monomers; or eight OmpF and eight BtuB. Into a larger membrane 
patch of ~60 X 60 X 10 nm’ were inserted: eight OmpF and eight BtuB; or 18 
OmpF and 18 BtuB or 36 BtuBs (see Fig. 4c and Extended Data Fig. 6 to see final 
snapshots of the systems). Large systems were simulated to identify how system 
size might influence results, since differences have previously been observed”. In 
each case, OmpF and BtuB molecules were positioned on a square grid in an 
alternating pattern. To ensure no protein interaction face was favoured in the 
starting configuration we randomized the rotation of each protein around its 
centre of mass about the membrane normal. Systems were solvated and sodium 
counter ions were added to neutralize the system. Each system was equilibrated for 
100 ns with the proteins restrained in the X-Y plane, using a force constant of 
1,000 kJ mol~' nm’. Simulations were performed using a time step of 20 fs. A 
temperature of 313 K was maintained using the Berendsen thermostat, and 
coupled separately for proteins, lipids, and solvent. Pressure was maintained at 
1 bar with a semi-isotropic coupling and using the Berendsen barostat, with a 
compressibility of 5 X 10° bar’. Electrostatic interactions were shifted between 
0.0 and 1.2 nm, and Lennard-Jones interactions were shifted between 0.9 and 
1.2 nm. Production runs, with no restraints applied, were for 10 1s (see Extended 
Data Fig. 6). 

Molecular dynamics simulations analysis. Analysis was performed using in 
house scripts, MDAnalysis*’, and VMD”. 

Protein diffusion coefficients were calculated using an in-house python script 
(http://dx.doi.org/10.5281/zenodo.11827). In brief, MSD was calculated for time 
windows between 1 ns and 10 % of the full simulation time (that is, 1 1s), to allow 
for suitably sampled windows. Parameters were obtained by a linear fit to the MSD 
versus time data, with error estimated as the difference in the slopes of the two 
halves of the data. 

To quantify interaction frequencies occurring during the simulations, we first 
define an interaction count function, C,, ;(res;,p1, res;,p2), to perform a simple 
count of the interactions between residues i and j of protein p, and p», respectively, 
at time f in simulation o: 


1 if the centroids of res; and res; are within 8 A of each other 
Co, t(TES;, p1 > TeSj,p2) = : 
0 otherwise 
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Thus, the interaction frequency, int(res;,res;) , between any two residues, res; in 
BtuB and res; in OmpF, is given by: 


= 


t=T—100 p\=1 po=1 


Nims 


int(res;,res;) = > 
o=1 
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where Nims is the total number of simulations being considered; T is the total 
simulation time (in ns); and Ngtup,¢ and Nompr,« are the total number of BtuB and 
OmpF proteins, respectively, in simulation o. Only the last 100 ns of each simu- 
lation was used. The proportional interaction frequency, J;,;, is then given by 
normalizing the interaction frequency for any pair of residues, int (res; res;) by 
the total number of interactions: 


int(res;, res;) 


hij Nres BtuB (7Nres OmpF 
Vii j=1 
in which N,es peas and Nyes Ompr denote the number of residues in a BtuB and 
OmpF single protein, respectively. 

To look at interactions of BtuB with itself, int(res;, res;) is instead defined by: 
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The factor of one half accounts for each interaction being counted twice. Similar to 
BtuB-OmpF interactions, int(res, res;) is normalized by the total number of 
interactions to give the proportional interaction frequency, I, ; for any two residues, 
res; and res;, on different monomers of BtuB. The proportional interaction fre- 
quency, I; of a single residue, res;, of BtuB with OmpF—the values shown in red 
bars on the side of the interaction frequency matrix plots (Extended Data Fig. 7)— 
is then given by summing the proportional interaction frequencies of res; over all 
residues of OmpF: 
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t= > hy yt 


: Nees Bub Nees OmpF 
j=l p Desi j=l int(res;, res;) 


int(res;, res;) 


Similarly, a single residue function is defined for the proportional interaction 
frequencies of OmpF with BtuB, and residues of BtuB in their interaction with 
other BtuB monomers. 

Amino acid interaction propensities: to assess the involvement of each amino 
acid in mediating BtuB-OmpF and BtuB-BtuB interactions, a residue interaction 
propensity is defined, adapted from the residue propensity metric defined prev- 
iously® in the hallmark work on protein-protein interactions. For each amino 
acid, AAj, the interaction propensity, IP 44, , for the interaction of residues of BtuB 
with OmpF is given by comparing the proportion of BtuB interactions mediated 
by amino acid AA, with the proportion of the BtuB surface it represents: 


comr ise Ij) 


N, AAk, BtuBsurf / N, TeSptuBsurf 


IPaa, 


where Naa, pus iS the number of amino acid AA, on the surface of BtuB, and 
Nyespiupsus 8 the total number of residues on the surface of BtuB. Similarly, residue 
interaction propensities are defined for the OmpF interaction with BtuB and 
interaction of BtuB with other monomers of BtuB. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Visualizing the different diffusive behaviours of 
proteins in the inner and outer membranes of the same E. coli cell. Single 
E. coli JM83 bacterial cell visualized by laser-scanning confocal fluorescence 
microscopy at 37 °C. At the outer membrane (top row) BtuB labelled with 
ColE9™*® showed no fluorescence recovery after photobleaching a region of 
interest with a 543 nm laser (rectangle). By contrast, recovery of TatA-GFP 


fluorescence in the inner membrane of the same cell (bottom row) was observed 
within a few seconds after photobleaching an identical region with 488 nm 
laser. The unrestricted mobility of TatA—GFP in the inner membrane accounts 
for its analogue distribution during cell division (main text, Fig. 1b, f). This 
experiment was done in duplicate (one representative set of images is presented 
in the figure). Scale bar, 1 jim. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | SMT-TIRFM defines the mobility of colicin- 
labelled BtuB and Cir in vivo. a, Top, Z-projection of fluorescence intensity 
(increasing from blue to red) of two Cir-Colla“"*** complexes on separate 
JM83 cells. Middle, the fluorescence intensity in consecutive images (30 f.p.s.) is 
displayed for a typical Cir-Colla“™** fluorescent spot. The intensity and 
single-step photobleaching behaviour were consistent with a single membrane 
complex being tracked. Bottom, MSD was calculated for single Cir-Colla***** 
complexes (n = 41) that displayed single-step photobleaching behaviour, could 
be tracked for at least 1.7 s before photobleaching (error is reported as s.e.m.) 
and were not immobilized on the quartz surface (MSDend of trajectory > 0.004, 
determined for surface bound Colla“"** in the same samples). The MSD value 
rapidly approached an asymptotic value that was consistent with restricted 
lateral diffusion. Linear regression of the MSD for the first 4 time delays 
(0.033-0.13 s) yielded the planar diffusion coefficient (D ~ 0.019 pm’ s_'). 
b, Top, Z-projection of fluorescence intensity (increasing from blue to red) ofa 
BtuB-ColE9“"4** complex on a JM83 cell. Middle, the fluorescence intensity in 
consecutive images (30 f.p.s.) is displayed for a typical fluorescent spot. The 
intensity and single-step photobleaching behaviour were consistent with a 
single membrane complex being tracked. Bottom, MSD was calculated for 
individual BtuB-ColE9“*4** complexes (n = 62) that displayed single-step 
photobleaching behaviour, could be tracked for at least 1.7 s before 
photobleaching (error is reported as s.e.m.) and were not immobilized on the 
quartz surface (MSDend of trajectory > 0.008, determined for surface bound 


ColE9“™*8 in the same samples). The MSD value rapidly approached an 
asymptotic value that was consistent with restricted lateral diffusion. Linear 
regression of the MSD for the first five time delays (0.033-0.17 s) yielded the 
planar diffusion coefficient (D ~ 0.013 um*s_). See Extended Data Table 1 for 
all fitted values (from a minimum of four experimental replicates). 

c, Comparison of experimental MSD for BtuB-ColE9“!“** complexes from 

b (open circles) with mean output from Monte Carlo simulations (solid blue 
line) of 2D diffusion (D = 0.14 ttm? s_', association time of 0.2 s (k~'), and 15% 
volume occupancy) in a curved, crowded membrane typical of a rod-shaped 
bacterium, which is illuminated by an evanescent field (penetration depth = 
150 nm). Here lateral D was identical to the value observed for monomeric BtuB 
diffusing in PSMs (Extended Data Fig. 5c). The lower apparent lateral D 
measured experimentally (= 0.013 jum? s_') indicates the promiscuous PPIs 
induce temporal corralling. The dashed (blue) lines are the upper and lower 
99.75% confidence limits for the mean (n = 5,000 trajectories). See Methods for 
details of the Monte Carlo simulations. d, MSD plots (+s.e.m.) for all confined 
trajectories (500 in each case) of BtuB-ColE9™* complexes diffusing in PSMs, 
red data points in Fig. 4b (panels 3 and 4), main text. [BtuB] < 1,000 data (open 
circles) is compared to data for native levels of BtuB (closed circles) in the 
presence of native levels of OmpF (equivalent to [BtuB] X 1000). Fits to both 
sets of data yield values for D and confinement diameter, ~0.02 yum? s and 
0.4 jum, respectively, that are very similar to those observed in vivo. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Probing the roles of cell envelope systems in the 
restricted diffusion of OMPs. Laser-scanning confocal FRAP microscopy of 
E. coli cells labelled with ColE9“*“** for BtuB (a) and Colla**4** or Colla™* for 
Cir (b) was used in conjunction with gene deletions or chemical treatments to 
probe the involvement of various cell envelope systems in the restricted 
mobility of OMPs. The rationale for these experiments was twofold. First, 
structures or processes within the Gram-negative cell envelope could be 
responsible for the restricted mobility of OMPs (Extended Data Figs 1 and 2). 
Second, FRAP would provide a means of detecting the loss of restricted OMP 
mobility, resulting in the recovery of fluorescence after photobleaching, if these 
systems were perturbed. Each panel in the figure shows DIC microscopy 
images of the bacterial cell followed by pre-bleach, bleach (f = 0) and post- 
bleach (t = 3 min) fluorescent images of the same cell. All microscopy images 
are 3.03 X 4.17 pm’. Top-to-bottom; CCCP treatment (0.1 mM) of E. coli 
JM83 cells assessed the impact of dissipating the proton-motive force across the 
inner membrane. E. coli BZB1107 cells (ompR vlamB ompF::Tn5) are deficient 
for the major outer membrane porins OmpF and OmpC. E. coli BW25113 rfaC 
(JW3596) is a deep-rough mutant in which the outer core of the LPS is 
truncated. E. coliBW25113 Ipp (JW1667) is a deletion of Braun’s lipoprotein, an 
outer membrane lipoprotein that is one of the most abundant proteins in E. coli. 
~40% of Lpp is covalently attached to the underlying peptidoglycan. E. coli 
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BW25113 tonB (JW5195) is deleted for TonB, a protein that spans the 
periplasm and couples the proton-motive force across the inner membrane 
with transport of nutrients through outer membrane proteins such as BtuB and 
Cir. Colla depends on TonB for import into bacteria. E. coli BW25113 tolA 
(JW0729) is deleted for TolA, a protein that spans the periplasm and couples 
proton-motive force with stabilization of the outer membrane. ColE9 depends 
on TolA for import into bacteria. Other E. coli K-12 deletion strains tested (but 
not shown) include pal (JW0731), an outer membrane lipoprotein, and ompA 
(JW0940), both of which have domains that form non-covalent contacts with 
the peptidoglycan cell wall. As the data in the figure show, no mutation or 
condition resulted in the recovery of fluorescence in FRAP experiments from 
which we infer these systems/processes are not responsible for the restricted 
mobility of OMPs. Finally, we tested a mutation of ColE9 in which the first 
83 amino acids of the colicin were deleted (4'~*? ColE9) but where the 
inactivating disulfide across the R-domain remained in place. The N-terminal 
83 residues contain protein-protein interaction epitopes for OmpF as well as 
TolB in the periplasm. No change in FRAP behaviour (not shown) was 
observed demonstrating that interactions made by the colicin at the cell surface 
are not responsible for the restricted mobility of the OMP to which it is bound. 
These experiments were done in duplicate (one representative set of images for 
each condition is presented in the figure). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Estimation of the number of BtuB and Cir 
proteins within OMP islands. a, The scatter plots show the distribution of 
relative intensity of ColE9‘™** and Colla’™® fluorescence signals when bound 
to their specific OMPs in bacteria or adhered to surfaces. The right-hand panels 
show representative TIRFM images that were used for the analysis. 
Fluorescence signals corresponded to a stack of 100 frames (30 f.p.s.) and were 
relatively stable in time and space. Scale bars, 1 1m. The mean value (+ s.e.m.) 
for each distribution is shown by the histograms. We normalized the data for 
colicins adhered to bacteria using the mean intensity for surface-adhered 
ColE9“*488 and Colla’™® (300 nM), assuming these correspond to one 
molecule (~1 AU). From this normalization, OMP islands on average 
contained ~7 labelled OMPs although values ranged from 1 to 19 labelled 
OMPs. The entire experiment was conducted twice, the replicate showing the 
same mean value of OMPs per island. b, Co-localization of BamA with Cir. 
TIREM images (sum of 100 frames) of E. coli JWD3 cells expressing HA-tagged 


— fluorescence | fluorescence 
= — overlap 


oi 

of bacteria percentage 
BamA detected by Alexa‘**-labelled anti-HA antibody'?"”. Cir was detected by 
Colla™® labelling before and after a 1-h period of growth. BamA shows 
significant co-localization (31 + 7% for 112 OMP islands visualized across 20 
cells) with Cir within OMP islands. Owing to weak binding of the anti-HA 
antibody it was not possible to perform more detailed growth experiments as for 
BamC. ¢, Co-localization of BamC with Cir/TIRFM images (sum of 100 frames) 
for E. coli JM83 cells stained with Alexa***-labelled anti-BamC antibody and 
Colla™® showing co-localization within OMP islands that move to the poles in 
cells undergoing division. Temporal separation of BamC and the Cir labels by a 
1-h period of growth, in which old BamC was first blocked with unlabelled 
antibody, showed that old Cir was localized primarily at the old poles (red label), 
whereas new BamC-containing islands appeared in non-polar regions of the 
cell (green label). The average fluorescence distributions and co-localization 
histograms (error is reported as s.e.m.) shown in b and care from 20 cells in each 
case. *P < 0.1 (Student’s t-test); **P < 0.001 (Mann-Whitney test). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Influence of membrane components on diffusion 
in polymer-supported membranes. a, Analysis of the relative fluorescence 
intensity of BtuB-ColE9'™™ suggested significant self-association of BtuB, 
which was time and concentration dependent. The grey area corresponds to the 
range of intensities where single step photobleaching was observed and which 
were the molecules tracked in our experiments. b, Distribution of diffusion 
coefficient when tracking LPS®°"”” incorporated into a polymer-supported 
bilayer at a ratio of 17:1 ratio LPS:BtuB. High concentrations of BtuB or OmpF, 
but not of TM-MBP, induced significant trapping of some LPS molecules. 

c, Distribution of diffusion coefficient when tracking BtuB-ColE9™® 
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incorporated into a polymer supported bilayer that contains a ratio of 17:1 or 
0:1 LPS:BtuB. Addition of LPS did not alter significantly the diffusion 
behaviour of BtuB in these artificial membranes. d, Distribution of diffusion 
coefficients when tracking TM-MBP™® incorporated into a polymer- 
supported bilayer. High concentrations of BtuB or OmpF, but not of TM-MBP, 
induced a slight but significant trapping of some TM-MBP molecules. All 
experiments were done in duplicate (one set are presented in the figure) and 
differences in diffusion coefficient determined using a non-parametric Mann- 
Whitney test. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Final snapshots of OmpF (yellow) and BtuB 
(green) positions for coarse grain molecular dynamics simulations. 

a-f, Each patch (~30 X 30 nm? for a-e, ~60 X 60 nm? for f) contained four 
BtuB (a); nine BtuB (b); two OmpF trimers and two BtuB monomers (c); four 
OmpF and five BtuB (d); eight OmpF and eight BtuB (e); and eight OmpF and 
eight BtuB (f). In each case, the single unit cell is darkened and outlined in blue. 
Lipids are shown in grey (PE) and red (PG). See Extended Data Fig. 7 and 
Extended Data Table 2 for further details. g, Propensity for BtuB (green) and 
OmpF (yellow) residues to be at the protein-protein interface based on 
simulations of BtuB-OmpF mixtures. A propensity greater than one indicates 
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that a residue occurs more frequently at the interaction interface than on the 
protein surface. h, BtuB residue propensities for residue types at the interface 
between two BtuB monomers, based on simulations containing OmpF and 
BtuB (dark green), or just BtuB (light green). The two propensities are similar. 
Note that the sampling in terms of homo-interactions of BtuBs in the OmpF- 
BtuB simulation is less than in the simulation containing only BtuB owing 

to the starting positions of the proteins in OmpF-BtuB simulations, which 
favour hetero-interactions between BtuB and OmpF. See Methods for details 
about the calculation of the propensity values. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Residues that mediate BtuB-OmpF and BtuB- 
BtuB interactions in molecular dynamics simulations. a, b, Residues that 
mediate BtuB-OmpF (a) and BtuB-BtuB (b) interactions. The interaction 
matrix charts the frequency of interaction between any pair of BtuB and OmpF 
residues, as a proportion of the total number of interactions that occurred, from 
high proportional frequency (dark green) to low (white). Depicted here is a 
subset of the entire interaction matrix, showing only the residues which 
engaged in interactions with the other protein over a threshold value; any BtuB 
residue which had a proportional interaction frequency of more than 1 X 10°? 
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with any OmpF residue is shown, and similarly for any OmpF residue. On each 
side, residues with interaction frequency values above approximately one-third 
of the maximum value of interaction are highlighted in bold. The bar plots 
show the proportional interaction frequencies of each single BtuB (side) and 
OmpF (top) residue, for the subset of residues that are shown in the interaction 
matrix. See Methods for a full mathematical explanation of the interaction 
value calculations. Bar plots are coloured according to the bar values, from high 
proportional interaction frequency (dark red) to low (white). This is consistent 
with the colour scheme in Fig. 4e. Note the matrix in b is symmetric. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Binary OMP partitioning and its relationship to 
biogenesis and organization of OMP islands. a, Model depicting the 
appearance of new OMP islands (green) within growing cells containing old 
OMP islands (red) in which OMP biogenesis has ceased. The TIRFM images of 
single cells shown alongside the different stages were taken from cell growth 
experiments (same experiments as shown in Fig. 2, main text). The model 
highlights how new OMP islands appear mostly at mid-cell, their creation in 
conjunction with cell elongation forces old OMP islands towards the poles. The 
result is binary turnover when the cell divides. The bulk of the old OMPs are 
retained at the poles of repository cells, which are created at every cell division. 
It remains unclear why OMP biogenesis ceases in old OMP islands. It is also 
unclear whether the architecture of the poles (for example, membrane 
curvature) has a role in retaining old OMPs or whether this is entirely a 
consequence of continued growth and biogenesis in daughter cells. 
Nevertheless, the outcome of such a mechanism is that within just two divisions 
cells appear that do not have any of the original old OMPs. The stochastic 
nature of the process occasionally results in some old OMP islands not 


partitioning with the old pole (for example, main text Fig. 2b, panel 3, TIRFM 
image), which likely explains why the process is not a pure binary mechanism 
(if it were, values of 100% would be expected in the histogram shown in Fig. Lf, 
main text). We speculate that the lack of intermixing between OMP islands, 
which is consistent with the absence of fluorescence recovery in in vivo FRAP 
experiments (Extended Data Fig. 1), may be due to the very high density of 
OMPs (particularly porins)*° within islands separated by densely packed LPS. 
b, Model depicting the organization of an individual OMP island and the 
movement of an OMP within it. OMP islands contain one or more Bam 
complexes (see main text Fig. 3). Here, we show a single Bam machine having 
just deposited an OMP (green circle) in the OM. The new OMP diffuses 
laterally in the membrane but becomes increasingly restricted due to 
promiscuous interactions with other OMPs (grey circles), which is consistent 
the confinement experienced by OMPs in vitro and in vivo (main text Fig. 4b 
and Extended Data Fig. 2) and with Monte Carlo and molecular dynamics 
simulations (main text Fig. 4c, d and Extended Data Figs 2c, 6 and 7). Only a 
fraction of the OMPs presumed to be present within an OMP island are shown. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Comparison of BtuB and Cir diffusion parameters from the present work with those reported for other Gram-negative 


OMP and 


OMPs and IMPs in the literature 


0.006 
0.013 (N = 62) 


OmpF 
BtuB (ColIE9, JM83 cells) 


Protein D Confinement Reference 
(um7/s) diameter 
(um) 
LamB 0.15 0.03 55 
BtuB 0.05, 0.10 NR 56 


0.1 
0.6 


56 
Present work 


BtuB (A ColE9, JM83 cells) | 0.0081 (N = 51) 


0.5 


Present work 


BtuB (ColE9, BZB1107 cells) | 0.018 (N = 30) 


0.5 


Present work 


Cir (Colla, JM83 cells) 0.019 (N =41) 
Cir (Colla, BZB1107 cells) 0.011 (N = 14) 


PleC-YFP 0.012 
MotB-GFP 0.009 


0.6 
0.5 


Present work 


Present work 


39 
40 


TatA-YFP 0.1-0.01 


o7 


NR, not reported 


MP data are shown above and below the grey bar, respectively. Diffusion coefficients (D) were obtained from linear regression of the first 4-5 time steps. See Methods and Extended Data Fig. 2 for details. 


Two strains were used for the single molecule studies reported in the present paper, the standard lab strain E. coli JM83 and a strain in which the major porins OmpF and OmpC had been deleted, E. coli BZB1107 
(ref. 58). BtuB labelling was achieved using either full-length, fluorescently labelled ColE9 or a variant lacking the first 52 amino acids, a disordered region of the toxin that contains an OmpF binding site and a 


binding e 


experimental replicates. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Summary of coarse grain molecular dynamics simulations for BtuB or OmpF systems and OmpF/BtuB mixtures at 
differing levels of crowding. 


Diffusion coefficient 
Number of proteins Dimensions protein fractional Simulation (um?7/s) 


BtuB OmpF time (us) BtuB OmpF 


10 11.53 + 0.33 
10 8.16 + 0.78 
10 2.88 + 0.94 
10 6.71 + 1.00 


10 9.4640.78 5.17+1.55 
10 13.94+42.64 11.58+4 1.29 
10 2.35+0.06 1,89+40,18 
10 2.202£1.74 2.224 1.38 
10 0.27+0.00 0.26+0.03 


See Methods and Extended Data Figs 6 and 7 for details. Increasing the density of proteins decreased their calculated diffusion coefficients, although the magnitude of the change was contingent on the size of the 
system, in agreement with recent modelling studies on crowded membranes*** and with the PSM data shown in Fig. 4b. While diffusion coefficients are qualitatively in agreement with our experimental results the 
time scale remains too short to enable quantitative comparisons, as has been discussed in a number of other coarse-grained molecular dynamics studies™*. 
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One of the characteristics of the central nervous system is the lack 
of a classical lymphatic drainage system. Although it is now 
accepted that the central nervous system undergoes constant 
immune surveillance that takes place within the meningeal 
compartment’, the mechanisms governing the entrance and exit 
of immune cells from the central nervous system remain poorly 
understood**. In searching for T-cell gateways into and out of the 
meninges, we discovered functional lymphatic vessels lining the 
dural sinuses. These structures express all of the molecular hall- 
marks of lymphatic endothelial cells, are able to carry both fluid 
and immune cells from the cerebrospinal fluid, and are connected 
to the deep cervical lymph nodes. The unique location of these 
vessels may have impeded their discovery to date, thereby contrib- 
uting to the long-held concept of the absence of lymphatic vascu- 
lature in the central nervous system. The discovery of the central 
nervous system lymphatic system may call for a reassessment of 
basic assumptions in neuroimmunology and sheds new light on the 
aetiology of neuroinflammatory and neurodegenerative diseases 
associated with immune system dysfunction. 

Seeking to identify routes responsible for the recirculation of sur- 
veying meningeal immune cells, we investigated the meningeal spaces 
and the immune cells that occupy those spaces. First, a whole-mount 
preparation of dissected mouse brain meninges was developed 
(Fig. la) and stained by immunohistochemistry for endothelial cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 1a), T cells (Fig. 1b) and major histocompatibility 
complex II (MHCII)-expressing cells (Extended Data Fig. 1b). 
Labelling of these cells revealed a restricted partitioning of immune 
cells throughout the meningeal compartments, with a high concentra- 
tion of cells found in close proximity to the dural sinuses (Fig. 1b; 
Extended Data Fig. 1b-d). 

The dural sinuses drain blood from both the internal and the 
external veins of the brain into the internal jugular veins. The exact 
localization of the T lymphocytes around the sinuses was examined to 
rule out the possibility of artefacts caused by incomplete intracardial 
perfusion. Coronal sections of the dura mater (Fig. 1c, d) were stained 
for CD3e (T cells) and for CD31 (endothelial cells). Indeed, the vast 
majority of the T lymphocytes near the sinuses were abluminal 
(Fig. le). To confirm this finding, mice were injected intravenously 
(i.v.) with DyLight 488 lectin or fluorescent anti-CD45 antibody before 
euthanasia and the abluminal localization was confirmed (Extended 
Data Fig. le, f) and quantified (Fig. 1f). Unexpectedly, a portion of 
T cells (and of MHCII-expressing cells) was aligned linearly in CD31- 
expressing structures along the sinuses (only few cells were evident in 
meningeal blood vessels of similar diameter), suggesting a unique 
function for these perisinusal vessels (Fig. 1g-i). 

In addition to the cardiovascular system, the lymphatic vessels rep- 
resent a distinct and prominent vascular system in the body”*. 


Prompted by our observations, the perisinusal vessels were tested for 
markers associated with lymphatic endothelial cells (LEC). Whole- 
mount meninges from adult mice were immunostained for the LEC 
marker, Lyve-1. Two to three Lyve-1-expressing vessels were identified 
running parallel to the dural sinuses (Fig. 1j, k). Analysis of coronal 
sections labelled for Lyve-1 and the endothelial cell marker, CD31, 
revealed that Lyve-1 vessels are located adjacent to the sinus (Fig. 11) 
and exhibit a distinct lumen (Fig. 1m). Intravenous injection of 
DyLight 488 lectin before euthanasia confirmed that these Lyve-1* 
vessels do not belong to the cardiovasculature (Extended Data Fig. 1g, 
Supplementary Video 1). 

The lymphatic character of the perisinusal vessels was further inter- 
rogated by assessing the presence of several classical LEC markers. 
Expression of the main LEC transcription factor, Proxl, was indeed 
detectable in the Lyve-1* vessels using immunostaining in wild-type 
mice (Extended Data Fig. 2a) or in transgenic mice expressing 
tdTomato (tdT) under the Prox] promoter (Prox1'*", Fig. 2a). Similar 
to peripheral lymphatic vessels, the Lyve-1 vessels were also found to 
express podoplanin (Fig. 2b, Extended Data Fig. 2b, c) and the vascular 
endothelial growth factor receptor 3 (VEGFR3) (Fig. 2c, Extended Data 
Fig. 2d). Injection of VEGFR3-specific recombinant VEGF-c into the 
cisterna magna resulted in an increase in the diameter of the meningeal 
lymphatic vessels, when examined 7 days after the injection (Fig. 2d, e, 
Extended Data Fig. 2e), suggesting a functional role of VEGFR3 on 
meningeal LECs. Finally, the presence of LECs in the meninges was 
confirmed by flow cytometry; a CD45°CD31" podoplanin* population 
of cells (LECs) was detected in the dura mater, and is similar to that found 
in the skin and diaphragm (Extended Data Fig. 3). We identified a 
potentially similar structure in human dura (Lyve-1* podoplanin® 
CD68 ; Extended Data Fig. 4), but further studies will be necessary to 
fully assess and characterize the location and organization of meningeal 
lymphatic vessels in the human central nervous system. 

Two types of afferent lymphatic vessels exist—initial and collect- 
ing. They differ anatomically (that is, the presence or absence of 
surrounding smooth muscle cells and lymphatic valves), in their 
expression pattern of adhesion molecules’®”®, and in their permis- 
siveness to fluid and cell entry’. In contrast to the sinuses, the 
meningeal lymphatic vessels are devoid of smooth muscle cells 
(Fig. 2f, g). Furthermore, meningeal lymphatic vessels were 
also positive for the immune-cell chemoattractant protein, CCL21 
(refs 11, 12; Extended Data Fig. 5a). Unlike the blood vessels that 
exhibit a continuous pattern of Claudin-5 and vascular endothelial 
(VE)-cadherin, the meningeal lymphatic vessels exhibit a punctate 
expression pattern of these molecules similarly to diaphragm 
lymphatic vessels’ (Extended Data Fig. 5b-f). Also, expression of 
integrin-«9, which is characteristic of lymphatic valves’*, was not 
found on meningeal lymphatic vessels, but was readily detectable in 
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Figure 1 | Abluminal distribution of meningeal T cells and identification of 
Lyve-1 expressing vessels adjacent to the dural sinuses. a, Schematic 
representation of the whole-mount dissection of the dura mater. SSS, superior 
sagittal sinus; TS, transverse sinus. b, Representative images of CD3e labelling 
in whole-mount meninges (scale bar, 2,000 jum). Insets, higher magnification of 
the boxes highlighted in b (scale bar, 90 jim (top inset) or 150 um (bottom 
inset)). DAPI, 4’,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole. c, Schematic representation of a 
coronal section of whole-mount meninges. d, Representative image ofa coronal 
section of whole-mount meninges (scale bar, 200 jum). e, Representative images 
of CD3e and CD31 immunolabelling in a coronal section of whole-mount 
meninges. Scale bar, 100 um. Inset, higher magnification of the box highlighted 
in e (scale bar, 30 jm, inset, 4 um). f, Quantification of the percentage of 
sinusal T cells localized abluminally vs luminally to the superior sagittal 

sinus (mean + s.e.m.; n = 18 fields analysed from 3 independent animals; 
***P = 00008, Mann-Whitney test). g, Left, representative images of CD3e 
and MHCII-expressing cells around the superior sagittal sinus (meningeal 


the skin lymphatic network (Extended Data Fig. 5g, h). Collectively, 
these findings indicate that the meningeal lymphatic vessels possess 
anatomical and molecular features characteristic of initial lymph- 
atic vessels. Furthermore, electron microscopy of whole-mount 
meninges revealed typical ultrastructural characteristics'* of the 
lymphatic vessels, which exhibited a non-continuous basement 
membrane surrounded by anchoring filaments (Fig. 2h, Extended 
Data Fig. 5i). 

While possessing many of the same attributes as peripheral lymph- 
atic vessels, the general organization and distribution of the meningeal 
lymphatic vasculature displays certain unique features. The meningeal 
lymphatic network appears to start from both eyes and track above the 
olfactory bulb before aligning adjacent to the sinuses (Supplementary 
Video 2). Compared to the diaphragm, the meningeal lymphatic net- 
work covers less of the tissue and forms a less complex network com- 
posed of narrower vessels (Extended Data Fig. 5j; Supplementary 
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cartoons here and elsewhere depict the location of the presented images; scale 
bar, 50 um). Middle, higher magnification of the box highlighted on the left 
(scale bar, 10 jum). Right, high magnification of CD3- and MHCII-expressing 
cells (scale bar, 10 1m). h, Representative image of CD31 and CD3e labelling 
around the superior sagittal sinus (scale bar, 30 j1m). i, Quantification of the 
number of T cells per mm of vessels in the perisinusal CD317 vessels and in 
similar diameter meningeal blood vessels (mean + s.e.m.; n = 3 animals; 

*P = 0.05, one-tailed Mann-Whitney test). j, Representative image of Lyve-1 
labelling on whole-mount meninges (scale bar, 1,000 jim). k, Higher magni- 
fication of Lyve-1-expressing vessels (scale bar, 70 jim); arrowheads indicate 
Lyve-1* macrophages. I, Representative images of CD31 and Lyve-1 labelling 
of a coronal section of the superior sagittal sinus (scale bar, 70 um). m, Higher 
magnification of a Lyve-1-positive vessel presenting a conduit-like structure 
(scale bar, 50 pm). Inset, 1.7 magnification of the Lyve-1* vessel presented 
in m; arrowhead points to the lumen of the vessel. 


Video 2). The vessels are larger and more complex in the transverse 
sinuses than in the superior sagittal sinus (Extended Data Fig. 5j). The 
differences in the vessel network could be due to the environment in 
which the vessels reside—the high cerebrospinal fluid pressure in the 
central nervous system compared to the interstitial fluid pressure in 
peripheral tissues could affect the branching of the vessels and also 
limit their expansion. 

Next, the functional capability of the meningeal lymphatic vessels to 
carry fluid and cells from the meninges/cerebrospinal fluid was exam- 
ined. Anaesthetized adult mice were simultaneously injected with 
fluorescein iv. and with fluorescent tracer dye (QDot655) intracereb- 
roventricularly (i.c.v.), and then imaged through thinned skull by 
multiphoton microscopy. Vessels filled with QDot655, but not with 
fluorescein, were seen aligned along the superior sagittal sinus 
(Fig. 3a—d; Supplementary Video 3), suggesting that non-cardiovascular 
vessels drain cerebrospinal fluid. This cerebrospinal fluid drainage into 
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Figure 2 | Molecular and structural characterization of meningeal 
lymphatic vessels. a, Representative images of Prox expression in the nuclei 
of Lyve- 1* vessels in the dural sinuses of Prox1**? mice (scale bars, 10 1m). 
b, Representative images of podoplanin and Lyve-1 labelling on dural sinuses 
(scale bar, 40 um). c, Representative images of VEGFR3 and Lyve-1 staining on 
dural sinuses (scale bar, 20 jim). d, e, Adult mice were injected i.c.v. (cisterna 
magna) with 4 jg of rhVEGF-c (Cys156Ser) or with PBS. Meninges were 
harvested 7 and 14 days after the injection. d, Representative images of Lyve-1 
and Prox! labelling of meninges at day 7 after injection (scale bars, 30 1m). 


Day7 Day 14 


e, Quantification of the meningeal lymphatic vessel diameter (mean + s.e.m.; 
n = 4 mice each group; *P < 0.05, two-way ANOVA with Bonferroni post hoc 
test). f, g, Representative images of smooth muscle cells (alpha-smooth 
muscle actin, «-SMA) and Lyve-1 labelling on dural sinuses (scale bars, 50 um 
(g) or 20 um (g)). h, Representative low power micrograph (transmission 
electron microscopy) of a meningeal lymphatic vessel (scale bar, 5 |1m). Inset, 
higher magnification of the box highlighted in h. Yellow arrowheads, basement 
membrane; red arrowheads, anchoring filaments (collagen fibres); green 
arrowheads, cellular junction. 
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Figure 3 | Functional characterization of meningeal lymphatic vessels. 
a-d, Representative z-stacks of the superior sagittal sinus of adult mice injected 
intravenously (i.v.) with fluorescein and intracerebroventricularly (i.c.v.) with 
QDot655 (n = 3 mice). a, b, Low-magnification images showing fluorescein 
labelling in a meningeal blood vessel and in the superior sagittal sinus (scale 
bars, 20 pm in a, b). In contrast, QDot655 labelling is prominent in the 
perisinusal vessel. c, d, Coronal section of the z-stack presented in a and b (scale 
bars, 20 um in ¢, d). CSF, cerebrospinal fluid. e, Representative z-stack of 
cerebrospinal fluid-filled vessel from a mouse injected i.c.v. with both QDot655 
and Alexa488-conjugated anti-Lyve-1 antibody (n = 3 mice; scale bars, 30 um). 
f, Top, representative image of immunolabelling for CD3e and MHCII along 
with Lyve-1 in the meninges (scale bar, 15 j1m). Bottom, representative image of 
a 3D reconstruction of the meningeal lymphatic vessels showing the luminal 
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localization of the CD3e and MHCII-expressing cells (scale bar, 20 j1m). 

g, h, Adult mice were injected i.c.v. with 5 pl of 10% Evans blue. Superficial 
cervical lymph nodes (g) and deep cervical lymph nodes (h) were analysed 
30 min after injection (n = 5 mice); white arrowheads indicate the lymph 
nodes; yellow arrowheads indicate the Evans blue-filled vessels arising near the 
internal jugular vein into the deep cervical lymph nodes (h). i, j, The collecting 
vessels draining into the deep cervical lymph nodes (yellow arrowheads 

in h) were ligated or sham-operated. Eight hours after the ligation, the 
meninges were collected and immunolabelled for Lyve-1. Representative 
images of immunolabelling for Lyve-1 in the transverse sinus of ligated and 
sham-operated mice (i; scale bars, 30 1m). Dot plots represent measurement of 
the meningeal lymphatic vessel diameters (j; mean + s.e.m.; n = 5 mice each 
group from 2 independent experiments; *P = 0.031, Mann-Whitney test). 
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meningeal vessels may occur in addition to the previously described 
cerebrospinal fluid filtration into the dural sinuses via arachnoid gran- 
ulations’*"* (Extended Data Fig. 6a). Injection of Alexa488-conjugated 
anti-Lyve-1 antibody i.c.v. labelled the meningeal lymphatic vessels 
(Extended Data Fig. 6b, c; Supplementary Video 4). Moreover, 
co-injection of a QDot655 and an Alexa488-conjugated anti-Lyve-1 
antibody i.c.v. demonstrated that the meningeal lymphatic vessels were 
indeed filled with QDot655, and thus were draining the cerebrospinal 
fluid (Fig. 3e). Imaging of the QDot655-filled lymphatic vessels 
revealed a slower flow rate but similar direction of flow in the meningeal 
lymphatic vessels compared to the adjacent blood vessels (Supple- 
mentary Video 5), similar to what is observed outside of the central 
nervous system’”. 

Classic lymphatic vessels, in addition to draining interstitial fluids, 
allow cells to travel from tissues to draining lymph nodes'*. We there- 
fore examined whether the meningeal lymphatic vessels were capable 
of carrying leukocytes. Immunohistochemical analysis of whole- 
mount meninges revealed that ~24% of all sinusal T cells and 
~12% of all sinusal MHCII* cells were found within these vessels 
(Fig. 3f, Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). Moreover, CD1l1c* cells and 
B220* cells are also found in the meningeal lymphatic vessels of naive 
mice (Extended Data Fig. 7c-f). 

Cellular and soluble constituents of the cerebrospinal fluid have 
been shown to elicit immune responses in the cervical lymph 
nodes’ **, Their proposed path is via the cribriform plate into 
lymphatic vessels within the nasal mucosa’’. To determine whether 
meningeal lymphatic vessels communicate with deep cervical lymph 
nodes directly, we injected mice with Evans blue i.c.v. and examined 
peripheral lymph nodes for the presence of the dye over a 2 h period. 
Thirty minutes after injection, Evans blue was detected in the men- 
ingeal lymphatic vessels and the sinus, as expected (Extended Data 
Fig. 8a—c), and had also drained into the deep cervical lymph nodes 
(dCLN) (Fig. 3g, h), but not into the superficial cervical lymph 
nodes. At later time points, Evans blue was also present in the super- 
ficial cervical lymph nodes (data not shown). Virtually no Evans 
blue was seen in the surrounding non-lymphatic tissue at the time 
points tested. Interestingly, no Evans blue was detected in the dCLN 
30 min after direct injection into the nasal mucosa (Extended Data 
Fig. 8d, e), suggesting that meningeal lymphatic vessels and not nasal 
mucosa lymphatic vessels represent the primary route for drainage 
of cerebrospinal fluid-derived soluble and cellular constituents into 
the dCLN during this time frame. 

Resection of the dCLN affected the T-cell compartment of the 
meninges, resulting in an increase in the number of meningeal 
T cells (Extended Data Fig. 9a-e). This presumably resulted from 
an inability of T cells to drain from the meningeal spaces, consistent 
with a direct connection between the meninges and the dCLN. To 
further demonstrate this connection, we ligated the lymph vessels 
that drain into the dCLNs (Extended Data Fig. 9f), and injected the 
mice i.c.v. with Evans blue. No accumulation of Evans blue was 
evident in the dCLN of ligated mice, as opposed to dye accumulation 
in the sham-operated controls (Extended Data Fig. 9g). Moreover, 
an increase in the diameter of the meningeal lymphatic vessels was 
observed (Fig. 3i, j, Extended Data Fig. 9h), similar to l_mphoedema 
observed in peripheral tissues. These results further suggest 
physical connection between the meningeal lymphatic vessels and 
the dCLN. 

Drainage of the cerebrospinal fluid into the periphery has been a 
subject of interest for decades and several routes have been 
described regarding how cerebrospinal fluid can leave the central 
nervous system*>*°. The newly discovered meningeal lymphatic 
vessels are a novel path for cerebrospinal fluid drainage and rep- 
resent a more conventional path for immune cells to egress the 
central nervous system. Our findings may represent the second 
step in the drainage of the interstitial fluid from the brain 
parenchyma into the periphery after it has been drained into the 
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cerebrospinal fluid through the recently discovered glymphatic 
system*°’’ (Extended Data Fig. 10). 

The presence of a functional and classical lymphatic system in the 
central nervous system suggests that current dogmas regarding brain 
tolerance and the immune privilege of the brain should be revisited. 
Malfunction of the meningeal lymphatic vessels could be a root cause 
of a variety of neurological disorders in which altered immunity is a 
fundamental player such as multiple sclerosis, Alzheimer’s disease, and 
some forms of primary lymphoedema that are associated with neuro- 
logical disorders*°. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
Animals. Male and female C57Bl/6, NOD.Cd11c-YFP and Prox1'*' mice were 
purchased from Jackson Laboratories and were housed in temperature and 
humidity controlled rooms, maintained on a 12 h/12 h light/dark cycle (lights 
on at 7:00). All strains were kept in identical housing conditions. All procedures 
complied with regulations of the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee at 
University of Virginia. Only adult animals (eight to ten weeks) were used in this 
study. Sample size was chosen in accordance with similar, previously published 
experiments. Animals from different cages in the same experimental group were 
selected to assure randomization. For all experiments, investigators were blinded 
from the time of euthanasia to the end of the analysis. 
Human samples. Autopsy specimens of human dura including the superior sagit- 
tal sinus were obtained from the Departments of Pathology and Neurosurgery at 
the University of Virginia. All samples are from consenting patients that gave no 
restriction to the use of their body for research and teaching (through the Virginia 
Anatomical Board, Richmond, VA). All obtained samples were fixed and stored in 
a 10% formalin solution for prolonged time periods. 
Meninges immunohistochemistry. Mice were euthanized with an intraperito- 
neal (i.p.) injection of Euthasol and perfused with 0.1 M of PBS for 5 min. Skin was 
removed from the head and the muscle was stripped from the bone. After 
removal of the mandibles and the skull rostral to maxillae, the top of the skull 
was removed with surgical scissors. Whole-mount meninges were fixed while still 
attached to the skull cap in PBS with 2% paraformaldehyde (PFA) for 24h at 4°C 
or in 1:1 ethanol:acetone solution for 20 min at —20 °C depending on the antibody. 
The dura/arachnoid was then dissected from the skullcap. For analysis of the pia 
mater, brains extracted from the skull were flash frozen, and 40 pm-thick trans- 
verse sections were sliced using a cryostat (Leica). The choroid plexus was dissected 
out of the ventricles of non-fixed brain and fixed with 2% PFA in PBS for 24 h. 
For coronal sectioning of whole-mount meninges, 100 ll of Matrigel (Corning) 
was injected into the dural sinuses before dissection. The meninges (dura mater/ 
arachnoid) were dissected from the skullcap, flash frozen, and 10-|1m thick sections 
were cut using a cryostat, and the slices were placed on gelatin-coated slides. 
Whole mounts and sections were incubated with PBS containing 2% of normal 
serum (either goat or chicken), 1% BSA, 0.1% Triton-X-100 and 0.05% of Tween 
20 for 1 h at room temperature, followed by incubation with appropriate dilutions 
of primary antibodies: anti-CD31 (eBioscience, clone 390, 1:100); anti-CD3e 
(eBioscience, clone 17A2, 1:500), anti- MHC II (eBioscience, clone M5/114.15.2, 
1:500), anti-Lyve-1 (eBioscience, clone ALY7, 1:200), anti-Proxl (Angiobio, 11- 
002, 1:500), anti-podoplanin (eBioscience, clone 8.1.1, 1:100), anti- VEGFR3 (R&D 
Systems, AF743, 1:100), anti-c.-SMA (Sigma-Aldrich, clone 1A4, 1:500), anti-VE- 
Cadherin (eBioscience, clone BV13 1:100), anti-Claudin-5 (Molecular Probes, 
352588, 1:200), anti-CCL21 (R&D Systems, AF457, 1:100), anti integrin-«.9 
(R&D Systems, AF3827, 1:100), anti-B220 (eBioscience, clone RA3-6B2, 1:100), 
anti CD11Ic (eBioscience, clone N418, 1:100) overnight at 4°C in PBS containing 
1% BSA and 0.5% Triton-X-100. Whole mounts and sections were then washed 3 
times for 5 min at room temperature in PBS followed by incubation with Alexa- 
fluor 488/594/647 chicken/goat anti rabbit/goat IgG antibodies (Invitrogen, 
1:1,000) or PE/Cy3 conjugated streptavidin (eBioscience, 1:1,000) for 1 h at room 
temperature in PBS with 1% BSA and 0.5% Triton-X-100. After 5 min in 1:10,000 
DAPI reagent, whole mount and section were washed with PBS and mounted with 
Aqua-Mount (Lerner) under coverslips. For the pre-absorption experiments, the 
anti- VEGFR3 and anti-podoplanin antibodies were incubated respectively with 
recombinant mouse VEGFR3 (743-R3-100, R&D Systems) or recombinant mouse 
podoplanin (3244-PL-050, R&D Systems) at the concentration ratio of 1:10 over- 
night at 4 °C in PBS containing 1% BSA and 0.5% Triton-X-100 before staining. 
For human samples, formalin-fixed superior sagittal sinuses were dissected in 
2-mm thick sections and fixed overnight in PBS with 4% PFA. Tissues were then 
embedded in OCT and 10-1m thick sections were sliced onto gelatin-coated slides 
on a cryostat (Leica). Antigen retrieval was performed by incubation of the slides 
for 20 min in sodium citrate buffer pH 6.0 at 80°C. After washing with PBS, 
endogenous biotins were blocked with a 30 min incubation in PBS with 3% 
H,0,, then the slides were blocked in PBS containing 2% of normal goat serum, 
1% BSA, 0.1% Triton-X-100 and 0.05% Tween 20 for 1 h at room temperature. 
Slides were then incubated overnight at 4 °C with anti-Lyve-1 (ab36993, Abcam, 
1:200), anti-podoplanin (HPA007534, Sigma-Aldrich, 1:200) or anti-CD68 
(HPA048982, Sigma-Aldrich, 1:1,000) diluted in PBS with 1% BSA and 0.5% 
Triton-X-100. Sections were then washed 3 times for 5 min at room temperature 
in PBS followed by incubation with biotin-conjugated goat anti-rabbit antibody 
(Jackson Immunoresearch, 1:1,000) for 1 h at room temperature, then for 30 min 
at room temperature with ABC kit solutions (Vectastain, Vector Labs). Slides were 
then incubated with the peroxidase substrate DAB (Sigma-Aldrich) for several 


minutes, counterstained with haematoxylin, dehydrated, and mounted in Cytoseal 
60 (Thermo Scientific) under coverslips. Nine human samples were labelled and 
analysed; the lymphatic structures were identified in two of them. 

Image analysis. Images were acquired with a Leica TCS SP8 confocal system 
(Leica Microsystems) using the LAS AF Software. For the images of the complete 
whole mount, images were acquired with a X10 objective with 0.25 NA. Other 
confocal images were acquired using a X20 objective with 0.70 NA or a X40 oil 
immersion objective with 1.30 NA. All images were acquired with at a 512 X 512 
pixel resolution and with a z-step of 4 jum. Quantitative assessments were per- 
formed using FIJI software (NIH). Percentage of luminal T cells was determined 
by counting the number of T cells with luminal localization in the sinuses area. 
T cell density was established by dividing the number of T lymphocytes by the area 
of meninges. Prox1-positive cell density was defined by dividing the number of 
Prox1* nuclei by the area of lymphatic vessels. Statistical analyses were performed 
using GraphPad Prism software. Specific statistical tests are presented in the text 
for each experiment. Outlier samples were eliminated using the Grubbs’ test with a 
significance level of 0.01 (only for the rh-VEGF-c experiment). No estimate of 
variation between groups was performed. 

Electron microscopy. Meninges were harvested as previously described and fixed in 
2.5% glutaraldehyde, 2% paraformaldehyde in 0.1 M sodium cacodylate buffer, pH 
7.4, and post-fixed in 2% osmium tetroxide in 0.1 M cacodylate buffer with 0.15% 
potassium ferrocyanide. After rinsing in buffer, the tissue was dehydrated through a 
series of graded ethanol to propylene oxide, infiltrated and embedded in epoxy resin 
and polymerized at 70 °C overnight. Semi-thin sections (0.5 jim) were stained with 
toluidine blue for light microscope examination. Ultrathin sections (80 nm) were cut 
(Integrated microscopy centre, University of Memphis) and imaged using the Tecnai 
TF20 TEM with an AMT XR41 camera (Extended Data Fig. 5i; Integrated micro- 
scopy centre, University of Memphis) or using the Tecnai F20 TEM with an 
UltraScan CCD camera (Fig. 2h; Advanced Microscopy core, University of Virginia). 
Multiphoton microscopy. Mice were anaesthetized by ketamine/xylazine injec- 
tion ip. and injected i.c.v. (into the cisterna magna) with 5 pl of QDot655 
(Invitrogen) or 5 pl of Alexa488-conjugated anti-Lyve-1 antibody (ALY7, 
eBioscience). Mice were co-injected i.v. with 25 jl of 10% fluorescein sodium salt 
(Sigma-Aldrich) or 5 pl of QDot655 (Invitrogen). Meningeal lymphatic vessels 
were imaged through a thinned skull preparation. The core temperature of the 
mice was monitored and maintained at 37 °C. Imaging was performed with a Leica 
TCS SP8 multiphoton microscopy system (Leica Microsystems) equipped with a 
Chameleon Ultra II tunable Ti:Sapphire laser (Coherent). GFP and QDot655 were 
excited with an excitation wavelength of 880 nm. Images were obtained using a 
X25 water immersion objective with 0.95 NA and external HyD non-descanned 
detectors (Leica Microsystems). Four-dimensional imaging data were collected by 
obtaining images from the x, y, and z-planes over time. The resulting images were 
analysed with Imaris software (Bitplane). 

Labelling of the vascular compartment. To assess the abluminal localization 
of the sinusal T cells, mice were injected iv. with 10 ug of FITC-conjugated 
anti-CD45 antibody (eBioscience, clone 30-F11) or control isotype 1 h before 
euthanasia. To assess that the meningeal lymphatic vessels are not part of the 
cardiovasculature, mice were injected with 100 ul of DyLight 488 Lycopersicon 
Esculentum Lectin (Vector Laboratories) 5 min before euthanasia. 

In vivo VEGFR3 activation. Mice were injected i.c.v. with 4 jg of rh-VEGF-c 
(Cys156Ser, R&D Systems) or with PBS. Meninges were harvested 7 and 14 days 
after the injection. 

Evans blue injection and detection. Mice were anaesthetized by ketamine/xyla- 
zine injection i.p., and then 5 jl of 10% Evans blue (Sigma-Aldrich) was injected 
i.c.v. into the cisterna magna or intranasally. Thirty minutes after injection, mice 
were euthanized with CO, and the central nervous system draining lymph nodes 
were dissected for assessment of Evans blue content. The dura mater was also 
harvested to analyse Evans Blue localization using confocal microscopy. The 
intensity of the Evans blue was measured using the plot profile function of FIJI. 
Flow cytometric analysis of meninges. Mice were perfused with 0.1 M PBS for 5 
min. Heads were removed and skulls were quickly stripped. Mandibles were 
removed, as well as all skull material rostral to maxillae. Surgical scissors were 
used to remove the top of the skull, cutting clockwise, beginning and ending 
inferior to the right post-tympanic hook. Meninges (dura mater, arachnoid and 
pia mater) were carefully removed from the interior aspect of the skulls and 
surfaces of the brain with Dumont #5 forceps (Fine Science Tools). Meninges were 
gently pressed through 70 tum nylon mesh cell strainers with sterile plastic plunger 
(BD Biosciences) to yield a single-cell suspension. For lymphatic endothelial cells 
isolation, meninges (along with diaphragm and ear skin) were digested for 1 h in 
0.41 U ml ! of Liberase TM (Roche) and 60 U ml! of DNase 1. Cells were then 
centrifuged at 280g at 4 °C for 10 min, the supernatant was removed and cells were 
resuspended in ice-cold FACS buffer (pH 7,4; 0.1 M PBS; 1 mM EDTA; 1% BSA). 
Cells were stained for extracellular marker with antibodies to CD45-PacificBlue 
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(BD Bioscience), CD45-phycoerythrin (PE)-Cy7 or eFluor 450 (eBioscience), 
TCRB-Alexa780 (eBioscience), CD4-Alexa488 (eBioscience), CD8-peridinin 
chlorophyll (PerCP)-Cy5.5 (eBioscience), CD44-allophycocyanin (APC) 
(eBioscience), CD62L-PE (eBioscience), CD71-APC (eBioscience), podoplanin- 
PE (eBioscience), CD31-Alexa647 (eBioscience), B220-PE (eBioscience), CD19- 
BB515 (BD Bioscience). Except for the lymphatic endothelial cells identification 
experiment, all cells were fixed in 1% PFA in 0.1 M pH 7.4 PBS. Fluorescence data 
were collected with a CyAn ADP High-Performance Flow Cytometer (Dako) ora 
Gallios (Beckman Coulter) then analysed using FlowJo software (Treestar). To 
obtain accurate cells counts, single cells were gated using the height, area and the 
pulse width of the forward and side scatter, then cells were selected for being live 
cells using the LIVE/DEAD Fixable Dead Cell Stain Kit per the manufacturer’s 
instructions (Invitrogen). The cells were then gated for the appropriate markers 
for cell type (Extended Data Figs 3, 9). Experiments were performed on meninges 
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from n = 3 mice per group. Data processing was done with Excel and statistical 
analysis was performed using GraphPad Prism. 

Deep cervical lymph node resection, ligation and sham surgery. Eight-week old 
mice were anaesthetized with ketamine/xylazine, shaved at the neck and cleaned 
with iodine and 70% ethanol, and an ophthalmic solution was put on the eyes to 
prevent drying. An incision was made midline 5 mm superior to the clavicle. The 
sternocleidomastoid muscle (SCM) was retracted, and the deep cervical lymph 
node was removed with forceps. For the ligation experiment, the collecting lymph- 
atic vessels anterior to the deep cervical lymph nodes were ligated using a nylon 
suture (9-0 Ethilon black 6”VAS100-4). Sham-operated mice received the incision 
and had the SCM retracted, but were not ligated or the lymph nodes were not 
removed. Mice were then sutured and allowed to recover on a heating pad 
until responsive. Post-surgery, mice were given analgesic in the drinking water: 
50 mg 1’ for 3 days post-surgery and 0.16 mg for the next 2 weeks. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Meningeal immunity and lymphatic vessels in the 
dural sinuses. a, Representative image of CD31 staining in whole-mount 
meninges (scale bar, 2,000 1m). b, Representative images of T cells (CD3e, 
arrowheads) in the dura/arachnoid, pia, dural sinuses, and choroid plexus 
(scale bars, 70 um). ¢, Quantification of T-cell density in different meningeal 
compartments (mean + s.e.m.; 1 = 6 animals each group from 2 independent 
experiments; ***P <0.001; Kruskal-Wallis test with Dunn’s post hoc test). 
d, Quantification of MHCII-expressing cells in different meningeal 
compartments (mean + s.e.m.; 1 = 6 animals each group from 2 independent 
experiments; ***P <0.001; Kruskal-Wallis test with Dunn’s post hoc test). 

e, Adult mice were injected i-v. with 100 pl of DyLight 488 lectin 5 min before 
euthanasia to enable labelling of the cardiovascular system. Meninges were 
harvested and stained with anti-CD3e. Representative orthogonal images of 
T-cell localization in the lumen (white arrowhead) and outside of the sinus 
(yellow arrowhead; n = 2 mice; scale bar, 70 lm). f, Adult mice were injected 


iv. with 10 pig of FITC-conjugated anti-CD45 antibody or FITC-conjugated 
isotype antibody. Meninges were harvested one hour after the injection and 
labelled with anti-CD3e. Representative images of CD3e immunolabelling 
around dural sinuses are shown. CD45-positive cells do not co-localize with 
CD3e” cells (a), suggesting an abluminal localization of the latter (n = 2 mice 
each group; scale bars, 20 tum). g, Representative 3D reconstruction of the 
lymphatic vessels localization around the superior sagittal sinus. Adult mice 
were injected i.v. with 100 pl of DyLight 488 lectin 5 min before euthanasia in 
order to stain the cardiovascular system. Meninges were harvested and 
labelled with anti-Lyve-1. The lack of lectin staining in the Lyve-1-positive 
meningeal lymphatic vessels suggests that they are independent of the 
cardiovascular system (n = 3 mice; scale bars, left, 50 um and right, 120 pm). 
The mounting of the whole meninges results in the flattening of the sinus, 
thus it does not appear tubular. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Identification, characterization and validation of 
the expression of classical lymphatic endothelial cell markers by the 
meningeal lymphatic vessels. a, Representative images of Prox] labelling on 
meningeal Lyve-1 expressing vessels (n = 3 mice; scale bars, 10 pm). 

b, Schematic representation of the whole-mount dissection of the diaphragm. 
c, Characterization of the specificity of the podoplanin antibody. 
Representative images of whole-mount diaphragm labelled with anti-Lyve-1 
and anti-podoplanin (¢;), control isotype (¢;) or the anti-podoplanin pre- 


incubated overnight with a saturated concentration of recombinant 
podoplanin protein (cj; scale bars, 20 lum). d, Characterization of the 
specificity of the VEGFR3 antibody. Representative images of whole-mount 
diaphragm and dura mater labelled with anti-Lyve-1 and anti- VEGFR3 

(d;), secondary antibody only (dj), or the anti- VEGFR3 pre-incubated 
overnight with a saturated concentration of recombinant VEGFR3 protein 
(di; scale bars, 20 um). e, Quantification of the number of Proxl* nuclei per 
mm?” of lymphatic vessel (mean + s.e.m.; n = 4 animals each group). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Identification of the meningeal lymphatic Lymphatic endothelial cells are identified as singlet, live cells, CD45” and 
endothelial cell population by flow cytometry. FACS analysis of thelymphatic | CD31" podoplanin”. b, Representative dot plots for lymphatic endothelial 
endothelial cells in diaphragm, skin (ear), and dural sinuses. a, Gating strategy _ cells (CD31* podoplanin* ) in the diaphragm, skin, and dura mater of 
employed to identify lymphatic endothelial cells (CD31* podoplanin*). adult mice. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Pilot identification of lymphatic vessels in human _ meninges, as seen in mice. d, Representative images of Lyve-1 and CD68 
dura. a, Representative image of a formalin-fixed coronal section of human __ staining of coronal sections of human superior sagittal sinus. Note the absence 
superior sagittal sinus. b, c, Representative images of Lyve-1 stainingon coronal of CD68 positivity on Lyve-1 positive structures (scale bars, 50 ,1m). 

section of human superior sagittal sinus (scale bar, 100 jim). The box in e, Representative images of podoplanin and Lyve-1 staining of coronal sections 
c highlights the presence of Lyve-1-expressing macrophages in human of human superior sagittal sinus (scale bars, 50 [tm). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Initial lymphatic features of meningeal lymphatic 
vessels. a, Representative images of CCL21 and Lyve-1 labelling of the 
meningeal lymphatic vessels (scale bars, 10 um). b, c, Representative images of 
VE-Cadherin and Lyve-1 staining on meningeal blood vessels (b) and 
meningeal lymphatic vessels (c), arrowheads point to the VE-Cadherin 
aggregates; scale bars, 10 jum). d—f, Representative images of Claudin-5 and 
Lyve-1 staining on meningeal blood (d) and lymphatic (e) vessels, and 
diaphragm lymphatic vessels (f); arrowheads point to Claudin-5 aggregates 
(scale bars, 10 jm). g, h, Representative images of integrin-a9 and Lyve-1 
labelling on skin (g; ear) and meninges whole mount (h). Scale bars, 40 um. No 
integrin-«9 expressing valves were detected in the meningeal lymphatic vessels. 
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i, Representative low power micrographs (transmission electron microscopy) 
of the meningeal lymphatic vessels (scale bar, 2 tum); L, lumen; SC, supporting 
cell; LEC, lymphatic endothelial cell; BEC, sinusal endothelial cell. Red 
arrowheads point to anchoring filaments. j, Table summarizing morphological 
features of the lymphatic network in different regions of the meninges and the 
diaphragm. Diameters are expressed in jm and branching as number of 
branches per mm of vessel; (mean + s.e.m.; n = 4 animals each group from 2 
independent experiments, *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001; two-way 
ANOVA with Bonferroni post hoc test). For statistics, the presented 
comparisons were between the diaphragm and the superior sagittal sinus and 
between the superior sagittal sinus and the transverse sinuses. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Drainage of cerebrospinal fluid into the Lyve-1 antibody illuminates the lymphatic vessels (scale bar, 20 1m). 
meningeal lymphatic vessels. a, Representative z-stack of QDot655 filled c, Representative z-stack of the superior sagittal sinus of adult mice injected 
cerebrospinal fluid drainage both in the blood vasculature (sinus) andin the _i.v. with QDot655 and i.c.v. with Alexa488 conjugated anti-Lyve-1 antibody. 
meningeal lymphatic vessels after i.c.v. injection (scale bar, 20 jum). ¢;, Coronal section of the z-stack presented in panel c. The signal from the 

b, Representative images of CD31 and Lyve-1 immunostaining on whole- remaining skull and/or collagen-rich structure above the meninges was 
mount meninges. Adult mice were injected i.c.v. with 2.5 ug of Alexa488 recorded (blue). ¢;, 3D reconstruction of the z-stack presented in panel 
conjugated anti-Lyve-1 antibody. Thirty minutes after the injection, the c showing the localization of the meningeal lymphatic vessels under the skull 
meninges were harvested and stained with anti-CD31. Injected in vivo, the (scale bars, 50m). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Meningeal lymphatic vessels carrying immune 
cells. a, Representative images of T cells (CD3e) and lymphatic endothelial cells 
(Lyve-1) on dural sinuses (scale bar, 20j1m). a;-ajii, Orthogonal sections 
representing T-cell localization around a,; and within a,j; the Lyve-1 structures 
(scale bars, 5m). b, Quantification of the sinusal T cells and MHCH- 
expressing cells within the lymphatic vessels (mean + s.e.m., n = 7-8 mice 
from 3 independent experiments). c, d, Representative images of Lyve-1 
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staining on dural meninges from CD11c*"” mice (scale bars, 20 jum). CD11c- 


positive cells (most probably dendritic cells) can be found inside the meningeal 
lymphatic vessels. e, Representative image of B220* cells and lymphatic 
endothelial cells (Lyve-1) immunolabelling in the meninges (yellow 
arrowheads indicate B220*CD11c’ cells; scale bar, 20 jm). f, Representative 
dot plots of B220° cells (gated on singlets, live, CD45") within the dural sinuses 
expressing CD19; ~40% of the B220* cells express CD19. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Drainage of Evans blue from the meningeal 
lymphatic vessels but not the nasal mucosa into the deep cervical lymph 
nodes. a-c, Adult mice were injected i.c.v. with 5 pl of 10% Evans blue. The 
meninges were harvested 30 min after injection and Evans blue localization was 
assessed by confocal microscopy. a, Representative images of Evans blue 
localization in both the sinus and the meningeal lymphatic vessels (n = 9 mice; 
scale bars, 40 jm). b, Representative profile of Evans blue and Lyve-1 relative 
fluorescence intensity on a cross-section of the image presented in a. 


c, Quantification of the average intensity of Evans blue in the sinus, the 
lymphatic vessels and the meninges of adult mice (mean + s.e.m.,n = 16 
analysed fields from 4 independent animals; **P < 0.01, Kruskall—-Wallis with 
Dunn’s multiple comparisons test). d, e, Adult mice were injected intranasally 
with 5 yl of 10% Evans blue. The successful targeting of the nasal mucosa 

(d) and the lack of accumulation of Evans blue in the deep cervical lymph nodes 
(e) 30 min after the injection are demonstrated. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Effects of deep cervical lymph node resection and 
of the lymphatic vessels ligation on the meningeal immune compartment. 
a-e, The deep cervical lymph nodes were resected (xDCLN) or sham-operated. 
Three weeks after resection, the meninges were harvested, single cells isolated, 
and analysed for T-cell content by flow cytometry. a, Gating strategy to analyse 
meningeal T cells. Meningeal T cells are selected for singlets, CD45*, live cells 
and TCRB*. b, Representative dot plot for CD8* and CD4* T cells in 
meninges of sham and xDCLN mice. c, Quantification of total T cells (TCRB*), 
CD4* and CD8" in the meninges of xDCLN and sham mice (mean + s.e.m; 
n = 3 animals each group; *P = 0.018; **P = 0.006 (CD8), P = 0.003 
(TCRb); Student’s t-test; a representative experiment, out of two independently 
performed, is presented). d, Representative expression of CD62L and CD44 
by CD4* T cells phenotype in sham and xDCLN mice (n = 3 mice per group). 
e, Representative histogram for CD71 expression by meningeal CD4* T cells in 
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sham and xDCLN mice (n = 3 mice per group). f, Representative images of the 
ligation surgery. To highlight the lymph vessels, Evans blue was injected i.c.v. 
before the surgery. Black arrowhead points to the node, yellow arrowhead 
points to the ligated Evans blue-filled vessels. g, Sham-operated or ligated 
animals were injected i.c.v. with 5 pl of 10% Evans blue. The deep cervical 
lymph nodes were harvested 30 min after the injection and analysed for Evans 
blue content. Representative images of the Evans blue accumulation in the 
deep cervical lymph nodes of the sham-operated and ligated animals are 
presented. h, Quantification of the meningeal lymphatic vessel diameter in the 
superior sagittal sinus and the transverse sinuses in sham mice and after 
ligation of the collecting lymphatic vessels (mean + s.e.m., n = 5 mice per 
group from 2 independent experiments; two-way ANOVA with Bonferroni 
post hoc test). 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Connection between the glymphatic system and __ fluids from within the central nervous system parenchyma to cerebrospinal 
the meningeal lymphatic system. A schematic representation ofa connection fluid, and our newly identified meningeal lymphatic vessels. 
between the glymphatic system, responsible for collecting of the interstitial 
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HDL-bound sphingosine-1-phosphate restrains 
lymphopoiesis and neuroinflammation 


Victoria A. Blaho!?, Sylvain Galvani, Eric Engelbrecht’, Catherine Liu', Steven L. Swendeman’, Mari Kono’, Richard L. Proia’, 


Lawrence Steinman‘, May H. Han* & Timothy Hla? 


Lipid mediators influence immunity in myriad ways. For example, 
circulating sphingosine-1-phosphate (S1P) is a key regulator of 
lymphocyte egress’*. Although the majority of plasma S1P is 
bound to apolipoprotein M (ApoM) in the high-density lipopro- 
tein (HDL) particle’, the immunological functions of the ApoM- 
S1P complex are unknown. Here we show that ApoM-SI1P is 
dispensable for lymphocyte trafficking yet restrains lymphopoiesis 
by activating the S1P, receptor on bone marrow lymphocyte 
progenitors. Mice that lacked ApoM (Apom™’~) had increased 
proliferation of Lin” Sca-1* cKit* haematopoietic progenitor 
cells (LSKs) and common lymphoid progenitors (CLPs) in bone 
marrow. Pharmacological activation or genetic overexpression of 
S1P, suppressed LSK and CLP cell proliferation in vivo. ApoM was 
stably associated with bone marrow CLPs, which showed active 
S1P, signalling in vivo*. Moreover, ApoM-bound S1P, but not 
albumin-bound S1P, inhibited lymphopoiesis in vitro. Upon 
immune stimulation, Apom™’— mice developed more severe 
experimental autoimmune encephalomyelitis®, characterized by 
increased lymphocytes in the central nervous system and break- 
down of the blood-brain barrier. Thus, the ApoM-S1P-S1P, 
signalling axis restrains the lymphocyte compartment and, subse- 
quently, adaptive immune responses. Unique biological functions 
imparted by specific S1P chaperones could be exploited for novel 
therapeutic opportunities. 

S1P, a bioactive lysophospholipid mediator, interacts with verte- 
brate-specific S1P receptors to regulate various physiological func- 
tions’. Most cells express one or more of the G-protein-coupled $1P 
receptors (S1P,_5), which mediate cellular responses such as cell 
migration, adhesion and survival’. A unique feature of this signalling 
system is the enrichment of the ligand, S1P, in lymph and blood 
compared to interstitial fluids'’. The majority (~65%) of plasma 
S1P is complexed with ApoM, whereas the remainder is found in 
the lipoprotein-free fraction, presumably associated with albumin’. 
Circulating ApoM is predominantly associated with a specific popu- 
lation of HDL particles (ApoM* HDL)*®. S1P bound to ApoM* HDL 
maintains pulmonary vascular barrier function and migration of 
endothelial cells in vitro*"®. 

Activation of the S1P, receptor on immune cells residing in secondary 
lymphoid organs and the thymus is critical for lymphocyte egress into 
circulation’*”’. FTY720 (fingolimod, trade name Gilenya), the first oral 
treatment for relapsing—remitting multiple sclerosis, targets this pathway, 
inducing lymphopenia and diminishing infiltration of autoreactive lym- 
phocytes into the central nervous system (CNS)’*. Emerging evidence 
indicates that S1P, also regulates T-cell differentiation, including T 
helper 17 and T helper 1/regulatory T cell balance’*’*. However, the role 
of S1P signalling in lymphocyte development, homeostasis and activa- 
tion remains unclear. Additionally, given the poor aqueous solubility of 
SIP, it is unknown whether chaperones impart specificity to S1P signals 
in lymphocytes, resulting in distinct immune responses. 


We determined whether ApoM levels affected the S1P concentra- 
tions in blood and lymph, which are known to be important for 
lymphocyte egress. Although plasma S1P was decreased by ~60% 
(ref. 3), lymph $1P concentrations were not changed in Apom ’~ mice 
(Extended Data Fig. 1a). ApoM in lymph was estimated to be approxi- 
mately half of plasma levels (Extended Data Fig. 1b). Albumin 
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Figure 1 | Increased lymphocytes and their progenitors in Apom™’~ mice. 
a, b, CD4* and CD8"* T cells, CD19* B cells, monocytes (Mono.) and 
neutrophils (Neut.) in blood (a) or lymph (b) from wild-type (WT; white) and 
Apom ‘~ (blue) mice. c, LSK cells in blood of wild-type and Apom ‘~ mice. 
d, Stem and progenitor cell populations in bone marrow (BM) of wild-type and 
Apom ‘~ mice. e, Pro-, pre-, immature, and mature B-cell populations in bone 
marrow of wild-type and Apom ‘~ mice. f, ETPs in thymuses of wild-type and 
Apom ‘~ mice. g, Proliferation of progenitors in bone marrow of wild-type and 
Apom ’ ~ mice determined by BrdU incorporation. KO, knockout. a-g, Circles 
indicate values from individual mice and bars represent means. Data are 
compiled from two (b, ¢, e, f) or four (a, d, g) independent experiments. 

h, Representative histograms of Hoechst-33342-stained LSK bone marrow cells 
from wild-type and Apom ’~ mice demonstrating entry into cell cycle. 
Numbers above bars represent percentage of cells in S/G,/M phase. 

i, Quantification of cycling LSK, CLP and LKSca‘ cell subsets in wild-type and 
Apom ‘~ mice. Bars represent means + standard deviation (s.d.). n = 4. 
Graphs are representative of at least two experiments. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.005 
as compared to wild type. 
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concentrations in blood and lymph were similar in wild-type and 
Apom ‘~ mice (Extended Data Fig. 1c). Analysis of peripheral blood 
revealed a surprising increase of CD4* and CD8°" T cells and CD19* 
B cells in Apom ~~ mice (Fig. 1a), whereas circulating monocyte and 
neutrophil numbers were similar. Numbers of CD4*, CD8* and 
CD19* cells were also increased in lymph (Fig. 1b). Lymphocytosis 
was not caused by a loss of endothelial-cell S1P, signalling, since 
inducible endothelial-cell-specific deletion of SIpr1 (S1P; ECKO)** 
did not affect blood lymphocyte numbers (Extended Data Fig. 1d). 
In contrast, global knockout of S1pr1 resulted in severe lymphopenia, 
consistent with a requirement for S1P, in lymphocyte egress from 
secondary lymphoid organs and the thymus (Extended Data Fig. 1d)’. 
While examination of lymph nodes (brachial and inguinal) revealed 
similar lymphocyte numbers in Apom’~ mice compared to wild-type 
(Extended Data Fig. 2a), thymuses of Apom™’~ mice contained signifi- 
cantly more CD4"CD8" double-positive and CD4* or CD8* single- 
positive cells (Extended Data Fig. 2b). B-cell populations in spleens of 
Apom~‘~ mice were slightly increased but there were no differences 
in the T-cell populations or spleen weights (Extended Data Fig. 2c, d). 
Surface expression of lymphocyte activation markers CD69 and CD62L 
were unchanged in the lymph nodes, thymus and spleen (Extended 
Data Fig. 3a—c). Administration of anti-integrin antibodies, which block 
lymphocyte entry into lymph nodes, had similar effects on wild-type 
and Apom~’~ lymph node cell numbers (Extended Data Fig. 3d), 
implying that ApoM* HDL is not critical for lymphocyte egress. 
FTY720, which induces internalization of S1P,, induces 
lymphopenia’. In both wild-type and Apom ‘~ mice, administration 
of FTY720 resulted in marked lymphopenia in blood and lymph 2 h 
after administration, with similar retention patterns of increased 
CD4*, CD8* and CD19* cells in lymph nodes and spleen (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a—d). Double-negative thymocytes were decreased whereas 
double-positive and single-positive cells increased in thymuses of 
both wild-type and Apom™’~ mice (Extended Data Fig. 4e). A similar 
degree of lymphopenia was seen using two S1Pj-selective agonists, 
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AUY954 and SEW2871 (Extended Data Fig. 4f, g)’*’”. Collectively, 
these data suggest that lymphocyte trafficking out of the thymus and 
secondary lymphoid organs into blood and lymph is not dependent on 
ApoM* HDL. 

To determine the cause of lymphocytosis seen in Apom ’~ mice, we 
examined haematopoietic cell populations in blood and bone marrow 
(Extended Data Fig. 5a—c). LSK cells, a designation encompassing 
several distinct haematopoietic stem and progenitor populations, were 
more abundant in blood and bone marrow of Apom ‘~ mice than 
wild-type mice (Fig. 1c). The bone marrow of Apom™’~ mice also 
contained increased numbers of CLPs (Lin” Flt3* IL7Ra* cKit* 
Scal*), whereas granulocyte macrophage progenitors (GMPs; 
LKSca-1~ CD34* E.yRII/II"), common myeloid progenitors (CMPs; 
LKSca-1~ CD34* F.yRII/III'~) and megakaryocyte/erythrocyte pro- 
genitors (MEPs; LKSca-1~ CD34 F.yRII/II’”) were unchanged 
(Fig. 1d)'*°°. Pre-, immature and mature B cells in the bone marrow 
(Fig. le) and early thymic progenitors (ETPs)/double-negative 1 cells 
(DN1;CD4~ CD8” CD3~ cKit* CD44* CD25_ ) in the thymus were 
increased in Apom ‘~ mice (Fig. 1f). Although S1P may have a role in 
LSK recirculation from tissues to the bone marrow”’, B-cell bone mar- 
row egress, which is insensitive to pertussis toxin, is probably not 
involved in the lymphocytosis seen in Apom ‘~ mice”'. Two and a 
half hours after bromodeoxyuridine (BrdU) injection, Apom ’~ LSK 
cells and CLPs had significantly more BrdU incorporation compared 
to wild-type cells (Fig. 1g and Extended Data Fig. 5d). No measurable 
difference was detected in myeloid progenitors. Cell cycle analysis 
demonstrated increased fractions of LSK cells and CLPs, but not 
LKSca~ cells in $/G2/M phase in Apom~‘~ bone marrow (Fig. 1h, 
i)'’. These data suggested that ApoM restrained cell cycle entry spe- 
cifically in bone marrow progenitors destined for lymphoid lineages. 

Genetic deletion of the cholesterol transporters ATP-binding cas- 
sette Al (ABCA1) and ABCGI, which interact with HDL to export 
cellular cholesterol, results in significant increases in LSK and myeloid 
progenitor cells'*’*, ABCG1 single knockout” or deletion of scavenger 
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Figure 2 | ApoM-S1P-S1P, signalling suppresses LSK- and CLP-cell-subset 
expansion. a, Per cent BrdU incorporation (top) and total BrdU~ (bottom) 
LSK and CLP cells in wild-type (WT) and Apom’~ bone marrow 24 h after 
treatment with SEW2871 (SEW). n = 6. *P < 0.05 versus wild type; +P < 0.05 
versus vehicle-treated control. b, c, LSK and CLP cells in bone marrow (b) and 
percentage and total number of LSK cells (c) in blood of S1pr1 OE mice and 
wild-type littermates. S1pr1 OE, n = 6; wild type, n = 7. d, BrdU incorporation 
by bone marrow LSK and CLP cells of wild-type and SIpr1 OE mice. e, f, ETPs 
(e) or blood CD4*, CD8* and CD19% cells () from wild-type and Slpr1 OE 
mice. S1pr1 OE, n = 6; wild type, n = 7. g, Immunofluorescence of ApoM (red) 
bound to the surface of Lin” Sca-1* (LSK and CLP) cells from wild-type or 
Apom ‘~ bone marrow. 4',6-Diamidino-2-phenylindole (DAPI) nuclear 
counterstain, blue. h, Representative histogram and quantitative median 


p-Erk 


fluorescence intensity (MFI) of GFP expression by CLPs from bone marrow of 
S1P, GFP signalling (S1P1GS; green) or control (black) mice. 

i, Immunofluorescence of IL-7R (red) expression and GFP (green) by CLPs. 
DAPI nuclear counterstain, blue. j, k, Representative flow cytometry 
histograms of phosphorylated (p)-Stat5 (j) and p-Erk1/2 (k) in wild-type (red) 
and Apom ’~ (blue) CLPs. MFI of p-Stat5 and p-Erk1/2 in CLPs of 3-4 wild- 
type or Apom™’~ mice are shown in inset. d, h-k, Bars represent means and 
circles represent values from individual animals. b, c, e, f, Bars represent 
means + s.d. *P < 0.05; **P < 0.005 versus wild type or control. 

a-c, e, f, h, j, k, Data are combined from two experiments. d, Data are combined 
from three experiments. g, i, Data are representative of at least four 
experiments. 
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receptor (SR)-B1 (ref. 24), a high-affinity HDL receptor, resulted in 
increased mature T and B cells, respectively, while not affecting their 
progenitors. Our findings suggested a bone marrow compartment- 
specific function of ApoM* HDL in lymphocyte ontogeny. We next 
investigated whether interleukin (IL)-7, a key regulator of lymphopoi- 
esis’’, was influenced by ApoM-SI1P signalling. IL-7 concentrations in 
the bone marrow (Extended Data Fig. 5e) and CLP IL-7Ra surface 
expression (Extended Data Fig. 5f) were similar in wild-type and 
Apom / ~ mice. Thus, modulation of the IL-7-IL-7Ra interaction 
is unlikely to be responsible for ApoM-mediated suppression of 
lymphopoiesis. 

To examine the role of S1P in progenitor proliferation regulated 
by ApoM* HDL, wild-type and Apom~’~ mice were treated with 
SEW2871 and bone marrow cell BrdU incorporation was examined 
(Fig. 2a). SEW2871 treatment suppressed BrdU incorporation in 
Apom ‘~ LSKand CLP cells but not in their wild-type counterparts. 
Treatment with AUY954 or FTY720 also had similar effects 
(Extended Data Fig. 6a, b), suggesting that pharmacological activa- 
tion of S1P, on LSK and CLP cells suppresses their proliferation. We 
next determined LSK and CLP cell numbers in the bone marrow of 
mice with an inducible SIpr1 transgene (Sl1pr1 OE; Extended Data 
Fig. 7a—c)’*. Induction of S1P, expression led to decreased numbers 
of LSK and CLP cells (Fig. 2b). Blood LSK cell numbers were also 
reduced, ruling out increased bone marrow egress of haematopoietic 
progenitors (Fig. 2c). Both LSK and CLP populations showed 
decreased BrdU incorporation (Fig. 2d). S1P, overexpression also 
resulted in decreased ETPs in the thymus (Fig. 2e). Mature T- and 
B-cell numbers in the blood were unchanged and the secondary 
lymphoid organs had reduced cell numbers (Fig. 2f and Extended 
Data Fig. 7d-f), suggesting increased egress of mature lymphocytes 
from lymphoid organs upon S1P, overexpression. These pharmaco- 
logical and genetic data further confirm that ApoM* HDL signalling 
via bone marrow progenitor-cell S1P, restrains lymphopoiesis. 

Real-time reverse transcription—-polymerase chain reaction (RT- 
PCR) analysis found that Slprl messenger RNA is expressed by 
CLPs and confirmed a previous report of its expression by LSK cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 8a)'°. Immunofluorescence analysis of Lin” 
Sca-1* bone marrow cells from wild-type mice showed stable asso- 
ciation of ApoM with the cell surface (Fig. 2g). To determine if S1P, is 
active in bone marrow progenitor cells in vivo, we used S1P green 
fluorescent protein (GFP) signalling mice, which show a nuclear GFP 
signal upon receptor activation (Extended Data Fig. 8b-f)*, and found 
that CLP and LSK cells show active S1P, signalling (Fig. 2h, i). 

We next examined the signal transducer and activator of transcrip- 
tion 5 (Stat5) pathway, which is activated by IL-7R signalling and 
regulates lymphocyte development, proliferation and differenti- 
ation”. Phosphoflow analysis (Extended Data Fig. 8g, h) revealed 
significantly increased phospho-Stat5 in Apom ’~ CLPs compared to 
wild-type cells (Fig. 2j). Conversely, extracellular-signal-regulated 
kinases 1 and 2 (Erk1/2) antagonize the proliferative signals induced 
by Stat5 (ref. 26). CLPs from mice lacking ApoM-S1P had significantly 
less phospho-Erk1/2 than wild-type CLPs (Fig. 2k). Collectively, these 
data suggest that ApoM-SIP directly interacts with bone marrow 
lymphocyte progenitors and activates the S1P,/Erk pathway to restrain 
their proliferation. 

To test whether ApoM* HDL modulated lymphocyte development 
directly, we used in vitro lymphopoiesis assays. Using Lin cells from 
wild-type bone marrow, we observed that the generation of B220° 
cells (pre-, pro- and immature B lymphocytes) was strongly sup- 
pressed by ApoM* HDL but not by albumin-bound $1P (Fig. 3a, b 
and Extended Data Fig. 9a). HDL from Apom™‘~ mice, which lack $1P 
(ApoM” HDL) (Extended Data Fig. 9b), did not suppress lymphopoi- 
esis (Fig. 3c). ApoM* HDL-mediated suppression of lymphopoiesis 
was blocked by pre-incubation of HDL with an anti-S1P immuno- 
globulin M (IgM) but not by an irrelevant IgM (Fig. 3d). These findings 
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Figure 3 | ApoM-S1P activation of S1P, suppresses lymphocyte progenitor 
generation in vitro. a, B220* cells generated from wild-type (WT) Lin” bone 
marrow after incubation with increasing concentrations of ApoM* HDL S1P 
or albumin-S1P. b, Representative flow cytometry plots of IL-7Ra* versus 
CD11b* cells generated in the presence of 175 nM ApoM-S1P or 500 nM 
albumin-S1P. c, B220* cell numbers generated after culture in the presence of 
human HDL (hHDL; 100 pg ml’), or increasing concentrations of mouse 
ApoM* HDL (wild type) or ApoM” HDL (Apom™‘~ ). d, B220* cells 
generated after incubation with ApoM* HDL (50 pg ml~'), ApoM* HDL plus 
IgM, or ApoM* HDL plus anti-S1P. e, B220~ cells generated in the presence of 
vehicle, AUY954 (AUY; 10nM), FTY720p (FTY; 10 nM), 100 pg ml’ ApoM* 
HDL, or W146 (100 nM) plus 100 pg ml ' HDL. f, B220* cells generated from 
wild-type or S1P 1°“ (S5A) Lin” bone marrow cells after incubation in the 
presence of increasing concentrations of ApoM* HDL-S1P or albumin-S1P. 
g, Number of B220* cells generated from S5A Lin” bone marrow incubated 
with increasing concentrations of ApoM* HDL (wild type) or ApoM~ HDL 
(Apom “-). a-e, n = 5 (a-c) or 6 (d, e); data are compiled from two 
independent experiments. f, g, Wild type, n = 5; S5A, n = 3; data are 
representative of two experiments. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.005, ***P < 0.001 
versus control or vehicle values. +P < 0.05 versus wild-type value. Bars 
represent mean = s.d. 


suggest that ApoM* HDL-bound S1P is critical to restrain lymphocyte 
progenitor differentiation and proliferation. 

To determine the involvement of S1P, cultures were incubated with 
AUY954 or phosphorylated FTY720 (FTY720p), resulting in signifi- 
cantly decreased numbers of B220* cells (Fig. 3e). However, incuba- 
tion of Lin” bone marrow cells with W146, a selective S1P, antagonist, 
abrogated the suppressive effect of ApoM* HDL. Next, we used Lin™ 
bone marrow from $1P,5*“ mice, which express a mutated S1P, that is 
internalization defective, resulting in extended surface residency 
and sustained signalling'™'”””. $1P,°°“ bone marrow cells were more 
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Figure 4 | ApoM expression affects EAE disease onset and severity. a, Mean 
clinical EAE scores of wild-type (WT), Apom™’~ or APOM™® mice. Circles 
represent means + standard error of the mean (s.e.m.). Wild type, n = 14; 
Apom, n= 16;APOM’S,n = 5. Data from wild-type and Apom /— mice are 
representative of three independent experiments. *P = 0.05 compared to wild- 
type value as determined by Mann-Whitney U-test. b, Representative 
photomicrographs of haematoxylin and eosin staining of brains from wild-type 
or Apom ‘ ~ mice at day 16 after MOG,;_;5 immunization. Scale bar, 100 jum. 
c, Numbers of brain-infiltrating CD4*, CD8* and CD19* cells from the CNS 
of wild-type and Apom™’~ EAE mice at day 24 after immunization. d, Number 
of CD4* T cells from splenocytes of MOG35-_5s-immunized wild-type or 


sensitive to ApoM-S1P than wild-type bone marrow, since lower S1P 
concentrations were sufficient to repress B220* development (Fig. 3f). 
Despite greater S1P sensitivity, albumin-S1P was unable to suppress 
lymphopoiesis by $1P,°°“ cells, similar to wild-type cells. ApoM™ 
HDL did not suppress B220* generation from $1P,>°“ bone marrow 
cells (Fig. 3g). Collectively, these findings support the hypothesis that 
ApoM™ HDL activation of S1P, on lymphocyte progenitors inhibits 
their proliferation. 

We hypothesized that modulation of the lymphocyte compartment 
size by ApoM* HDL could impact the magnitude of immune res- 
ponses. The experimental autoimmune encephalomyelitis (EAE) 
model recapitulates many aspects of multiple sclerosis pathology, 
including increased bone marrow cell proliferative capacity, blood- 
brain barrier (BBB) disruption, and autoreactive immune cell CNS 
infiltration’. Interestingly, increased plasma HDL correlates with 
decreased acute inflammation in multiple sclerosis patients, although 
the mechanism and the role of specific HDL populations are 
unknown**”. To ascertain whether the expanded lymphocyte com- 
partment in Apom ’~ mice could affect the extent and intensity of the 
adaptive immune response, we induced EAE in wild-type, Apom /~ 
mice, and mice overexpressing a human APOM transgene (APOM'®)? 
by immunization with myelin oligoglycoprotein (MOG;;_55) peptide. 
Mice lacking ApoM developed symptoms earlier and exhibited more 
severe CNS pathology compared to wild-type mice (Fig. 4a). 
Remarkably, APOM"? mice developed milder symptoms, supporting 
a protective role for ApoM-S1P (Fig. 4a). More severe inflammation in 
the CNS was evident at day 16 after immunization in Apom ‘~ brains 
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Apom~’~ EAE mice after ex vivo restimulation with increasing concentrations 
of MOG35_55 peptide. c, d, Data are means + s.d. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01 
compared to wild type. Experiments were performed at least twice with cells 
from n = 5 per arm. e, Quantification of TMR-dextran fluorescence in brain 
and spinal cord after 16 h of circulation in wild-type or Apom’~ mice at day 0 
or day 8 after MOG;5_55 immunization. Bars represent means and circles and 
squares represent values from individual mice. Data are combined from two 
experiments. RFU, relative fluorescence units. f, Representative photographs of 
whole brains or spinal cords quantified in e. g, Mean clinical EAE scores of 
SIpr1 ECKO and wild-type littermates. Circles are means + s.e.m. n = 5 per 
arm and data are representative of two experiments performed. 


as compared to the wild-type counterparts (Fig. 4b), and increased 
lymphocytes were found in Apom™’~ brains at the peak of disease 
(Fig. 4c) Lymphocytes from MOG-immunized Apom ‘~ mice were 
highly activated, as demonstrated by increased splenocyte proliferative 
responses to ex vivo MOG restimulation (Fig. 4d). Thus, the increase in 
bone marrow proliferation of lymphocyte progenitors and increased 
circulating lymphocytes in Apom ’~ mice resulted in an exaggerated 
autoimmune neuroinflammatory response, whereas overexpression of 
ApoM was protective. 

Previously, our laboratory has reported that the loss of ApoM results 
in enhanced pulmonary vascular leakage’. To determine whether 
altered vascular barrier function was contributing to increased EAE 
severity, wild-type and Apom ’~ mice were injected intravenously 
with tetramethylrhodamine (TMR)-labelled dextran (70 kilodalton) 
before or 8 days after MOG;5_55 immunization to assess BBB func- 
tionality. Before immunization, no differences in dextran extravasa- 
tion were evident in the brain or spinal cord (Fig. 4e, f and Extended 
Data Fig. 10a). After immunization, Apom ‘~ brains and spinal cords 
displayed significantly increased vascular leakage. This was dependent 
upon the immune response, since pertussis toxin alone was insufficient 
to induce vascular leakage (Extended Data Fig. 10b). Thus, the BBB 
was intact in mice lacking ApoM before MOG35_55 immunization, and 
induction of an immune response was necessary for the generation of 
EAE and associated BBB breakdown. 

S1P; ECKO mice have increased pulmonary vascular leakage 
(Extended Data Fig. 10c); however, deletion of endothelial Sipr1 did 
not influence EAE disease severity (Fig. 4g), suggesting that alterations 
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in vascular barrier function are not sufficient to modulate autoimmune 
responses in the CNS. Similarly, S1P, expression by astrocytes has 
been shown to affect EAE severity*®. Since neurovascular leakage 
would be a necessary antecedent for plasma ApoM-S1P to gain access 
to astrocytes, it seems unlikely that the increased disease severity seen 
in Apom~’~ mice is due to direct ApoM effects on neural cells. 
Collectively, these data indicate that ApoM-S1P signalling in lympho- 
cytes is a key factor in the increased EAE pathology displayed by 
Apom~‘~ mice. 

In summary, these data reveal an unexpected mechanism by which 
ApoM* HDL specifically restrains bone marrow lymphopoiesis by 
inducing S1P/S1P, receptor signalling in bone marrow progenitors, 
thereby limiting the lymphocyte compartment. These findings also 
suggest that unique functions of S1P are imparted by its chaperone, 
ApoM”* HDL, and that ApoM* HDL-dependent $1P/S1P, signalling 
induces distinct physiological outcomes. Although dispensable for 
lymphocyte trafficking, ApoM-S1P attenuation of lymphopoiesis 
under homeostasis may be an important regulator of the lymphocyte 
life cycle, and therefore have a role in autoimmune responses. Our 
studies indicate that ApoM* HDL-mediated regulation of lymphocyte 
ontogeny impacts the extent and intensity of autoimmune neuro- 
inflammation in the EAE model. Furthermore, chaperone-dependent 
S1P signalling may allow the development of novel strategies for the 
control of immune responses. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Animals. Apom /~ and APOM’® mice were crossed at least nine generations to 
the C57BL/6 genetic background**'. C57BL/6 mice purchased from Jackson 
Laboratory were used as wild-type controls. To generate mice that overexpress 
S1P;, mice expressing the S1 py’ sie ‘transgene were crossed to mice expressing the 
tamoxifen-inducible Rosa26-Cre-ER™ to yield SIp¥”"°?! Rosa26-Cre-ER™ ani- 
mals'*. To generate mice with endothelial-cell-specific deletion of Slpr1, mice 
with floxed SIp1 genes (SIpr¥™“") were crossed with mice expressing a tamoxi- 
fen-inducible Cre under the control of the VE-cadherin gene (Cdh5- Cre-ER™)'5*2, 
For both S1pr1-overexpressing mice (S1pr1 OE) and endothelial-cell-specific dele- 
tion (ECKO), Cre-negative littermates were used as controls. To induce deletion of 
the floxed S1pir or floxed ‘stop’ sequence, mice were treated with tamoxifen by 
oral gavage, 4 mg every third or fifth day for a total of three treatments. SIpr1 OE 
mice were analysed 3-4 days after the final tamoxifen administration; ECKO mice 
were analysed =10 days after the final tamoxifen administration. $1P, GFP sig- 
nalling mice were generated as previously described*. Briefly, mice expressing a 
transcriptional unit consisting of the S1P, carboxy terminus fused to tetracycline 
transcriptional activator (tTA) and -arrestin fused to tobacco etch virus (TEV) 
protease knocked in to the endogenous S1P; locus were crossed with mice contain- 
ing a histone-GFP reporter gene under the control of a tTA-responsive promoter. 
Mice expressing one allele of both the S1pr1Ki and the GFP alleles were considered 
S1P, GFP signalling mice. Littermates expressing only the GFP allele without the 
S1P, knock-in were considered controls. For all bone marrow studies, animals 
were killed and tissues collected between 12:00 and 15:00 to limit circadian effects. 
No randomization method was used and investigators were blinded to the geno- 
type of animals during data analysis. The minimum number of animals per group 
was four and for all inducible Cre strains wild-type littermate controls were used. 
Male and female mice were used as age-matched controls for all studies except for 
EAE experiments, for which only female animals were used. No animals were 
excluded from the analysis. Animals were housed in a specific pathogen-free 
facility and provided food and water ad libitum. All animal protocols were 
approved by the Institutional Animcal Care and Use Committee of Weill 
Cornell Medical College. 

Verification of SIpr1 mRNA overexpression and floxed ‘stop’ excision. After 
completion of the tamoxifen treatment regimen, RNA was extracted from whole 
bone marrow with Trizol according to the manufacturer’s instructions, and TaqMan 
real-time multiplex RT-PCR was performed as described later to assess overexpres- 
sion of SIpr1 mRNA. For extraction of genomic DNA from the same samples, back 
extraction buffer (1 M Tris, pH 8.0, 4 M guanidine thiocyanate, 50 mM sodium 
citrate) was added to the remaining organic phase and interphase, vortexed, and 
incubated for 10 min at room temperature. Samples were then centrifuged at 4 °C for 
15 min at 12,000g and the aqueous phase transferred to a new tube. DNA was 
precipitated with 400 Ul isopropanol and samples centrifuged again at 4°C for 15 
min at 12,000g. Supernatant was removed, samples washed with 75% ethanol and the 
DNA pellet was resuspended in HO. PCR was performed using 20 ng of DNA, with 
the following primers. 5': GTTCGGCTTCTGGCGTGTGA,; 3’: CCAGGTCCTCC 
TCGGAGATC; and the reaction conditions: 95 °C/30 s, 56 °C/30 s, 72 °C/1 min for 
30 cycles. Amplification of the intact floxed stop cassette yielded a 1.4 bp fragment 
and, when deleted, a 308 bp fragment. 

Cell and plasma collection from blood and lymph. Mice were euthanized with 
CO,. Blood was recovered via terminal cardiac puncture and collected in tubes 
containing 35 il 0.1 M EDTA. Five-hundred millilitres of whole blood was then 
removed to a new tube, centrifuged at 2,000g for 15 min, and plasma removed and 
stored at —20 °C. Cells were then subjected to ammonium chloride (ACK) eryth- 
rocyte lysis, washed with PBS, and stained with eFluor718 fixable viability dye 
(eBioscience) according to manufacturer’s instructions. Lymph was recovered 
from the cisterna chyli, as previously described**’, and collected in 5 ul acid 
citrate-dextrose. Total lymph volume was recorded before the entire sample was 
centrifuged at 2,000g for 15 min to isolate plasma. Plasma was then removed and 
cells were washed with PBS before staining with the eFluor718 viability dye. After a 
PBS wash, blood and lymph cells were then briefly fixed for 30 min in 0.1% 
paraformaldehyde (PFA), washed, and stained with antibody cocktails for flow 
cytometry, as described later**. 

Tissue cell isolation. Single-cell suspensions were created from spleen, thymus 
and lymph nodes (two inguinal and brachial lymph nodes per mouse) by gently 
disaggregating tissue between frosted glass slides. Bone marrow cells were col- 
lected after removing the epiphyses and a brief centrifugation in a 1.5 ml tube. Cells 
were then washed with 1% FBS in PBS and subjected to ACK lysis buffer. After 
another PBS wash, cells were stained with eFluor718 viability dye. For some 
studies, such as cell sorting, cells were stained for and analysed by flow cytometry 
unfixed. Except for studies requiring live sorted cells, samples were gently fixed 
with 0.1% PFA for 10 min and then washed with 1% FBS in PBS, unless noted 
otherwise. Although absolute numbers were lower after fixation, this did not have 
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a dramatic effect on staining patterns and gave results similar to those obtained 
using unfixed cells. 

Flow cytometry. After fixation, cells were washed with 1% FBS in PBS (flow buffer 
(FB)) and Fc receptors were blocked with TruStain FcX (Biolegend) in 3% FBS 
overnight at 4°C. Cells were then aliquoted and stained in their respective anti- 
body cocktails for 30 min on ice. After washing with FB, liquid counting beads 
(BD) were added to each sample and data were obtained on a BD LSRII (Becton 
Dickson) and analysed using FlowJo software (Tree Star, Inc.). 

Antibodies were purchased from BioLegend (BL), eBioscience (eB), Southern 
Biotech (SB), or Becton Dickson (BD). For the determination of blood and lymph 
cell populations the following clones and antibody-fluorophore conjugates were 
used: CD4—PE (RM4-4, BL), CD8-PerCP/eFluor710 (H35-17.2; eB), CD19- 
eFluor450 (ID3; eB), CD11b-APC-eFluor780 (M1/70; eB), Ly6C-FITC (HK1.4; 
SB), Ly6G-PE-Cy7 (1A8; BL) and CD115-APC (AFS98; BL). For the determina- 
tion of lymph node and splenocyte populations: CD4-APC-Cy7 (GK1.5; BL), 
CD8-eFluor450 (H35-17.2; eB), B220-AF700 (RA3-6B2; eB), CD62L- PerCP- 
Cy5.5 (MEL-14; BL) and CD69-PE-Cy7 (H1.2F3; eB). For the determination of 
thymocyte populations: CD3-APC-Cy7 or —AF700 (17A2; eB), CD4—PE (RM4-4, 
BL), CD8-APC (53-6.7, eB), CD62L—PerCP—Cy5.5 (MEL-14; BL), CD69-PE-Cy7 
(H1.2F3; eB), CD44-AF700 or -PECy7 (IM7; eB), CD25-AF488 (3C7; eB), cKit- 
PerCP-eFluor710 or -APC-eFluor780 (CD117; 2B8; eB). DN1 cells (ETPs) were 
defined as CD4~ CD8” CD3” CD44* CD25” cKit*; DN2 cells were defined as 
CbD4~ CD8 CD3” CD44* CD25"; DN3 cells were defined as CD4~ CD8™ 
CD3~ CD44!*’~ CD25*; DN4 cells were defined as CD4~ CD8~ CD37 CD44~ 
CD25 . For the determination of bone marrow B-cell populations: B220-AF700, 
cKit-APC-eFluor780, CD19-PE-Cy7, Flt3-PE, CD24-BV421, CD43-AF488, 
IgM-PerCP-Cy5.5, IgD-APC. Pro-B cells were defined as B220* cKit* CD19* 
Flt3> CD24* IgM _; pre-B cells were defined as B220* cKit’ CD19* Fit3° CD24* 
IgM_ ; immature B cells were defined as B220* cKit’ CD19* Flt3” CD24* IgM", 
and mature B cells were defined as B220* cKit™ CD19* Flt3~ CD24'~ Igm*/~ 
IgD*. To quantify bone marrow cell populations with or without BrdU'*°?*-: 
Lineage (Lin) cocktail-eFluor450 (17A2, RA3-6B2, M1/70, Ter-119, RB6-8C5; eB), 
Flt3-PE (CD135; A2F10; eB), cKit-PerCP-eFluor710 or -—APC-eFluor780 
(CD117; 2B8; eB), Sca-1-PE-Cy7 (Ly6A/E; D7; eB), IL-7Ra-APC-eFluor780, 
-FITC, or BV421 (CD127; A7R34; eB or SB/199; BD), CD34-APC (RAM34; 
BD), FcyRII/III-AF700 (93; eB), BrdU-PerCP-eFluor710 (BU20A; eB). For low 
abundance markers (cKit, Sca-1, IL-7Re, CD34, FeyRI/II, CD25 or CD44), fluor- 
escence minus one (FMO) controls were used to set staining gates. 

For S1P, staining, tibiae bone marrow were spun into a tube containing 35 pl 
EDTA, then immediately fixed with 0.1% PFA on ice for 1 h. After washing with 
100 nM HEPES in PBS, nonspecific interactions were blocked with anti-CD16/32 
at room temperature for 15 min. Cells were then aliquoted for anti-S1P, or isotype 
staining (R&D) overnight at 4 °C. The next day, cells were washed twice with PBS- 
HEPES and stained to identify bone marrow populations. 

Phosphoflow for phospho-Stat5 and phospho-Erk1/2. Whole bone marrow 
cells were resuspended in Lyse/Fix buffer (BD Biosciences) and processed accord- 
ing to manufacturer’s instructions. To permeabilize, 100% methanol pre-cooled at 
—80 °C was added and cells were vortexed for 15 s before 45 min incubation on ice. 
After washing with 3% FBS in PBS, cells were incubated in Fc block (anti-CD16/ 
32) and Innovex Biosciences peptide Fc block at room temperature for 20 min 
before incubation with antibody cocktails. For detection of phospho epitopes in 
CLPs, the following antibodies were used: Lineage cocktail-PE, cKit-PerCP- 
eFluor 710, Sca-1-PE-Cy7, and CD127-BV421. Anti-p-StatS (pY694) and 
p-Erk1/2 (pT202/pY204) were conjugated to AF488. As controls, splenocytes were 
isolated from wild-type mice and incubated with IL-7 (10 ng ml~’; p-Stat5) or 
PMA (5 ng ml‘; p-Erk1/2) or left unstimulated. After 15 min, Lyse/Fix buffer 
with 30% FBS was immediately added to cells to preserve the phosphor epitopes. 
Cells were then processed as described earlier for bone marrow samples. CD11b* 
cells were considered the negative control for p-Stat5 in response to IL-7 stimu- 
lation. CD19* cells were considered the positive controls for p-StatS and p-Erk1/2 
(refs 34, 38). 

Drug administration. FTY720 (fingolimod, trade name Gilenya) was administered 
orally at a single dosage of 0.5 mg kg”! in 200 ul of 2% 2-hydroxypropyl-B- 
cyclodextran (HBC; Sigma-Aldrich). AUY954 was dissolved in dimethylsulph- 
oxide (DMSO) and administered orally at a single dosage of 3 mg kg‘ in 200 ul of 
2% HBC. Both FTY720 and AUY954 were gifts from Novartis Pharma AG. 
SEW2871 (Cayman Chemical) was dissolved in 1:4 Tween-20 and ethanol, then 
administered twice at 0 h and 12 h at a dosage of 20 mg kg“! orally in 200 ul of 
HBC before mice were killed at 24 h. For all studies, control animals were treated 
with the appropriate vehicle. 

Albumin ELISA. Albumin concentrations in blood and lymph plasmas were 
determined using the mouse albumin ELISA kit from Bethyl Labs, according to 
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manufacturer’s instructions. Blood plasma was diluted 1:1.6 X 10° and lymph 
plasma 1:8 X 10° before analyses. 

ApoM and ApoA1 immunoblots. One microlitre of mouse blood plasma was 
first diluted in 10 pl PBS, then diluted serially 1:1 in PBS, and 1 ll of diluted lymph 
plasma was further diluted in 10 jl PBS. Samples were then denatured by boiling in 
SDS sample buffer and separated on a 12% denaturing gel. After transfer to PVDF 
membrane, blots were incubated overnight at 4°C with 1:1,000 dilution of anti- 
bodies against ApoM (rabbit anti-human; Genetex) or ApoA1 (goat anti-mouse; 
AbCam) in 5% milk in Tween-20 Tris-buffered saline (TBS-T). Secondary anti- 
bodies were incubated at 1:10,000 dilution in 1% TBS-T for 1 h at room temper- 
ature. For approximation of ApoM concentrations, bands for the blood plasma 
dilution were analysed by densitometry using ImageJ software (NIH) to create a 
standard curve. Undiluted blood plasma ApoM concentrations were assumed to 
be approximately 900 nM. Densitometric values obtained for ApoM bands from 
lymph plasma were compared to the standard curve and an approximate concen- 
tration calculated, which was then normalized to lymph volume. ApoA1 was used 
as an internal control. 

S1P quantitation. Bioactive sphingolipids were extracted from blood, lymph or 
HDL preparations by a single-phase ethyl acetate:isopropanol:water process and 
quantitated by electrospray ionization-tandem mass spectrometry (ESI-MS/MS) 
as described previously”. 

Integrin blockade. Mice were injected intraperitoneally with 100 1g of anti-integ- 
rin a4 (BD Pharmingen, clone M17/4) and 100 pg of anti-integrin aL (Millipore, 
clone PS/2)*° in a total of 200 pl. Fourteen hours later, mice were killed and 
brachial and inguinal lymph nodes collected. A single-cell suspension was then 
analysed by flow cytometry. 

Administration and quantitation of BrdU. BrdU was solubilized in 10 mN 
NaOH/H,0O. Four milligrams BrdU (Sigma) in 200 il PBS was injected intraper- 
itoneally into each mouse 2.5-3 h before they were killed*”*"*. Control mice were 
injected with 200 pl of PBS alone. For quantitation of BrdU incorporation, after 
isolation and red blood cell (RBC) lysis, cell suspensions were fixed in 4% para- 
formaldehyde (BD) at room temperature for 10 min, then washed in 5% FBS 
followed by PBS. Cells were permeabilized in 100 ul of 0.125% Dawn dishwashing 
detergent (Procter and Gamble) in 1X PBS for 15 min at room temperature, then 
washed twice with 1% FBS in PBS. Cells were resuspended in DNase buffer (10% 
FBS in 1 mM CaCl, and 0.1 mM MgCl.) containing 150 U of DNase per sample 
and incubated at 37 °C for 45 min before washing twice in PBS. Samples were then 
resuspended in Fc blocking buffer and incubated with antibody cocktail for ana- 
lysis by flow cytometry. 

Cell cycle analysis using Hoechst 33342 DNA incorporation. Freshly isolated 
cells were stained with antibody cocktail (anti-Lineage, anti-cKit and anti-Sca-1), 
washed, then resuspended in 10 jg ml” * Hoechst 33342 (Life Technologies) in 1X 
PBS and incubated at room temperature for 45 min before fixation with 0.1% PFA 
and flow cytometric analysis. 

Bone marrow IL-7 quantitation. Complete bone marrow was collected in 5 10.1 
M EDTA, then gently triturated in 200 pl PBS. Cell suspensions were then cen- 
trifuged at 2,000g for 5 min at 4 °C, then supernatants were removed to a new tube 
and stored at —80°C until analysis. IL-7 expression was quantified by ELISA 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions (R&D). 

Multiplex quantitative real-time RT-PCR. B cells were isolated from whole 
spleen single-cell suspensions using the EasySep mouse CD19-positive selection 
kit (StemCell Technologies), followed by the EasySep mouse T-cell isolation kit for 
negative selection of T cells. Bone marrow from wild-type mice was subjected to 
negative selection for Lin” cells, then LSK (Lin™ cKit* Sca-1*) cells and CLPs (Lin 
Kit°Sca’® IL-7Ra.* Flt3*) were collected by FACS. RNA was isolated using Trizol 
and concentrated using the RNA Clean and Concentrator kit (Zymo Research). 
Real-time RT and TaqMan PCR were performed using the TaqMan RNA-to Cy 
1-step kit (Life Technologies), and primers specific for mouse SIpr1. Reactions 
were normalized to expression of the housekeeping gene Nidogen within the same 
tube using the “42 method“ and data are represented as fold change compared 
to expression by splenic B cells. 

Ex vivo ApoM staining of bone marrow cells. Bone marrow was spun into a tube 
containing 35 yl EDTA and the femurs flushed with PBS and resuspended. Cells 
were fixed with 0.1% paraformaldehyde at room temperature for 30 min and 
washed with PBS. Non-specific interactions were first blocked by incubation with 
Innovex Biosciences peptide Fc block at room temperature for 15 min, then 10% 
fatty-acid-free bovine serum albumin, Fraction V (FAF-BSA), 5% milk and anti- 
CD 16/32 were added to 1 ml for an additional 10 min. This was used in place of the 
suggested separation medium when cells were processed for lineage-negative 
depletion, followed by Sca-1 positive selection (both kits from StemCell 
Technologies). Cells were then washed twice with BSA/milk by gentle mixing, 
then returning them to the magnet and pouring off liquid. Two drops of peptide 
Fc block with anti-CD16/32 were added to each tube and incubated at room 


temperature for 5 mins. An aliquot of cells was set aside for staining with second- 
ary antibody alone; the remainder was incubated with 1:200 dilution of rabbit anti- 
ApoM (GeneTex #62234) for 30 min at room temperature. Cells were washed on 
the magnetic column three times with BSA/milk before incubation with a 1:5,000 
dilution of donkey anti-rabbit AF546 (Life Technologies) for 30 min at room 
temperature. After washing again on the magnetic column, cells were incubated 
in PBS containing DAPI before imaging with an Olympus Fluoview Fv10i confocal 
microscope using the X60 water objective. Intensities for the blue and red channel 
were adjusted for the Apom /~ cells in accordance with their spectra and, once set, 
the same settings were used for the wild-type images. Thus, channel intensity 
correction was the same for each sample and no gamma correction was used. 
Ex vivo IL-7Ra staining of bone marrow cells from $1P, GFP signalling mice. 
Bone marrow was spun into a tube containing 35 jl EDTA and the femurs flushed 
with, and resuspended in, 0.1% paraformaldehyde. Cells were fixed at room tem- 
perature for 12 min and washed with 1% FBS in PBS before being subjected to 
lineage depletion followed by Sca-1 positive selection. Cells were then stained with 
either Lin cocktail or biotinylated anti-IL-7R« primary antibody (clone SB/199; 
BD) followed by streptavidin-AF596 secondary antibody (Jackson Immuno- 
research). All cells were incubated in DAPI in PBS before imaging by confocal 
microscopy, as described earlier. 

In vitro haematopoiesis and lymphopoiesis. Lineage-negative (Lin” ) bone mar- 
row cells from wild-type or S5A mice were isolated using a negative selection 
magnetic bead kit (StemCell Technologies). In some experiments, CLPs from 
wild-type mice were sorted by FACS. Five-thousand cells were then incubated 
in 350 pl methylcellulose medium HPP-SP1 (MC; HemoGenix) containing IL-3, 
IL-6, stem cell factor (SCF), thrombopoietin (TPO), Flt3L, BSA and 5% FBS and 
supplemented with 10 ng ml”! rmIL-7 (Peprotech). Control wells contained only 
this complete medium. Data from at least two duplicate wells per experimental 
condition were averaged. Cells from each mouse were assayed individually and not 
pooled. The stock solution of W146 was prepared in filtered NazCO; buffer and 
sonicated until dissolved, then added to MC at a final concentration of 1 1M. 
AUY954 was dissolved in DMSO and diluted in MC for a final concentration of 
100 nM and 0.001% DMSO. FTY720p was dissolved in 1X PBS and added to MC. 
The vehicle control for the in vitro agonist/antagonist studies was 0.001% DMSO. 
Human and mouse HDLs were isolated by ultracentrifugation of plasma from 
healthy donors or mice as previously described and added to MC at the concen- 
trations indicated***°. The content of $1P in HDL preparations was determined by 
high-performance liquid chromatography (HPLC) and LS/MS/MS as described 
earlier’. For S1P neutralization by anti-S1P antibody, 50 pg ml~’ HDL was 
incubated with 25 jg ml | of either anti-S1P antibody (Alfresa Pharma Corp) 
or mouse IgM (Bethyl Labs) at 37 °C for 1 h, then added to the MC”. Albumin- 
S1P was prepared by reconstituting stock $1P (in ethanol) in 0.1% fatty-acid-free 
BSA (FAF-BSA; Fisher), then sonicating for 20 s. Dilutions were then made in 
0.1% FAF-BSA before adding to MC. All MC incubations of Lin” cells were 
incubated for 10 days at 37°C and 5% COs. 

Flow cytometric analysis of in vitro incubations. For cell collection, 500 il of 
PBS was added to each well, incubated for 10 min, then gently triturated to 
resuspend the cell culture/MC mixture. Resuspended cells were removed to a 
1.5 ml microcentrifuge tube and cells remaining in the well were collected with 
an additional 500 ul of PBS. Cells were then centrifuged at 700g for 10 min at 4 °C, 
washed once with PBS, then processed for incubation with antibody cocktail and 
flow cytometric analysis as earlier. 

Induction of EAE. EAE was induced by subcutaneous injection on both flanks 
and base of the tail of 200 1g myelin oligoglycoprotein (MOG35_55) peptide (Alpha 
Diagnostic Intl.) emulsified in 200 pl of complete Freund’s adjuvant (Difco). Two- 
hundred nanograms of Bordatella pertussis toxin (List Biological Laboratories) 
was injected intraperitoneally in 200 pl on the day of immunization and 48 h 
later®’°. Clinical scores were determined based on the following scale: 0, normal; 1, 
tail weakness; 2, tail paralysis and hind limb weakness; 3, complete hind limb 
paralysis; 4, hind limb paralysis with forelimb weakness; and 5, moribund or 
death’*. For histopathological analysis of brain tissue sections, brains were 
removed and fixed in 10% neutral-buffered formalin overnight at room temper- 
ature. After washing in PBS, brains were placed in 70% ethanol before paraffin 
embedding. Tissue sections were then stained with haematoxylin and eosin 
(Histoserve). 

Isolation of CNS-infiltrating immune cells. Brains from wild-type and 
Apom ‘~ mice were minced, then digested in a mixing incubator for 1 h at 
37°C and 1,300 r.p.m. in a cocktail of Liberase (1 U per 1 ml; Roche) and 
DNase (1 mg ml I, Sigma) in Hank’s balanced salt solution (HBSS). Tissues were 
further disaggregated by repeated passage through an 18G needle, then brought to 
1 ml with HBSS. Leukocytes were isolated on a discontinuous Percoll gradient 
according to Pino and Cardona* and analysed by flow cytometry. 
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In vitro lymphocyte restimulation. Spleens from wild-type or Apom ‘~ mice 
were isolated 9 days after MOG35_55 peptide immunization. After disaggregation 
and erythrocyte lysis with ammonium chloride, cells were cultured in 96-well 
plates at a density of 5 X 10° cells with increasing concentrations of MOG35_55 
peptide. After 96 h of incubation, numbers of CD4* cells were quantified by flow 
cytometry’’. 

Evans blue dye extravasation measure of vascular permeability. Pulmonary 
vascular leakage was measured by Evans blue dye (EBD) accumulation assay. 
EBD (0.5% in PBS) was injected via tail vein 90 min before tissue harvest. 
Pulmonary vasculature was perfused with 5 ml PBS through the right ventricle, 
while allowing the perfusate to drain from an incision in the left ventricle. Lungs 
were then weighed and dried at 56 °C overnight. Dry lung weight was measured 
again, and EBD was dissolved in formamide at 37°C for 24 h and quantitated 
spectrophotmetrically at 620 and 740 nm. 

TMR-dextran brain and spinal cord vascular permeability. Eight days after 
MOG immunization, MOG-immunized mice, mice injected with pertussis toxin 
alone, or unimmunized mice were injected via tail vein with 100 jl of 25 mg ml~ : 
TMR-dextran in 1 mM CaCL,. After 18 h, mice were killed by CO, and perfused 
with approximately 10 ml PBS. Brain and spinal cord were removed and protected 
from light from this point. After weighing, tissues were homogenized in 1% Triton 
X-100 in PBS then spun at 4°C for 25 min at 20,000g. Supernatants were trans- 
ferred to new tubes until fluorometric analysis at 540/590. 

Statistical analyses. Statistical analyses were performed using GraphPad Prism 
software v.6.0. Two-tailed Student’s t-test was used for direct comparison of two 
groups. Analysis of variance (ANOVA) followed by Dunnett’s for comparison to 
control group or Tukey’s to compare all groups was used to determine significance 
between three or more test groups. Differences in EAE clinical scores were deter- 
mined using the Mann-Whitney U-test for analysis of the area under the curve 
and at individual time points. For all analyses, « was set to 0.05 and P values = 0.05 
were considered significantly different. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Blood andlymph ApoM and albumin in wild-type enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay (ELISA) of albumin concentrations in 
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and Apom™~’~ mice and blood cell numbers in SIpr1 global and ECKO mice. _ the blood and lymph of wild-type or Apom ’~ (KO) mice. Bars are mean + s.d. 


a, Concentrations of blood and lymph S1P were determined by liquid Wild type, n = 5; Apom ‘, n = 7. d, Quantification of CD4*, CD8* and 
chromatography tandem mass spectrometry (LC-MS/MS). Bars represent CD19" cells in the blood of wild-type, SIpr!™" Rosa26-Cre-ER’” (global) or 
means + s.d. n = 4as described in Methods. WT, wild type. b, Western blots of SI pri” Mf Cdh5-Cre-ER™” (ECKO) mice. Bars are mean + s.d. Wild type, n = 5 
ApoA1 and ApoM in lymph of wild-type mice. One microlitre of wild-type global or ECKO, n = 6. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.005, as compared to wild-type 


blood plasma was serially diluted 1:1, and 1 pl of diluted lymph plasma from5 __ values. 
animals was analysed for ApoA1 and ApoM protein levels. c, Determination by 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Cell populations of the lymph node, thymus and = Apom ‘~ mice. Data are compiled from three experiments. c, Quantitation of 
spleen in Apom™’~ and wild-type mice. a, Quantification of CD4*,CD8* = CD4*, CD8* and CD19* cells in spleens of wild-type or Apom ’~ mice. 
and CD19" cells in two brachial and two inguinal lymph nodes combined. Data are compiled from three experiments. a—c, Bars represent means and 


Data are compiled from five experiments. b, Quantitation of CD4™ single- circles represent values obtained from individual mice. *P < 0.05. d, Total 
positive (SP), CD8* single-positive, CD47 CD8* double-positive (DP), and spleen weights (grams of wet weight) from wild-type or Apom ‘~ mice. n = 6. 
total CD4~” CD8 double-negative (DN) cells in thymuses of wild-type or Bars represent means + s.d. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Surface expression of the maturation markers 
CD62L and CD69 and lymph node egress are unchanged in Apom™’~ mice. 
a-c, Surface expression of the lymphocyte maturation markers CD62L and 
CD69 was determined by flow cytometry and representative histograms are 
shown of staining by lymph node cells (a), thymocytes (b) or splenocytes 
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(c) quantified in Extended Data Fig. 2 from wild-type (WT; red) and Apom ‘~ 
(blue) mice. d, Percentage of CD4*, CD8* and CD19* cells remaining in 
brachial and inguinal lymph nodes 14 h after administration of alpha-4 and 
alpha-L integrin-blocking antibodies. Circles represent mean value acquired 
from three mice in independent experiments; bars represent means. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | ApoM expression is not required for the cytometry. Symbols represent means + s.d. and graphs are of data compiled 
lymphopenia response to treatment with FTY720 or the S1P)-specific from two experiments. 0h, n = 5;2h, n = 6; 24h, n = 4. f, g, Wild-type and 
agonists AUY954 and SEW2871. a-e, Wild-type (WT; red) and Apom ‘ = Apom ‘ ~ (KO) mice were treated with AUY954 (AUY; 1 mg kg™') 

(blue) mice were treated with a single dose of FTY720 (0.5 mg kg — t orally),and —(f), SEW2871 (SEW; 20 mg kg ~ ') (g), or respective vehicle controls. Twenty- 
samples were collected at 0, 2 or 24h post-treatment. CD4*,CD8* andCD19* four hours after treatment, CD4*, CD8° and CD19* cells in the blood were 
cells from blood (a), lymph (b), lymph node (c) and spleen (d), and cD4* quantitated by flow cytometry. Bars represent means + s.d.n = 4 for all 
single-positive, CD8* single-positive, CD4* CD8* double-positive andCD4~ _ treatment groups and data are representative of two experiments. 

CD8~ double-negative cells from the thymus (e) were quantitated by flow 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Multiparameter flow cytometry gating scheme for 
determination of CLPs and other bone marrow populations. a, Cells are first 
gated as Lin” and IL-7Ro.*. Cells are then gated by Flt3 (FIk2/CD135) versus 
IL-7Ro. expression, then further gated by cKit versus Sca-1 expression to define 
CLPs. Representative staining examples of wild-type (WT; top) or Apom ‘~ 
(bottom) bone marrow cells are shown. b, c, Representative flow cytometric 
plot (b) and quantitation (c) of B220° CD11b- and CD11b* B220° cells 
generated from CLPs in vitro. CLPs, gated according to the gating hierarchy 
shown ina, were sorted from the bone marrow of wild-type mice and incubated 
in methylcellulose medium containing growth factors to support both 
lymphoid and myeloid lineage development. Cells were analysed for B220 and 
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CD11b expression after 12 days of culture. n = 6. d, Per cent BrdU 
incorporation by LSK cells (left) or CLPs (right) in bone marrow of wild-type 
(red) or Apom ’ ~ (blue) mice in two independent experiments (A and B). *P < 
0.05, **P = 0.006, ***P = 0.0009 versus wild type. Equality of variance was 
determined by an F test. Bars represent means and circles represent values 
obtained from individual mice. e, IL-7 protein in bone marrow supernatants 
from wild-type and Apom™’~ mice was quantified by ELISA. n = 6 combined 
from two studies. Bars represent mean + s.d. f, Representative histogram of IL- 
7Ra (CD127) expression on the surface of wild-type (red) or Apom ’ ~ (blue) 
CLPs. The fluorescence minus one (FMO) control is represented by the grey 
shaded histogram. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Treatment with the S1P, modulator FTY720 or 
the S1P,-specific agonist AUY954 suppresses BrdU incorporation by LSK 
and CLP cells in Apom ~’~ bone marrow. a, b, Per cent BrdU incorporation 
24h after treatment with 0.5 mg kg’ FTY720 (a) or 1.0 mg kg ’ AUY954 
(b). a, Wild type, n = 4; Apom *” ,n = 5 for vehicle-treated and wild type, n = 
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7 Apom ‘ ~,n = 8 for FTY720-treated groups. b, Vehicle-treated, n = 3; 
AUY954-treated, n = 6. Bars represent means + s.d. and data are compiled 
from two experiments. *P < 0.05 versus wild type; +P < 0.05 versus vehicle- 
treated control. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Overexpression of $1P, results in marked 
decreases in lymphocyte populations in the thymus and secondary lymphoid 
organs. a, Representative flow cytometry plots and quantitative MFI of S1P, 
expression by Lin” cells from S1pr1 OE and wild-type (WT) littermates. n = 3. 
b, Relative expression levels of Slpr1 mRNA in bone marrow cells of SIpr1 OE 
mice relative to wild-type mice, as determined by multiplex qRT-PCR. 

c, Representative agarose gel of Cre activation and excision of the floxed stop 
cassette as assessed by PCR of genomic DNA from bone marrow cells of SIpr1 
OE mice, lox/stop/lox littermate, or wild-type littermate. Arrows indicate 
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amplified DNA fragments corresponding to undeleted or deleted segments 
d-f, Four days after the final dose of tamoxifen, CD4*, CD8* and CD19" cells 
in brachial and inguinal lymph nodes (d) and spleen (e), and thymic cD4* 
CD8* double-positive (DP), CD4* and CD8* single-positive (CD4 or CD8 
SP), total double-negative (DN), and double-negative subpopulations DN2, 
DN3 and DN4 (f) were quantified by flow cytometry in SIpr1 OE mice and 
wild-type littermates. Bars represent means + s.d.; SIpr1 OE, n = 6; wild type, 
n = 7 and data are compiled from two experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | GFP expression by bone marrow cells and 
splenocytes of S1P, GFP signalling mice and stimulation of Stat5 or Erk1/2 
phosphorylation in splenocytes. a, Relative expression levels of SIpr1 mRNA 
in LSK and CLP cells from bone marrow, or splenic B or T cells of wild-type 
mice relative to mouse endothelial cells, as determined by multiplex qRT-PCR. 
Bars represent means and circles represent values obtained from individual 
mice. b, Representative histograms of GFP expression by LSK cells from bone 
marrow of $1P, GFP signalling mice (S1P1GS$; green) or control (black) mice. 
c, Representative histogram of GFP expression by splenic B cells (CD19*) from 
S1P, GFP signalling mice (green) or control (black) mice, demonstrating high 
in vivo GFP expression. d, Representative immunofluorescence image of 
IL-7Ro.” cell with CLP morphology from bone marrow of littermate control of 
S1P, GFP signalling mice. Cells were subjected to the same selection process 
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before immunofluorescence staining. d-f, IL-7Ra, red; blue, DAPI. 

e, f, Staining of bone marrow cells from S1P, GFP signalling mouse littermate 
controls demonstrates IL-7Ra staining specificity: cells with CLP morphology 
stained with secondary alone (e) or myeloid cell morphology from bone 
marrow stained with anti-IL-7Ro (f) exhibit no IL-7R« positivity. g, p-StatS 
staining after in vitro stimulation of wild-type splenocytes with IL-7 (10 ng 
ml‘) for 15 min. CD19* cells serve as positive controls for p-Stat5 staining. 
CD11b" cells serve as negative controls, since they do not have IL-7R and 
therefore do not respond to IL-7 stimulation with Stat5 phosphorylation. 

h, p-Erk1/2 staining after in vitro stimulation of wild-type splenocytes 

with PMA (5 ng ml’) for 15 min. CD19* cells serve as positive controls for 
p-Erk1/2 staining. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | In vitro lymphopoiesis in the presence of ApoM* IgM _. Pre-B cells were defined as IL-7R*, CD19", cKit’, CD43" and IgM ie. 
HDL generates B cells at different stages of development. a, Phenotyping of _ b, Western blot analysis of two batches of mouse HDL (batches n1 and n2) 
B220° cell populations generated from wild-type (WT) Lin” bone marrow isolated from wild-type or Apom™’~ mice showing the absence of 

after 8 days of culture in methylcellulose medium. Initially, cells were gated as contaminating albumin. c, LC-MS/MS analysis of HDL isolated from pooled 
B220-, B220*, or B220™. From populations expressing B220, pro-B cell plasmas of wild-type or Apom ’~ mice. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.005. n = 3. dhSph, 
(Hardy fractions B/C) and pre-B cell (Hardy fraction D) equivalents were dihydrosphingosine; dhS1P, dihydro-sphingosine-1-phosphate; Sph, 
identified. Pro-B cells were defined as IL-7R", CD19, cKit*, CD43* and sphingosine. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Background fluorescence and vascular mouse injected with pertussis toxin (PTX) alone, without accompanying 
permeability analysis in brain, spinal cord, and lung. a, Representative MOG35_55 immunization. c, Pulmonary vascular permeability as determined 
photographs of auto-fluorescence in whole brains or spinal cord in wild-type _ by Evans blue dye extravasation in wild-type (WT), Apom ‘~ and S1P, ECKO 
mice at day (d)0 or day 8 after MOG3.,_ 55 immunization. ‘No rhodamine’ mice. Bars represent means and circles represent values from individual 
denotes tissues from animals that were not injected with TMR-dextran. animals. **P < 0.005, ****P < 0.0001, as compared to wild-type controls. 


b, Representative photograph of whole brain 16 h after TMR injection of a 
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Conversion of abiraterone to D4A drives 
anti-tumour activity in prostate cancer 


Zhenfei Li', Andrew C. Bishop!, Mohammad Alyamani', J orge A. Garcia®*, Robert Dreicer®*, Dustin Bunch‘, Jiayan Liu?, 


Sunil K. Upadhyay®, Richard J. Auchus®® & Nima Sharifi®* 


Prostate cancer resistance to castration occurs because tumours 
acquire the metabolic capability of converting precursor steroids 
to 5a-dihydrotestosterone (DHT), promoting signalling by the 
androgen receptor and the development of castration-resistant 
prostate cancer’*. Essential for resistance, DHT synthesis from 
adrenal precursor steroids or possibly from de novo synthesis 
from cholesterol commonly requires enzymatic reactions by 
3B-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase (3BHSD), steroid-5a-reductase 
(SRD5A) and 17f-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase (17BHSD) iso- 
enzymes**. Abiraterone, a steroidal 17a-hydroxylase/17,20-lyase 
(CYP17A1) inhibitor, blocks this synthetic process and prolongs 
survival®*’. We hypothesized that abiraterone is converted by an 
enzyme to the more active A*-abiraterone (D4A), which blocks 
multiple steroidogenic enzymes and antagonizes the androgen 
receptor, providing an additional explanation for abiraterone’s 
clinical activity. Here we show that abiraterone is converted to 
D4A in mice and patients with prostate cancer. D4A inhibits 
CYP17A1, 3BHSD and SRD5A, which are required for DHT syn- 
thesis. Furthermore, competitive androgen receptor antagonism 
by D4A is comparable to the potent antagonist enzalutamide. 
D4A also has more potent anti-tumour activity against xenograft 
tumours than abiraterone. Our findings suggest an additional 
explanation—conversion to a more active agent—for abiraterone’s 
survival extension. We propose that direct treatment with D4A 
would be more clinically effective than abiraterone treatment. 

The central role and critical requirement for androgen metabolism 
and androgen receptor (AR) in castration-resistant prostate cancer 
(CRPC) are demonstrated by the clinical benefit and overall survival 
benefit conferred by abiraterone (Abi)®’, which blocks CYP17A1, an 
enzyme required for androgen synthesis, and enzalutamide, which 
potently and competitively blocks the AR*’. Abi (administered in its 
acetate form for bioavailability) is a steroidal compound and is there- 
fore potentially subject to conversion by steroid-metabolizing 
enzymes. We hypothesized that the A°, 3B-hydroxyl-structure of 
Abi, which is also present in the natural steroid substrates dehydroe- 
piandrosterone (DHEA) and A®-androstenediol (A5diol), makes it 
susceptible to one enzyme conversion by 3BHSD isoenzymes to its 
A‘, 3-keto congener (A*-abiraterone or D4A). This, in turn, would 
make the steroid A and B rings identical to testosterone, enabling 
inhibitory interactions with AR and additional steroidogenic enzymes, 
including SRD5A, which are required for DHT synthesis (Fig. 1a). 
Such a conversion in peripheral tissues would allow D4A to engage 
with multiple targets to potentiate its effects on the androgen pathway, 
providing an alternative explanation for the clinical efficacy of Abi 
therapy and thus the possibility that direct treatment might be more 
efficacious. 

We found that D4A is detectable in the sera of mice administered 
Abi acetate (Fig. 1b), as well as in sera from patients with CRPC who 


were undergoing treatment with Abi acetate (Fig. 1c, d and Extended 
Data Fig. 1). In the LAPC4 prostate cancer cell line, which usually has 
low 3BHSD activity’, conversion of Abi to D4A is detectable only if 
3BHSD is overexpressed (Fig. le and Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). Other 
tissues such as the mouse adrenal (but not mouse prostate) that have 
robust endogenous 3BHSD enzymatic activity also convert Abi to D4A 
(Extended Data Fig. 2c). These results suggest that D4A is a major 
metabolite of Abi, requires 3BHSD for conversion and may confer 
effects on the tumour that are indirectly due to Abi. 

D4A may impinge on multiple steps in the androgen pathway, 
including CYP17A1, 3BHSD, SRD5A and direct interaction with AR 
(Fig. 2a). Although augmented Abi drug exposure may block 3BHSD, 
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Figure 1 | Structural consequences of the conversion from Abi to D4A that 
occurs both in mice and in patients, and requires 3BHSD. a, Schematic of 
Abi conversion to D4A. *Double bond and C3-position for substrates and 
products of 3BHSD. b, Abi is converted to D4A in vivo. Abi acetate was injected 
intraperitoneally in five mice. Blood was collected 2 h and 4 h after injection. 
Serum concentrations of Abi and D4A were quantified by mass spectrometry 
and are represented as the percentage of the sum total of Abi + D4A. c, D4A is 
detectable in all patients (n = 12) with CRPC treated with Abi acetate. 

d, Representative mass spectrometry tracing of D4A and Abi from the serum of 
a patient treated with Abi acetate. e, 3BHSD1 is capable of converting Abi to 
D4A. LAPC4 cells overexpressing 3BHSD1 were treated with 10 1.M Abi (or 
[>H]DHEA) for 24 h. Abi, D4A (as a percentage of Abi + D4A), [>H]DHEA 
and [*H]DHEA metabolites (labelled metabolites) were separated by HPLC. 
Results are shown as mean (mn = 3) + s.d. with biological replicates. The 
experiment was repeated independently at least three times. 
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Figure 2 | D4A inhibits 3BHSD, CYP17A1 and 5a-reductase enzymatic 
activity in the androgen pathway. a, Schematic of the steroidogenesis pathway 
from adrenal precursors to DHT and AR stimulation in CRPC. b, D4A inhibits 
3BHSD1 activity in LNCaP. Cells were treated with (>H]DHEA with 0.1, 1 or 10 
uM D4A and Abi, for 9 and 24 h. DHEA and AD were quantified by HPLC. 
Arrows denote AD percentage for 0.1 14M D4A and 1 1M Abi treatment groups. 
c, Lineweaver-Burk plots of pregnenolone metabolism and D4A inhibition 
of human 3BHSD1 and 3BHSD2 activity. D4A shows mixed competitive- 
non-competitive inhibition for 3BHSD1 and non-competitive inhibition for 


normal dosing probably does not'®. On the other hand, D4A is 
approximately tenfold more potent than Abi at blocking the conver- 
sion of [>H]DHEA by 3BHSD to A*-androstenedione (AD) in LNCaP 
and VCaP cells, as assessed by thin-layer chromatography (TLC; 
Extended Data Fig. 3a) and high-performance liquid chromatography 
(HPLC; Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 3b). D4A inhibits both human 
isoenzymes, 3BHSD1 and 3BHSD2, with mixed inhibition kinetics 
(Fig. 2c). CYP17A1 inhibition is the major direct mechanism of action 
for Abi'’. Structural studies of modified steroidal azoles suggest that 
the A-ring conformation of D4A does not significantly perturb bind- 
ing to CYP17A] (ref. 12). D4A and Abi similarly block conversion of 
PH] pregnenolone by CYP17A1 to DHEA (percentage conversion to 
DHEA after 3 h incubation for vehicle, 1 nM D4A and 1 nM Abi was 
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3BHSD2. d, CYP17A1 inhibition with D4A is comparable to Abi. HEK 293 cells 
stably expressing CYP17A1 were treated with 0.1, 1 or 10 nM D4A, or Abi, 
together with [*H]pregnenolone for 3 and 6 h. Pregnenolone and DHEA were 
separated and quantified by HPLC. e, D4A but not Abi or enzalutamide inhibits 
5a-reductase activity. LAPC4 cells were treated with (HIJAD and the indicated 
drug concentrations. Steroids were quantified by HPLC. Arrows denote 5a- 
reduced androgen percentage for 10 1M D4A and 100 uM Abi treatment 
groups. All experiments were performed with biological replicates (n = 3) and 
repeated independently three times. All results are shown as mean + s.d. 


70.1%, 4.2% and 2.6%, respectively) by HPLC in intact 293 cells 
expressing CYP17A1 (Fig. 2d). The A*, 3-keto-structure of D4A is 
identical to physiological SRD5A substrates, such as testosterone 
and AD (Fig. 1a)'°. To determine the effect of D4A on endogenously 
expressed SRD5A, LAPC4 cells, which exhibit robust SRD5A enzym- 
atic activity’, were treated with D4A, Abi or enzalutamide and cul- 
tured in the presence of PHIAD (the preferred natural substrate of 
SRDSAI (ref. 13)). D4A (10 uM) nearly completely blocked conver- 
sion from AD to 5a-androstanedione and other 5a-reduced andro- 
gens, whereas Abi and enzalutamide had no detectable effect even at a 
concentration of 100 uM (Fig. 2e). 

Abi has been reported to have modest affinity for AR, particularly in 
the presence of mutations in the ligand-binding domain". Conversion 
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of Abi by 3BHSD to D4A would provide a 3-keto structure, which is 
shared by both testosterone and DHT, steroids with the highest affinity 
for AR (Fig. 1a). To determine how conversion from Abi to the 3-keto 
structure of D4A affects drug affinity for AR, we performed a com- 
petition assay. The affinity of D4A for mutant (expressed in LNCaP, 
half-maximum inhibitory concentration (IC59) = 5.3 nM) and wild- 
type (expressed in LAPC4, ICs) = 7.9 nM) AR is greater than that of 
Abi (ICs59 = 418 and >500 nM, respectively), comparable to or slightly 
greater than that of enzalutamide (ICs) = 24 and 23 nM, respectively; 
Fig. 3a, b), and clearly greater than bicalutamide, which was the most 
potent competitive non-steroidal AR antagonist before the introduc- 
tion of enzalutamide (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). The affinity of D4A 
for the AR ligand-binding domain translates to inhibition of DHT- 
induced AR chromatin occupancy on the PSA, TMPRSS2 and FKBP5 
regulatory elements on chromatin, which is superior to Abi (Extended 
Data Fig. 4c) and somewhat lower than enzalutamide (Fig. 3c). The 
incongruity between AR affinity and effects on chromatin occupancy 
for D4A and enzalutamide is consistent with combined AR antagon- 
ism and chromatin binding in an inactive complex, as previously 
reported for some AR antagonists». 

We next examined the cumulative results of the effects of D4A on 
androgen-responsive gene expression. Compared with Abi, D4A clearly 
better suppresses PSA, TMPRSS2 and FKBP5 expression induced by 
DHT, DHEA and R1881 in LNCAP, LAPC4 and C4-2 cell lines 
(Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 5a, c). D4A inhibits AR target gene 
expression in a dose-dependent manner (Extended Data Fig. 5b, d). 
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Comparisons of D4A with enzalutamide on DHT-induced endogenous 
PSA expression demonstrate that D4A is equivalent to enzalutamide 
against mutant and wild-type AR (Fig. 3e, f and Extended Data Fig. 5c, 
d). Downstream of androgen-responsive gene expression, effects of D4A 
and enzalutamide on DHT-stimulated cell growth are equivalent 
(Fig. 3g), both of which are more potent than Abi. 

To determine whether the observed effects of D4A on inhibition of 
steroid synthesis demonstrated in tissue culture also occur in tumours, 
effects in two prostate cancer xenograft models with robust 3BHSD 
enzymatic activity’ were assessed. Subcutaneous mouse xenograft 
tumours of VCaP and LNCaP cells, which both harbour a mutant gene 
encoding a missense in 3BHSD1 that effectively increases enzyme 
activity’, were grown in male NSG mice. Fresh tumours were har- 
vested, minced and incubated with [*H]DHEA plus Abi or D4A 
(0.1-10 j1M). Similar to effects shown in Fig. 2, D4A is tenfold more 
potent than Abi in blocking conversion from DHEA by 3BHSD to AD 
in LNCaP (Fig. 4a) and VCaP xenografts (Fig. 4b). For example, 0.1 
pM D4A is equivalent to 1 1M Abi for blocking AD accumulation at 
48 h in both LNCaP and VCaP xenografts. To test whether the com- 
bined effects of D4A on inhibition of steroid synthesis and direct 
blockade of AR lead to augmented anti-tumour activity compared with 
Abi, VCaP xenografts were grown subcutaneously in orchiectomized 
mice with DHEA pellet implantation (to mimic human adrenal physi- 
ology; Fig. 4c). Time from initiation of treatment with D4A, Abi acet- 
ate or vehicle to tumour progression (>20% increase in tumour 
volume) was assessed by generating Kaplan-Meier survival curves 
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Figure 3 | D4A binds to AR, inhibits AR chromatin occupancy, expression 
of AR-responsive genes and cell growth. a, b, D4A potently binds to both 
mutant and wild-type AR. D4A, Abi and enzalutamide (Enz) (0.001-10 1M) 
were used to compete with 0.1 nM (PH]R1881 for mutated AR (LNCaP) or 
wild-type AR (LAPC4). Intracellular radioactivity was normalized to protein 
concentration. c, Dose-dependence of D4A versus Enz for inhibition of AR 
chromatin occupancy. LNCaP cells were treated with the indicated 
concentrations of DHT, D4A and Enz for 3 h. AR chromatin occupancy for 
PSA, TMPRSS2 and FKBP5 was detected with ChIP. AR ChIP was normalized 
to untreated control for each gene. d, D4A inhibits PSA, FKBP5 and TMPRSS2 


expression. LNCaP cells were treated with DHT (0.5 nM), DHEA (40 nM) 

or R1881 (0.1 nM) with or without Abi or D4A (1 11M) for 24 h. Gene 
expression was detected by quantitative PCR (qPCR) and normalized to 
RPLPO. e, f, D4A inhibition of DHT induced PSA expression is comparable to 
Enz in LNCaP and LAPC4. g, D4A inhibits DHT (0.5 nM) induced cell growth 
in LNCaP. Cells were quantified at the indicated time points by assaying 
DNA content after 2, 4 and 6 days of treatment. Experiments in a, b and g were 
performed with biological replicates; c-f were performed with technical 
replicates. All experiments were repeated independently three times. All results 
are shown as mean (n = 5 for g; n = 3 for all other experiments) + s.d. 
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Figure 4 | D4A inhibits xenograft steroidogenesis and growth. a, b, D4A 
inhibits steroidogenesis in LNCaP and VCaP xenografts. Xenografts were 
grown subcutaneously in NSG mice. Xenografts reaching ~1,000 mm’ were 
minced and treated with (H]DHEA, plus Abi or D4A (0.1, 1 and 10 uM). 
DHEA and AD were separated and quantified by HPLC. Experiments were 
performed with biological replicates (n = 3 xenograft tissues) and results are 
shown as mean + s.d. Arrows denote AD percentage for 0.1 1M D4A and 1 uM 
Abi treatment groups. c, D4A is more potent than Abi for blocking VCaP 
xenograft progression. Time to xenograft progression (>20% increase in 
tumour volume) is shown for vehicle (control; n = 9 mice), Abi acetate (AA; 
n = 10) and D4A (n = 10) treatment groups. All three treatment groups differ 
significantly from one another: control versus AA, P = 0.02; control versus 
D4A, P< 0.001; AA versus D4A, P = 0.01. d, D4A (n = 10) is more potent than 
AA (n = 10) and Enz (n = 11) for blocking C4-2 xenograft progression: 
control versus D4A, P < 0.001; AA versus D4A, P = 0.01; Enz versus D4A, 
P= 0.02. e, Schematic of D4A activities and IC; in the androgen pathway and 
comparisons with Abi and Enz. 


and comparing treatment groups with the log-rank test. Progression 
was significantly delayed in the D4A group compared with the Abi 
acetate group (P = 0.011). Fold-change in tumour volume is shown for 
each treatment group in Extended Data Fig. 6. We also compared 
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xenograft growth using the same method with the C4-2 cell line model. 
D4A treatment increased progression-free survival compared with Abi 
acetate and enzalutamide (Fig. 4d). In serum collected from D4A- 
treated mice at the end of the xenograft study there was no detectable 
increase in deoxycorticosterone, which is the mineralocorticoid that is 
most highly elevated in patients treated with Abi acetate, causing 
hypertension and hyperkalaemia (Extended Data Fig. 7)*'*. 
Figure 4e depicts the multiple points in the androgen pathway at which 
conversion of Abi by 3BHSD to D4A in patients impinges on AR 
signalling and prostate cancer progression, and the relative potencies 
of D4A, Abi and enzalutamide. 

The next-generation hormonal therapies, Abi and enzalutamide, 
each have a single predominant target (CYP17A1 and AR, respect- 
ively). These drugs have clinically validated that androgen synthesis 
and AR stimulation are both essential components required to spur the 
development and progression of CRPC. After oral administration, Abi 
acetate is hydrolysed and thereby converted to Abi, which is thought to 
be the major active agent by way of blocking CYP17A1. The major 
recognized metabolites of Abi result from hepatic CYP3A4 and 
SULT2A1 processing, forming the N-oxide of Abi and Abi sulfate, 
respectively. Neither of these modifications affects the A°, 3B- 
hydroxyl-structure of the steroid backbone. In contrast, conversion 
to D4A modifies the steroidal structure to one that more robustly 
engages with AR, SRD5A and 3BHSD, thereby blocking androgen 
signalling at all these steps, while retaining CYP17A1 inhibition. The 
clinical significance of conversion of Abi to D4A and effects on indi- 
vidual components of the androgen pathway in patients must be 
viewed in light of pharmacokinetic studies that show a maximum 
serum concentration (C,,,x) of approximately 1 1M and also wide 
inter-patient variability’. Furthermore, our findings suggest that 
D4A also has much more potent anti-tumour activity against CRPC 
when directly compared with Abi. 

The potential clinical utility of treating patients with CRPC directly 
with D4A is dependent on the underlying mechanisms of resistance to 
Abi, which have not been fully elucidated, and the clinical settings in 
which the benefit from Abi is exhausted. The evidence suggests that 
sustained AR signalling characterizes at least a subset of Abi resistance 
cases. For example, increased AR copy number in CRPC is associated 
with absence of clinical response to Abi’’, and increased AR protein 
expression appears to occur upon the development of acquired clinical 
resistance to Abi’*. Although Abi is a potent CYP17A1 inhibitor, stud- 
ies of urinary steroid metabolites in patients demonstrate that andro- 
gen synthesis inhibition is incomplete, raising the possibility of 
sustained steroidogenesis as a mechanism of resistance*””. Clinically, 
the combination of CYP17A1 inhibition and a potent AR antagonist 
appears to confer more potent androgen signalling inhibition in 
patients with CRPC”. 

Circulating concentrations of D4A in patients treated with Abi 
acetate appear to be quite variable. In contrast to hepatic Abi metabo- 
lites, it is probable that conversion of Abi to D4A in peripheral tissues 
leads to D4A concentrations that are higher in peripheral tissues (such 
as CRPC) than are present in serum. The effects of D4A on androgen 
signalling in CRPC, in particular distal steps in DHT synthesis and 
activity as an AR antagonist, may therefore be underestimated on the 
basis of serum concentrations alone. Nonetheless, D4A levels in peri- 
pheral tissues and the precise contribution of D4A to the clinical 
activity of Abi have yet to be determined. 

Finally, our results raise the possibility that there may be a prev- 
iously unappreciated class effect of steroidal versus non-steroidal 
CYP17A1 inhibitors. In contrast to Abi acetate, TAK-700, a non- 
steroidal CYP17A1 inhibitor, failed to prolong survival in metastatic 
CRPC”". It is possible that the absence of active downstream steroidal 
metabolites may have contributed to these findings. This issue should 
be considered as other steroidal and non-steroidal CYP17A1 inhibi- 
tors undergo further clinical investigation. 
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In conclusion, we have identified a novel Abi metabolite that is 
present in patients with CRPC treated with Abi acetate and has more 
potent anti-tumour activity than the parent drug. Conversion to D4A 
may be responsible for some of the clinical activity observed with the 
use of Abi. We suggest that treatment with D4A is likely to result ina 
greater clinical benefit than Abi. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 

Cell lines. LNCaP and VCaP cells were purchased from the American Type 
Culture Collection and maintained in RPMI-1640 with 10% FBS. LAPC4 cells 
were provided by C. Sawyers and grown in Iscove’s Modified Dulbecco’s Medium 
with 10% FBS. C4-2 cells were provided by L. Chung and maintained in RPMI- 
1640 with 10% FBS. All experiments using LNCaP and VCaP were performed in 
plates coated with poly-DL-ornithine (Sigma-Aldrich). A 293-cell line stably 
expressing human CYP17A1 was generated by transfection with (pcDNA3)- 
CYP17 (a gift from W. Miller) and selection with G418 as described”. Cell lines 
were authenticated by DDC Medical and determined to be negative for myco- 
plasma with primers 5'-ACACCATGGGAGCTGGTAAT-3’ and 5’-GTTCAT 
CGACTTTCAGACCCAAGGCAT-3’. 

Chemicals. Abi acetate was purchased from Medkoo Biosciences. Abi and D4A 
were synthesized as described previously’®. Enzalutamide was obtained from 
Medivation. 

Steroid metabolism. Cell line metabolism. Cells were seeded and incubated in 12- 
well plates with 0.2 million cells per well for ~24 h and then incubated with a 
mixture of radioactive (*H-labelled) and non-radioactive androgens (final con- 
centration, 100 nM; ~1,000,000 counts per minute (c.p.m.) per well; PerkinElmer) 
at 37 °C. Aliquots of medium were collected at the indicated times. Collected 
medium was treated with 1,000 units of B-glucuronidase (Helix pomatia; 
Sigma-Aldrich) at 65 °C for 2 h, extracted with 860 yl ethyl acetate:isooctane 
(1:1), and concentrated under nitrogen gas. 

Xenograft metabolism. Ten million LNCaP or VCaP cells were injected sub- 
cutaneously with Matrigel into surgically orchiectomized NSG mice that were 
implanted with 5 mg 90-day sustained-release DHEA pellets (Innovative 
Research of America). Xenografts were harvested when they reached 1,000 
mm’, minced, and cultured in DMEM with 10% EBS at 37 °C with a mixture of 
radioactive (?H-labelled) and non-radioactive androgens, or Abi, when they 
reached 1,000 mm’. Each xenograft was analysed in triplicate in at least three 
independent experiments. Aliquots of medium were collected at the indicated 
times. Collected medium was treated with 1,000 units of B-glucuronidase at 
65 °C for 2 h, extracted with 860 tl ethyl acetate:isooctane (1:1) and concentrated 
under nitrogen gas. 

HPLC analysis was performed on a Waters 717 Plus HPLC or an Agilent 1260 
HPLC. Dried samples were reconstituted in 50% methanol and injected into the 
HPLC. Steroids and drug metabolites were separated on a Kinetex 100 mm X 2.1 
mm, 2.6 jum particle size Cy, reverse-phase column (Phenomenex) using a meth- 
anol/water gradient at 30 °C. The column effluent was analysed using a dual- 
wavelength ultraviolet-visible detector set at 254 nm or B-RAM model 3 in-line 
radioactivity detector (IN/US Systems) using Liquiscint scintillation cocktail 
(National Diagnostics). Alternatively, dried samples were applied to plastic- 
backed silica gel plates and separated by TLC using a mobile phase of 3:1 chlor- 
oform:ethyl acetate, followed by exposure of the plates to a phosphorimager screen 
and quantitated with a Storm model 860 phosphorimager (Applied Biosystems). 
All HPLC and TLC studies were conducted in triplicate and repeated at least three 
times in independent experiments. Results are shown as mean + s.d. 

Gene expression. Cells were starved with phenol-red-free and serum-free med- 
ium for at least 48 h and treated with the indicated drugs and/or androgens. 
RNA was extracted with a GenElute Mammalian Total RNA miniprep kit 
(Sigma-Aldrich). cDNA was synthesized from 1 jig RNA ina reverse transcrip- 
tion reaction using the iScript cDNA Synthesis Kit (Bio-Rad). qPCR analysis 
was conducted in triplicate with primers for PSA, TMPRSS2, FKBP5 and RPLPO 
described previously’, with an ABI 7500 Real-Time PCR machine (Applied 
Biosystems) using iTaq Fast SYBR Green Supermix with ROX (Bio-Rad) in 
96-well plates at a final reaction volume of 20 pil. Accurate quantitation of each 
messenger RNA was achieved by normalizing the sample values to RPLPO and 
to vehicle-treated cells. 

ChIP assay. LNCaP cells were serum-starved for at least 48 h and treated with 
indicated drugs and DHT for 3 h. A ChIP assay was performed with an anti-AR 
antibody (Santa Cruz, sc-816) as described previously”*. All of the precipitated 
DNA samples were quantified by qPCR and normalized to input DNA. All ChIP 
experiments were performed at least three times. Primers used for ChIP experi- 
ments were from experiments previously described”. Primer sequences were as 
follows: PSA: 5'-TGGGACAACTTGCAAACCTG-3’ and 5'-CCAGAGTAGG 
TCTGTTTTCAATCCA-3'; FKBP5: 5’-CCCCCTATTTTAATCGGAGTAC-3' 
and 5'-TTTTGAAGAGCACAGAACACCT-3’;_ TMPRSS2: 5'-TGGTCCTGG 
ATGATAAAAAAAGTTT-3’ and 5’-GACATACGCCCCACAACAGA-3’. 
Mouse xenograft studies. Male NSG mice, 6-8 weeks of age, were obtained from 
the Cleveland Clinic Biological Resources Unit facility. All mouse studies were 
conducted under a protocol approved by the Cleveland Clinic Institutional 


Animal Care and Use Committee. Sample size was determined on the basis of 
our prior studies of steroidogenesis inhibition in xenograft models of CRPC*”. 
Criteria for progression were determined on the basis of similar criteria used for 
clinical progression. Mice were surgically orchiectomized and implanted with a 5 
mg 90-day sustained-release DHEA pellet (Innovative Research of America) to 
mimic CRPC in the context of human adrenal physiology. Two days later, 10’ 
VCaP or C4-2 cells were injected subcutaneously with matrigel. Once tumours 
reached 300 mm? (length < width X height X 0.52), mice were arbitrarily (but not 
strictly randomized) assigned to vehicle (n = 9 or 10 mice for VCaP and C4-2 
respectively), Abi acetate (n = 10 mice for both cell lines), D4A (n = 10 mice for 
both cell lines) or enzalutamide (n = 11 for C4-2) treatment groups. Abi acetate 
and D4A (0.5 mmol per kg per day in 0.1 ml 5% benzyl alcohol and 95% safflower 
oil solution) were administered via 5 ml per kg intraperitoneal injection every day 
for up to 15 days. Control groups were administered 0.1 ml 5% benzyl alcohol and 
95% safflower oil solution via intraperitoneal injection every day. Mice in the 
enzalutamide group were fed with enzalutamide in chow every day (10 mg per 
kg per day)”. Treatment was not blinded to the investigator. Tumour volume was 
measured daily, and time to increase in tumour volume by 20% was determined. 
Mice were killed at treatment day 15 or when the tumour size was twofold greater 
than baseline. The significance of the difference between treatment groups was 
assessed by Kaplan-Meier survival analysis using a log-rank test in SigmaStat 3.5. 
A two-tailed Student’s t-test was used to determine significance in Extended Data 
Fig. 6. 

Enzyme assays. To test D4A as an inhibitor of 3BHSD, enzyme assays were 
performed as described previously’. Briefly, incubations were prepared with 
recombinant human 3BHSD1 or 3BHSD2 (in yeast microsomes, 45 or 2.5 jg 
protein per incubation, respectively), [*H]pregnenolone (100,000 c.p.m., 1-20 
uM), and D4A (5-20 uM) or ethanol vehicle in 0.5 ml of potassium phosphate 
buffer (pH 7.4). After a pre-incubation at 37 °C for 1-3 min, NAD* (1 mM) was 
added, and the incubation was conducted at 37 °C for 20 min. The reaction was 
stopped by addition of 1 ml ethyl acetate:isooctane (1:1), and the steroids were 
then extracted into the organic phase and dried. The steroids in the dried extracts 
were resolved by HPLC and quantitated by in-line scintillation counting. 

AR competition assay. Cells were cultured in serum-free medium for 48 h and 
then treated with [*H]R1881 and the indicated concentrations of D4A, Abi, enza- 
lutamide, R1881 or bicalutamide for 30 min. Cells were washed with 1X PBS four 
times and 0.9% NaCl solution twice before lysis with RIPA buffer. Intracellular 
radioactivity was measured with a Beckman Coulter LS60001C liquid scintillation 
counter and normalized to the protein concentration as detected with a Wallac 
Victor2 1420 Multilabel counter (PerkinElmer). 

Cell proliferation assay. LNCaP cells (0.1 million cells per millilitre) were seeded 
in 96-well plates and cultured in phenol-red-free RPMI-1640 mediums plus 10% 
charcoal stripped FBS with androgens and/or drugs. Medium was changed every 
other day. After 2, 4 or 6 days, cells were collected and lysed after treatment. 
Growth was then determined on the basis of DNA content as detected by 
Hoechst stain and a Wallac Victor2 1420 Multilabel counter (PerkinElmer). A 
two-tailed Student’s t-test was used to determine significance. 

Mass spectrometry. Patient serum collection and drug extraction. Twelve patients 
with CRPC undergoing treatment with Abi acetate were consented under an 
Institutional Review Board-approved protocol (case 7813). Blood was collected 
using Vacutainer Plus serum blood collection tubes (BD367814, Becton 
Dickinson). Blood was collected between 2 and 14 h after the 1,000 mg daily dose 
of Abi acetate was administered. Blood was allowed to clot and tubes were cen- 
trifuged at 2,500 r.p.m. for 10 min. Serum aliquots were frozen at —80 °C until 
processing. Drug metabolites and internal standard (d,-cortisol, CDN Isotopes) 
were extracted from 200 pl of patient serum with methyl tert-butyl ether (Sigma 
Aldrich), evaporated under a stream of nitrogen gas and reconstituted in methanol 
before mass spectrometry analysis. 

Mouse serum collection, derivatization and extraction. At the completion of 
the mouse xenograft study, mouse serum was collected for steroid analysis. Twenty 
microlitres of serum and internal standard (dg-deoxycorticosterone) was deriva- 
tized with hydroxylamine (Sigma Aldrich)’*. Steroids were extracted with methyl 
tert-butyl ether (Sigma Aldrich), evaporated under a stream of nitrogen gas and 
reconstituted in methanol:water (50:50) before mass spectrometry analysis. 
Stable isotope dilution liquid chromatography-mass spectrometry analysis. 
Mouse serum analysis. Samples were analysed on a Thermo TSQ Quantiva- 
Prelude SPLC system (Thermo Scientific) with Aria MX 2.1 and Tracefinder 
3.2.368.22 software for instrument controls and quantitation. Analyte separation 
was achieved with an Accucore 50 mm X 3 mm, 2.6 um C18 column (Thermo 
Scientific) using a mobile phase of liquid chromatography-mass spectrometry- 
grade methanol and water (Thermo Scientific), a gradient of 25-100% methanol 
and a flow rate of 0.6 ml min". Steroids were ionized by electrospray ionization 
and in positive ion mode. Multiple reaction monitoring was used to follow mass 
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transitions for the oximes of deoxycorticosterone (m/z: 361.2/124.1) and ds- 
deoxycorticosterone (m/z: 369.4/128.1) (Steraloids). Concentrations were 
determined using stable isotope dilution analysis. 

Patient serum analysis. Blood was obtained from prostate cancer patients with 
consent under a protocol approved by the Cleveland Clinic Institutional Review 
Board. Samples were analysed on an ultra-HPLC station (Shimadzu) with a DGU- 
20A3R degasser, two LC-30AD pumps, a SIL-30AC autosampler, a CTO-10A 
column oven and a CBM-20A system controller in tandem with a QTRAP 5500 
mass spectrometer (AB Sciex). The mobile phase consisted of liquid chromato- 
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graphy—mass spectrometry grade (Fisher) methanol:acetonitrile:water (44:36:20). 
Separation of drug metabolites was achieved using a Zorbax Eclipse plus 
150 mm X 2.1 mm, 3.5 jum C18 column (Agilent) at a flow rate of 0.2 ml min |. 
Drug metabolites were ionized using electrospray ionization in positive ion mode. 
Multiple reaction monitoring was used to follow mass transitions for D4A (m/z: 
348.2/156.3), abiraterone (m/z: 350.3/156.1) and d4-cortisol (m/z: 367.1/121.1). 
Standard curves were generated using human serum spiked with known concen- 
trations of each metabolite to enable determination of unknown concentrations 


in patient samples. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | D4A is detectable in patients with prostate cancer 
treated with Abi acetate. a, Mass spectrometry tracings of Abi and D4A in the 
serum of 12 patients treated with Abi acetate. Blood was drawn between 2 and 


2h 
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14 h after the administration of the 1,000 mg daily dose. b, Duration of Abi 
acetate therapy and time from last dose to blood draw for individual patients. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | 3BHSD converts Abi to D4A. a, 3BHSD1 
expression permits catalysis of DHEA to AD. LAPC4 cells were transfected 
with 3BHSD1 or vector and treated with [7H]DHEA. Medium was collected 24 
h later and androgens were separated and quantified by HPLC. b, 3BHSD1 
expression allows conversion of Abi to D4A. LAPC4 cells were transfected with 
3BHSD1 or vector and then treated with Abi. Medium was collected after 24h 
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and D4A and Abi were separated by HPLC. c, 3BHSD enzymatic activity 
present in the mouse adrenal gland but not prostate gland converts Abi to 
D4A. Mouse adrenal and prostate glands were harvested and minced before 
culturing in the presence of media containing Abi. Medium was collected 
after 24 h for separation and quantitation of D4A and Abi by HPLC. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | D4A inhibits 3BHSD1 activity. a, D4A inhibits 
3BHSD1 activity in LNCaP. Cells were treated with (SH]DHEA (DHEA: 
100nM; (H]DHEA, 1,000,000 c.p.m. per well) with 0.1, 1 or 10 uM D4A and 
Abi, for 9 and 24 h. DHEA and AD were separated and quantified by TLC. 
Image] was used to quantify steroids. For ease of comparison, arrows denote 


AD percentage for 0.1 1M D4A and 1 1M Abi treatment groups. b, VCaP 
cells were treated with [*H]DHEA and the indicated concentrations of D4A 
and Abi. The percentages of DHEA and AD were determined by HPLC. 
Experiments were performed with biological replicates (n = 3) and results 
are shown as mean + s.d. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | D4A has a higher affinity for both mutant-type 
AR (LNCaP cells) and wild-type AR (LAPC4 cells) than abiraterone (Abi) 
and bicalutamide (Bic) and inhibits AR chromatin occupancy better than 
Abi. a, Competition plots for D4A, Abi and Bic. b, Competition plots for 
unlabelled R1881 and D4A. Displacement of (PH]R1881 is described in 
Methods. Experiments were performed with biological replicates (n = 3) 
and results are shown as mean = s.d. c, D4A inhibition of AR chromatin 
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occupancy is superior to Abi. LNCaP cells were treated with the indicated 
concentrations of DHT, D4A, Abi and enzalutamide (Enz) for 3 h. AR 
chromatin occupancy for PSA, TMPRSS2 and FKBP5 was detected with ChIP. 
Experiments were performed with technical replicates (n = 3) and results are 
shown as mean + s.d. All experiments were repeated independently at least 


three times. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | D4A inhibits expression of androgen-responsive 
genes. a, D4A inhibits PSA expression in LAPC4 cells. Cells were treated with 
DHT (0.5 nM), DHEA (40 nM) or R1881 (0.1 nM) with or without Abi or 
D4A (1 1M) for 24 h. b, D4A inhibits PSA expression in LAPC4 in a dose- 
dependent manner. c, D4A inhibits AR target gene expression in C4-2 cells. 
Cells were treated with vehicle control (Ctrl), DHT (0.5 nM) or DHEA (40 nM) 


with or without Abi (1 1M), D4A (1 1M) or Enz (1 1M) for 24 h. d, D4A is 
comparable to Enz in inhibiting DHT-induced target gene expression in 
VCaP cells. Gene expression was assessed in triplicate, detected by qPCR and 
normalized to RPLPO. Experiments were performed with technical replicates 
(n = 3) and results are shown as mean = s.d. All experiments were repeated 
independently at least three times. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | D4A impedes VCaP xenograft growth. *P < 0.05 
and **P < 0.01 for the difference between D4A (n = 10 mice) and AA (n = 10 
mice) treatment groups. N = 9 mice for the control group. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | D4A does not increase deoxycorticosterone 
concentrations. Serum of mice undergoing long-term treatment with D4A 
was collected and deoxycorticosterone concentrations were determined by 
liquid chromatography—mass spectrometry. Compared with control mice 
injected with vehicle, D4A does not increase deoxycorticosterone concen- 
trations. For both D4A and control groups, n = 9 biological replicates (mice). 
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Improving survival by exploiting tumour 
dependence on stabilized mutant p53 for treatment 


E. M. Alexandrova', A. R. Yallowitz!*, D. Lit, S. Xu', R. Schulz’, D. A. Proia’, G. Lozano*, M. Dobbelstein? & U. M. Moll)? 


Missense mutations in p53 generate aberrant proteins with abro- 
gated tumour suppressor functions that can also acquire oncogenic 
gain-of-function activities that promote malignant progression, 
invasion, metastasis and chemoresistance’ >. Mutant p53 (mutp53) 
proteins undergo massive constitutive stabilization specifically in 
tumours, which is the key requisite for the acquisition of gain-of- 
functions activities**. Although currently 11 million patients 
worldwide live with tumours expressing highly stabilized mutp53, 
it is unknown whether mutp53 is a therapeutic target in vivo. Here 
we use a novel mutp53 mouse model expressing an inactivatable 
R248Q hotspot mutation (floxQ) to show that tumours depend on 
sustained mutp53 expression. Upon tamoxifen-induced mutp53 
ablation, allotransplanted and autochthonous tumours curb their 
growth, thus extending animal survival by 37%, and advanced 
tumours undergo apoptosis and tumour regression or stagnation. 
The HSP90/HDAC6 chaperone machinery, which is significantly 
upregulated in cancer compared with normal tissues, is a major 
determinant of mutp53 stabilization” '*. We show that long-term 
HSP90 inhibition significantly extends the survival of mutp53 
Q/— (R248Q allele”) and H/H (R172H allele*) mice by 59% 
and 48%, respectively, but not their corresponding p53~/~ (also 
known as Trp53~’~) littermates. This mutp53-dependent drug 
effect occurs in H/H mice treated with 17 DMAG+SAHA and in 
H/H and Q/— mice treated with the potent Hsp90 inhibitor gane- 
tespib. Notably, drug activity correlates with induction of mutp53 
degradation, tumour apoptosis and prevention of T-cell lympho- 
magenesis. These proof-of-principle data identify mutp53 as an 
actionable cancer-specific drug target. 

Tumour-promoting gain-of-function activities of missense mutp53 
alleles are demonstrated by knock-in mouse models'~ and in patients 
with Li-Fraumeni syndrome carrying germline TP53 missense muta- 
tions. Li-Fraumeni syndrome patients with TP53 missense mutations 
have earlier cancer onset than patients with loss of p53 expression’*"*. 
Strikingly, p53R248Q/+ Li-Fraumeni syndrome patients have higher 
tumour numbers and shorter tumour-free survival by 10.5 years 
than p53null/+ patients’. A key feature and prerequisite for gain-of- 
function is that mutp53 proteins undergo massive stabilization 
specifically in tumours**. 

RNA-interference-mediated depletion of mutp53 produces marked 
cytotoxic effects in human cancer cells in culture and xenograft 
models'*. Notably, mutp53 knockdown in orthotopic allografts of 
Kras°'*? pancreatic murine cancer cells dramatically reduced their 
metastatic ability’®. Together, this provides a strong rationale for test- 
ing mutp53-destabilizing cancer therapy in vivo. If confirmed, it might 
establish mutp53 as an important direct drug target in many cancer 
patients. To validate this rigorously, we generated conditional inacti- 
vatable p53 R248Q (floxQ) mice (Extended Data Fig. la-c) with a 
Rosa26CreERT2 (ERT2) knock-in allele, which mirror the constitu- 
tive R248Q (Q) mice’ in tumour spectrum and survival (Extended 
Data Fig. 1d). Tamoxifen/4-hydroxytamoxifen (4OHT) treatment 


activates CreERT2, causing deletion of the floxQ allele (with up to 90% 
efficiency) and cell death in primary T-cell lymphoma cultures, but not 
in various controls (Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. le). Likewise, 
transplantation assays into immunocompromised hosts (subcutan- 
eous and tail vein allografts, prophylactic and therapeutic treatments) 
showed that floxQ deletion markedly inhibited tumour growth in vivo 
(Fig. la-d and Extended Data Fig. 1f-h) and prolonged survival of 
recipients compared with controls (Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 1f). 
These data strongly suggest tumour dependence on sustained high 
levels of mutp53. 

Importantly, clinically advanced autochthonous tumours in floxQ/— 
mice responded to mutp53 ablation with regression or stagnation 
(Fig. 2a—c and Extended Data Fig. 2a). Mechanistically, this was due 
to marked tumour apoptosis (Fig. 2d), but not cell cycle arrest 
(Extended Data Fig. 2b). Notably, mutp53 ablation was also assoc- 
iated with strong suppression of lung metastasis, contrasting with 
large metastatic nodules in controls (Fig. 2e). Moreover, mutp53 
ablation in floxQ/— mice with early disease (10 weeks old) (Fig. 2f) 
extended median overall and T-lymphoma-specific survival by 37% 
from 128 to 175 days (Fig. 2g and Extended Data Fig. 2c). Notably, the 
improved overall survival of floxQ/— mice, which normally have a 
significantly shorter lifespan than p53-null littermates” (Extended 
Data Fig. 1d), now resembled that of p53-null mice (Extended Data 
Fig. 2d), while their T-lymphoma-specific survival now extended 
beyond that of p53-null mice (Extended Data Fig. 2e). This further 
indicates that tumours driven by mutp53 depend on stabilized 
mutp53. In support, at endpoint (death), most tumours of all types 
(17/23, 74%) from floxQ/— mice that were tamoxifen-treated at 
10 weeks were again composed of 100% mutp53-overexpressing 
cells (Fig. 2h and Extended Data Fig. 2f). This indicates strong select- 
ive pressure for the small minority of non-recombined mutp53- 
positive cells outcompeting the majority of recombined cells. It is 
tempting to speculate that complete allele removal would have further 
improved survival. Thus, these data establish for the first time that 
continued expression of stabilized mutp53 is essential for tumour 
maintenance in vivo. 

The HSP90 chaperone machinery is highly activated in cancers 
compared with normal tissues and renders them resistant to proteo- 
toxic stress by supporting proper folding of conformationally aberrant 
oncoproteins including mutp53 (refs 17, 18). Thus, cancer cells have a 
far smaller tolerance for HSP90 inhibition. We and others previously 
showed that HSP90 and its obligatory positive regulator, cytosolic 
HDAC6, are major determinants of mutp53_ stabilization”. 
Importantly, deletion of HSF1, the master transcriptional activator 
of the inducible heat-shock response including HSP90, dramatically 
suppresses oncogenicity in mutp53 H/+ mice, but has no effect in p53- 
null mice’””*. These data clearly indicate that tumorigenicity of the H 
allele—but not of p53-null—strongly depends on Hsf1-mediated cha- 
perone support, mainly HSP90. 17AAG and its hydrophilic derivative 
17DMAG are ansamycin-derived highly specific first-generation 
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Figure 1 | Genetic ablation of mutp53 curbs 
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Hsp90 inhibitors (Hsp90i)’”. Likewise, histone deacetylase inhibitors, 
including FDA-approved SAHA, are promising anti-cancer drugs whose 
actions involve hyperacetylation of histone and select non-histone tar- 
gets including HDAC6, thus indirectly inhibiting Hsp90 (ref. 21). 

The cytotoxicity of 17AAG/SAHA in mutp53 cancer cells, despite 
being pleiotropic drugs, is largely due to the destabilization of mutp53 
protein via Hsp90/HDAC6 inhibition'’’*. Moreover, owing to com- 
plementary drug targets, 17AAG/SAHA treatment caused synergistic 
cytotoxicity in human breast-cancer cells compared with monother- 
apy''. Likewise, 17AAG and SAHA synergized in T47D (p53L194F) 
xenografts in vivo (Extended Data Fig. 3). SAHA or 17AAG alone were 
effective in blocking tumour growth of parental MDA231 (p53R280K) 
cells, but lost their efficacy when excess ectopic mutp53 was present. 
Only the combination of both drugs overcame this block (Fig. 3a). To 
translate the genetic proof-of-principle results from floxQ/— mice 
(Figs 1, 2) towards clinical application, we performed long-term treat- 
ments with 17DMAG+SAHA in mutp53R172H (H) mice’. Starting 
at 8 weeks when most H/H mice exhibited early intrathymic 
T-lymphoma (Fig. 3b), H/H and p53-null mice were treated lifelong 
with 17DMAG+SAHA versus vehicles. Strikingly, HSP90 inhibition 
benefited only H/H but not p53-null mice, extending their overall 
survival from a median 140 to 182 days (P<0.001, Fig. 3c). 
Moreover, drug treatment improved survival of H/H mice beyond that 
of p53-null mice (Fig. 3d). For T-lymphoma-specific survival, again 
only H/H but not p53-null controls benefited from 17DMAG+SAHA 
treatment (P< 0.001, Fig. 3e). These data strongly support the idea 
that tumours expressing mutp53 depend on its presence and fun- 
damentally differ in their oncogenic wiring from p53-null tumours. 
Moreover, the mechanism of action of these pleiotropic HSP90 inhi- 
bitors is mutp53-dependent. 

Analysis of vehicle- and drug-treated thymic tissues at death for 
evidence of drug activity showed HSP90i activity (marked by transient 
induction of HSF1 target Hsp70 (ref. 22)), but this did not significantly 
prevent tumours in p53-null mice (Fig. 3f). In contrast, in H/H mice, 
when the drug worked (Hsp70 induced, mutp53 undetectable) it 
apparently prevented T-lymphoma formation in every case since we 
found only normal thymic tissues (Fig. 3f, ‘p53H/H normal thymus’ 
mice 7-14, plus 12 mice analysed by autopsy). In contrast, in all six 
T-lymphomas that arose despite drug treatment, the drugs failed to 
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inhibit HSP90 (Hsp70 not induced) (Fig. 3f, 6/26 (23%) escapers). 
Mechanistically, NQO1 (NAD(P)H:quinone oxido-reductase) is 
required to activate 17DMAG by metabolizing its quinone moiety, 
and NQO1 downregulation is a predictive biomarker for resistance 
to this ansamycin class of Hsp90i****. Indeed, we observed reduced 
NQO1 expression in escaper versus responder T-lymphomas 
(Fig. 3g). In sum, HSP90 inhibition prevented the development of 
T-lymphomas in mutp53 mice. 

To reduce complexity and dosing of the combinatorial anti- HSP90 
treatment, we eliminated HDAC inhibition and replaced 17DMAG 
with the highly potent synthetic Hsp90i ganetespib. Ganetespib has 
demonstrated a favourable safety profile in more than 1,200 cancer 
patients treated so far, and is currently being evaluated in 11 clinical 
trials including a phase 3 lung cancer trial (www.syntapharma. 
com)**”*, On a molar basis, ganetespib is >50-fold more potent than 
17AAG in degrading mutp53 and killing mutp53 cancer cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a—c). Moreover, ganetespib destabilized mutp53 
but not wild-type p53 in human tumour cells and xenografts 
(Extended Data Fig. 4d-f). Ganetespib also induced markedly more 
apoptosis in Q/— versus p53-null T-lymphoma cells (Extended Data 
Fig. 4g, h). Likewise, ganetespib strongly suppressed tumour growth in 
allografts of Q/— T- and B-lymphomas treated with prophylactic and 
therapeutic protocols (Fig. 4a, b and Extended Data Fig. 4i, j). Notably, 
this in vivo drug effect, marked by Hsp70 induction, correlated per- 
fectly with mutp53 destabilization and induction of apoptosis within 
24 h upon repeated dosing (Fig. 4c, d). Moreover, ganetespib syner- 
gized with conventional chemotherapy such as cyclophosphamide 
(Fig. 4e and Extended Data Fig. 4k). 

Encouraged by these data, we performed long-term treatments of 
early disease (8 weeks) H/H and Q/— (Fig. 2f, 3b) versus their respect- 
ive p53 ‘~ controls (note, they differ in genetic background”?”””*) 
with one weekly dose of ganetespib (50 mg per kg) or vehicle lifelong. 
Strikingly, ganetespib benefited only mutp53 mice, representing a 
structural mutant (H allele) and a DNA-contact mutant (Q allele), 
but not p53-null mice, extending median overall survival of H/H mice 
from 157 to 233 days (48%, Fig. 4f) and Q/— mice from 146 to 232 days 
(59%, Fig. 4g). Q/— T-lymphoma-specific survival was also greatly 
extended (Fig. 4h). Importantly, clinically advanced autochthonous 
tumours in Q/— mice responded to ganetespib with regression or 
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Figure 2 | Mutp53 ablation in floxQ/— mice causes autochthonous tumour 
regression or stagnation and extends survival. a, Fold growth over time until 
endpoint of clinically advanced tumours in floxQ/—;ERT2/+ mice imaged by 
ultrasound and treated with tamoxifen or oil (beginning at day 0, arrowhead); 
normalized to initial tumour size. b, Daily growth rates of individual tumours 
during the first 5-12 days of tamoxifen/oil treatment (left), and mean + s.e.m. 
of all tumours (right). Unpaired two-tailed Student’s t-test. #, sarcomas; all 
others are T-lymphomas. c, Representative examples of sagittal ultrasound 
images of T-lymphomas in tamoxifen-treated floxQ/—;ERT2/+ and control 
mice. d, Genetic ablation of mutp53 in autochthonous tumours induces 


stagnation (Fig. 4i). H/H mice, whose lifespan is normally identical to 
p53-null mice’, responded to ganetespib with improved survival beyond 
p53-null controls (Fig. 4j), whereas Q/— mice, whose lifespan is signifi- 
cantly shorter than p53-nulls* (Extended Data Fig. 1d), showed 
improved survival now resembling p53-nulls (Extended Data Fig. 41). 
The fact that ganetespib and genetic mutp53 removal (Extended Data 
Fig. 2d) both cause floxQ/— survival to overlap with p53-null mice 
supports the idea that ganetespib targets mutp53. However, ganetespib 
improved survival more efficiently than genetic mutp53 ablation 
(Extended Data Fig. 4m), probably because of persistent destabilization 
of mutp53 compared with incomplete genetic ablation at 10 weeks. 
Other tumour-promoting Hsp90 clients might also be inhibited by 
ganetespib, contributing to the difference. Overall, these data indicate 
that the effect of ganetespib is largely due to targeting mutp53, as it had 
no effect in p53-null mice (Fig. 4f, g). Moreover, consistent with superior 
potency of ganetespib versus 17DMAG+SAHA, weekly ganetespib 
monotherapy improved overall survival more efficiently than near-daily 
17DMAG+SAHA therapy (Extended Data Fig. 4n). 

Ganetespib treatment also correlated with absence of T-lymphomas 
in two of two Q/— sibling pairs, while dimethylsulphoxide (DMSO)- 
treated siblings exhibited large T-lymphomas (Fig. 4k). Finally, thymic 
tissues of Q/— mice analysed at death again showed that when HSP90 
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apoptosis. Immunostaining for mutp53 and cleaved caspase 3 in representative 
control and mutp53-ablated T-lymphomas. e, Lung metastasis in these mice by 
haematoxylin and eosin (H&E) and p53 immunostaining. f, Organ-confined 
disease in young floxQ/— mice indicated by p53 immunostaining of malignant 
thymic cell clones. WT, wild type. g, Kaplan-Meier analysis and log rank 
statistics comparing cancer-related overall survival of floxQ/—;ERT2/+ versus 
Q/—;ERT2/+ and ps3 / ~;ERT2/+ mice. Animals were treated once (arrow) at 
10 weeks with tamoxifen or oil for 5 consecutive days. h, p53 immunostaining 
at endpoint (death) of representative T-lymphomas (see also Extended Data 


Fig. 2f). 


inhibition was achieved (Hsp70 induced), mutp53 T-lymphomagenesis 
was prevented (Fig. 41), while all five T-lymphomas that arose despite 
ganetespib again showed no evidence of drug activity (no Hsp70 induc- 
tion) (Fig. 41, 5/23 (22%) escapers). In colorectal cancers we recently 
identified a major resistance mechanism for ganetespib (but not other 
classes of Hsp90i) via upregulation of the drug-conjugating enzyme 
UGTIA in tumour cells, causing drug efflux and tumour protection”. 
However, in mutp53 T-lymphomas, UGT1A (messenger RNA and 
protein) did not correlate with ganetespib resistance, necessitating 
future analysis to identify alternative mechanisms. Overall, these data 
indicate tumour dependence on high levels of mutp53 and demonstrate 
mutp53-dependent drug effects. 

Missense mutp53 is highly expressed in 40-50% of all human 
tumours. One therapeutic strategy considered for nearly two decades 
is to develop small compounds capable of restoring the lost wild-type 
function of mutp53 proteins*®. In the face of this daunting and 
still elusive goal, the results presented here show that eliminating 
stabilized mutp53 proteins can have positive therapeutic effects in vivo, 
even in the absence of wild-type p53, since such tumours show exploi- 
table dependence on their gain-of-function. Targeting HSP90 repre- 
sents the first and currently only viable clinical strategy to achieve 
this goal. 
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Figure 3 | Pharmacological inhibition of the mutp53 stabilizing HSP90/ 
HDAC6 axis with 17DMAG+SAHA prolongs survival of H/H mice in a 
mutp53-dependent manner. a, 17AAG and SAHA synergize in degrading 
mutp53 and suppressing growth of subcutaneous xenografts of MDA231 cells 
expressing excess ectopic p53R280K. Mean = s.e.m.; n, number of xenografts, 


c-e, cancer-related overall survival (c, d) and T-lymphoma-specific survival 
(e) of 7DMAG+SAHA-treated mutp53 H/H and p53-null mice, Kaplan- 
Meier analyses, log rank statistics. f, Immunoblot of p53 and Hsp70 in thymic 
tissues at endpoint from mice shown in e; each lane represents a different 
vehicle- or drug-treated mouse. g, Real-time PCR analysis of NQOJ in 
representative responder and escaper H/H T-lymphomas from f. 


unpaired one-tailed Student’s t-test. b, Organ-confined disease in young H/H 
mice, indicated by p53 immunostaining of malignant thymic cell clones. 
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Figure 4 | Treatment of H/H and Q/— mice with 
ganetespib suppresses tumour growth and 
extends survival in a mutp53-dependent manner. 
a, b, Prophylactic (a) and therapeutic (b) treatment 
of subcutaneous Q/— allografts with ganetespib 
(ganet.) or vehicle (DMSO). a, Arrowhead, tumour 
cell injection. b, Initial allograft volume and mass at 
endpoint, mean + s.e.m., unpaired two-tailed 
Student’s t-test; n, number of allografts. c, d, Time 
course of mutp53 levels and apoptosis (cleaved 
caspase 3) in ganetespib-treated (arrows) Q/— 
subcutaneous T-lymphoma allografts, analysed by 
immunoblot (c) and immunostaining 

(d). Asterisks mark non-specific bands 

(c). Enlarged panels after the first and second doses 
(d, far right) immunostained for p53 (arrows), 
dead cells stain blue. e, Growth of subcutaneous 
Q/— T-lymphoma allografts treated once (arrow) 
with ganetespib or cyclophosphamide alone or in 
combination. Mean + s.e.m., unpaired two-tailed 
Student’s t-test; n, number of allografts, *P <0.05, 
**P <0.01 (single drugs versus combination). 
f-h, Kaplan-Meier analysis and log rank statistics 
of cancer-related overall survival (f, g) and 
T-lymphoma-specific survival (h) of mutp53 H/H, 
Q/— and their respective p53 / ~ controls. i, Fold 
growth over time of clinically advanced Q/— and 
p53 ‘~ T-lymphomas imaged by ultrasound and 
treated with ganetespib. Mean + s.e.m., unpaired 
two-tailed Student’s t-test; n, number of tumours, 
*P <0.05. j, Comparison of overall survival of 
ganetespib-treated mutp53 H/H and their 
respective p53 / ~ controls, shown in 

f. k, 1, Immunoblot analysis of thymic tissues from 
same-litter siblings (k) and from Q/— mice from 
h at endpoint. Each lane represents individual 
DMSO- or ganetespib-treated mice. 
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METHODS 

Generation of floxQ;ERT2 mice. The floxed HUPKI (humanized p53 knock-in) 
p53R248Q allele (referred to as floxQ) was generated by introducing loxP sites 
flanking exons 2-10 of the p53 locus where mouse exons 4-9 were replaced with 
human exons 4-9 containing a p53 R248Q mutation in exon 7, as described in 
Extended Data Fig. la-c. The p53foxQ * mice were crossed with p53 /~ mice ona 
129SvImJ/C57Bl6J mixed background as previously described’ to generate 
p53"*2’~ animals. The p53"*2~ animals were then intercrossed with p532— 
animals (previously described in ref. 2) to generate p53"? mice ona 129SvImJ/ 
C57B16] background. Rosa267eERT2/CreERT2 ice (referred to as ERT2) ona pure 
C57Bl6J background*' were purchased from The Jackson Laboratory (stock 
008463) and intercrossed with the mixed p53 /~ animals to generate 
p53’ ;Rosa26"""”/ ERT2 mice. The p53 / ~;Rosa26E!/ ERT2 mice were inter- 
crossed with p53"*2/2 or p53~/~ to generate the p53"2/~;Rosa26"*"/*, 
p53 ~;Rosa26"!?/* and p53 / ~;Rosa26F!/* cohorts. 

Mutant p53 (mutp53) knock-in mice for long-term drug studies. The 
po3e7?H/R172H mice (referred to as H/H) and their corresponding p53/~ con- 
trols on a pure C57Bl6J background were previously described*”’. HUPKI 
p53*48Q'~ mice (referred to as Q/—) and their corresponding p53 /~ controls 
on a 129SvImJ/C57BI6J mixed background were also previously described*”*. 
Note that two different p53 /~ control strains were used as corresponding genetic 
background-matching controls for H/H mice (pure C57BL/6] background) versus 
Q/— mice (mixed 129SvImJ/C57Bl6J background). Mice were monitored twice a 
week and euthanized when animals appeared moribund or the largest palpable 
tumour reached 2 cm? or ulcerated. Males and females were used at 1:1 ratio 
(except for Nu/Nu mice, only males were used). According to Stony Brook 
University Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (IACUC) guidelines 
and our approved protocol, the maximum tumour burden per mouse was 4 cm’, 
which was strictly followed in all experiments. Time of euthanasia was considered 
endpoint. All animals were treated humanely and according to the guidelines by 
the IACUC of Stony Brook University. 

Lymphoma cell isolation and allograft transplants. Primary T-lymphoma cells 
were isolated by mechanically mincing T-lymphoma tumours with a razor blade 
for 1 min, followed by 5 min incubation with 5 ml red blood cell lysis buffer at 
22°C. Lymphoma medium (5 ml) (1:1 DMEM/IMDM supplemented with 10% 
FBS, .-glutamine, penicillin/streptomycin, antibiotic/antimycotic, B-mercap- 
toethanol; all from Gibco) was added and cells were passed through a 40 um nylon 
cell strainer (Falcon) to remove cell clumps. Cells were spun down and resus- 
pended in lymphoma medium. Primary B-lymphoma cells were isolated similarly, 
except for the addition of 100 ul of 3 M sodium acetate during mincing to prevent 
blood coagulation and a second round of red blood cell lysis buffer/lymphoma 
medium/spinning. Freshly isolated live B- and T-lymphoma cells were counted 
and either frozen or immediately used for in vitro studies or transplantations 
(allografts). For subcutaneous transplantation, 6- to 7-week-old Nu/Nu males 
(Harlan, strain Hsd:Athymic Nude-Foxn1™) were injected into four dorsal sites 
with 10° lymphoma cells per site suspended in 3:1 PBS/Matrigel (BD Biosciences). 
For intravenous tail vein injections, 10° cells in PBS were injected per Nu/Nu 
recipient. 

Removal of the conditional floxQ allele. To remove the floxQ allele in cells in 
vitro, T-lymphoma cells (15 X 10° live cells per 6 cm dish) grown in lymphoma 
medium were treated with 1 1M 4OHT (Sigma H7904) in EtOH for the times 
indicated in Extended Data Fig. le. 

To remove the floxQ allele in T-lymphoma allografts, randomly assigned mice 
were injected intraperitoneally with 100 mg per kg or 150 mg per kg tamoxifen 
(Sigma T5648) in corn oil, or with corn oil alone, as indicated in Fig. 1 and 
Extended Data Fig. 1. For the prophylactic protocol typically nine daily intraper- 
itoneal injections beginning 2 days before lymphoma cell transplantation were 
given. For the therapeutic protocol five to seven daily intraperitoneal injections 
were given after at least two out of four palpable tumours had appeared. 

For autochthonous tumours, to remove the floxQ allele in mice with early 
organ-confined disease, randomly assigned 10-week-old animals were injected 
intraperitoneal with 100 mg per kg tamoxifen in corn oil, or corn oil alone, daily 
for 5 consecutive days (Fig. 2f-h and Extended Data Fig. 2c-f). As a pre-set 
criterion, animals that died from non-cancer-related causes (the minority) 
were excluded from subsequent analyses. To treat clinically advanced tumours 
(Fig. 2a-e), animals were monitored weekly by ultrasound imaging using the 
Visual Sonics Vevo 770 High-Resolution Imaging System. When tumours had 
reached 150 mm’ on average (ranging from 86 to 218 mm’), mice were injected 
with 150 mg per kg tamoxifen daily for 7 days, followed by 100 mg per kg three 
times a week, or with oil, until they needed to be killed (endpoint). To follow the 
response in vivo, tumours were imaged weekly by ultrasound and tumour volume 
was calculated using Vevo 770 V3.0.0 software. 
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Hsp90 inhibitor studies. HSP90 is crucial for cancer cell survival’. Cultured cells 
were treated with 2.5 uM or 5 uM 17-allylamino-17-demethoxygeldanamycin 
(17AAG, LC Laboratories, A-6880) or 5-500 nM ganetespib in DMSO for 24 h 
or 48 h. For xenografts, human cancer cells were subcutaneously injected into 
nude mice (0.5 Mio cells per site in 100 jl Matrigel, four sites per mouse). Tumours 
became visible around day 10. For Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 3, treatment of 
10 mg per kg 17AAG and/or 25 mg per kg SAHA (vorinostat/suberoylanilide 
hydroxamic acid, LC Laboratories, V-8477) in DMSO or vehicle control was 
started at day 24 every other day, with endpoint at day 44 or earlier in the few 
cases where tumours became ulcerated. 

For 17DMAG+SAHA treatments of H/H and corresponding p53! 
mice, 17DMAG _ (17-dimethylaminoethylamino-17-demethoxygeldanamycin, 
LC Laboratories D-3440), a hydrophilic derivative of 17AAG*’, was dissolved in 
5% (w/v) hydroxypropyl-B-cyclodextrin (HOP-B-CD) (Sigma 332607), and 
SAHA (LC Laboratories V-8477) was dissolved in a 5 M equivalent of HOP-f- 
CD as previously described**. Equal volumes of 17DMAG and SAHA (or both 
vehicle solutions) were combined and frozen in aliquots until use. Starting at 8 
weeks of age, randomly assigned animals received 100 1l intraperitoneal injections 
of 10 mg per kg 17DMAG plus 25 mg per kg SAHA, or 100 pil HOP-B-CD vehicle, 
for 5 days a week until endpoint (death). As a pre-set criterion, animals that 
died from non-cancer-related causes (the minority) were excluded from sub- 
sequent analyses. 

For ganetespib treatments of H/H and Q/— mice and their corresponding 
p53‘ control cohorts, ganetespib (aka STA-9090, Synta Pharmaceuticals) was 
dissolved in 10% DMSO/18% cremophor/3.6% dextrose (“10/18 DRD’) as prev- 
iously described**. For reference, rodents safely tolerate doses of ganetespib of up 
to 150 mg per kg once weekly or 75 mg per kg twice weekly**. Randomly assigned 
animals received freshly prepared ganetespib or the corresponding volume of 10/ 
18 DRD vehicle by tail vein injection as follows: 50 mg per kg ganetespib once a 
week starting at 8 weeks of age until death for the treatment of autochthonous 
tumours (including the sibling analysis in Fig. 4j); 75 mg per kg ganetespib twice a 
week for the treatment of T- and B-lymphoma allografts (beginning 1 day before 
lymphoma transplantation in the prophylactic protocol, or beginning when at 
least two out of four palpable tumours per mouse had appeared in the therapeutic 
protocol); 150 mg per kg of ganetespib once or twice for acute high-dose treatment 
(Fig. 4c, d). As a pre-set criterion, animals that died from non-cancer-related 
causes (the minority) were excluded from subsequent analyses. For the sibling 
analysis (Fig. 4j), the sisters were killed at 90 days and the brothers at 148 days, each 
24 h after their last treatment, and their thymic tissues were subjected to immu- 
noblot analysis. Cyclophosphamide was dissolved in PBS and injected intraper- 
itoneal at indicated doses. 

Human cancer cell lines. Breast cancer MDA231 (p53R280K, HTB-26), 
MDA468 (p53R273K, HTB-132), T47D (p53L194F, HTB-133), SKBR3 
(p53R175H, HTB-30), prostate cancer DU145 (p53P223L and p53V274F, HTB- 
81), non-small-cell lung cancer H1975 (p53R273H, CRL-5908) and ovarian can- 
cer cell line ES2 (p53S241F, CRL-1978) were purchased from the American Type 
Culture Collection. The ovarian cancer lines EFO21 (p53C124R, ACC-235) and 
COLO704 (p53wt, ACC-198) were purchased from Deutsche Sammlung von 
Mikroorganismen und Zellkulturen. The ovarian cancer cell line COV434 
(p53wt) was purchased from Sigma-Aldrich (07071909). The ovarian cancer cell 
line HOC7 (p53C275F) was a gift from N. Concin. Paired parental MDA231 and 
MDA231+R280K cells stably overexpressing pcDNA3 vector or pcDNA3- 
p53R280K plasmids, respectively, were generated by transfection and selection. 
All cells were cultured in DMEM/10% FCS and tested negative for mycoplasma. 
No further authentication of cell lines was performed. 

Cell death. Cell death was determined by CellTiter-Blue Cell Viability Assay 
(Promega G808A) according to the manufacturer’s instructions, in six-well plate 
format with five Mio lymphoma cells per well or 150,000 human cancer cells per 
well. Cells were treated as indicated and fluorescence was detected by FILTERmax 
F5 (Molecular Devices). Trypan Blue exclusion assays were done by direct manual 
counting of transparent (live) cells in a haemocytometer and normalizing counts 
to vehicle control. 

Immunohistochemistry and immunoblot analysis. For immunohistochemical 
analysis, tumours were fixed in formalin, embedded in paraffin and sectioned 
(5 um). Slides were deparaffinized and boiled in citrate buffer (10 mM, pH 6.0, 
35 min) for antigen retrieval, blocked in 10% goat serum and incubated with 
primary antibodies (mutp53, Santa Cruz FL393, sc-6243, 1:500; cleaved caspase 
3, Cell Signaling 9661, 1:500; phosphor-S28 histone H3, Abcam ab32388, 1:300) 
for 2 h at room temperature. After PBS washing, slides were incubated with 
biotinylated secondary antibody and HRP-streptavidin using the Histostain SP 
Broad Spectrum kit (Invitrogen 959943B), stained with DAB substrate with hae- 
matoxylin counterstain and coverslipped. Immunoblots were performed using 
20 ug of total protein extract from tumours or tumour cells with the following 
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antibodies: mutp53 (FL-393, Santa Cruz, sc-6243; DO1, Santa Cruz sc-126), 
Hsp70 (Enzo C92F3A-5), PARP (Cell Signaling 9542), cleaved PARP (Cell 
Signaling 9541), cleaved caspase 3 (Cell Signaling 9661), Chk1 (Cell Signaling 
2360), CDK1 (Millipore MAB8878), MAPK (Millipore 05-157), actin 
(Thermo Scientific MS-1295-P0), Hsc70 (Santa Cruz, sc-7298), GAPDH (Santa 
Cruz, sc-25778). 

Quantitative PCR analysis. Total RNA was isolated using TRIzol reagent 
(Invitrogen) and 2 pg was reverse-transcribed with random primers and 
SuperScript II Reverse Transcriptase (Invitrogen 18064-014). Real-time PCR 
was performed in duplicates with QuantiTect SYBR Green Mix (Qiagen 
204143) using the MJ Research DNA Engine Opticon 2 machine. Primers for 
mouse NQOI were: 5’ TGGCCGAACACAAGAAGCTG 3’ (forward), 5’ 
GCTACGAGCACTCTCTCAAACC 3’ (reverse). NQO1 expression was normal- 
ized to the housekeeping gene HPRT. 

Statistics. Statistical tests with appropriate underlying assumptions on data dis- 
tribution and variance characteristics were used. Kaplan-Meier analyses with log 
rank statistics for animal survival curves were generated using SigmaPlot-Systat 
software version 11. Note: in Figs 3e and 4h, dots represent censored animals, 
namely mice dead owing to cancer types other than T-lymphomas. Each line ends 


when the last animal dies (if caused by T-lymphoma, the line goes down to zero; 
if caused by another cancer type, the animal is censored and the line stops with 
a dot). 

An unpaired two-tailed Student’s t-test was used to analyse tumour measure- 
ments. No statistical method was used to predetermine sample size. No blinding 
was used. All n numbers indicate biological replicates, unless indicated otherwise. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Generation and characterization of the 
conditionally inactivatable p53 flox R248Q allele. a, Mouse exons 4-9 were 
replaced with human exons 4-9 (called HUPKI) containing a p53 R248Q 
mutation in exon 7 (marked by a star). Exons 2-10 were flanked with loxP sites 
in introns 1 and 10 (red arrows) to allow for Cre-targeted removal of the 
mutp53 allele upon addition of tamoxifen/4OHT. A deletable Neo selection 
box was flanked by FRT sites (green). Knock-in mice were mated with FLP mice 
to delete the Neo cassette in vivo, leaving behind the distal loxP site. The ‘floxQ’ 
allele thus has two loxP sites for subsequent Cre deletion. b, For genotyping, the 
Neo-deleted floxQ knock-in allele produces a 657-base-pair amplicon, in 
contrast to the 490-base-pair amplicon derived from the wtp53 allele. c, Normal 
mouse embryo fibroblasts (MEFs) from floxQ/— embryos, which as non- 
malignant cells express non-stabilized mutp53, were adenovirally infected with 
empty vector (—Cre) or Cre-expressing vector (+Cre). Cre-mediated deletion 
of the mutp53 allele was confirmed by immunoblot analysis. d, The floxQ and 
constitutive Q (‘Q’) alleles behave identically in all aspects of gain-of-function 
including overall survival and tumour spectrum (not shown). Both floxQ and Q 
mice predominantly develop aggressive T-lymphomas, with some additional 
B-lymphomas and sarcomas. Also, the RosaCreERT2 allele has no discernable 
impact (data not shown). Kaplan-Meier analysis comparing overall survival of 
floxQ/— (red), Q/— (blue) and p53! (black) mice. Significance was 
assessed by log rank and Wilcoxon tests. e, Deletion of the mutp53 allele 
induces cell death in vitro. Viability of primary T- lymphoma cells freshly 


harvested from floxQ/—;ERT2/+ mice (n = 4) and Q/—;ERT2/+ control mice 
(n = 3), untreated or treated once with 4OHT or vehicle (EtOH) in short-term 
culture for 3-6 days. CellTiter-Blue (CTB) assay, unpaired two-tailed Student’s 
t-test; mean + s.e.m.; n, number of independent T-lymphomas. Bottom, 
corresponding immunoblots of representative T-lymphomas at day 6. 

f, Deletion of mutp53 improves survival of host mice. Therapeutic protocol 
with primary floxQ/— T-lymphomas allotransplanted (black arrow on time 
axis) via subcutaneous injections into SCID mice. After visible tumours 
appeared, SCID mice were treated with daily intraperitoneal injections of oil or 
tamoxifen (star on time axis). Mice were killed when allowable endpoint size 
(1.5 cm?) was reached. Kaplan—Meier analysis, log rank test. Tamoxifen- 
induced allele deletion was strong but incomplete, shown by representative p53 
immunofluorescence staining of tumours at endpoint (4’ ,6-diamidino-2- 
phenylindole (DAPI) counterstain). g, Initial tumour volumes measured before 
treatment was started in the therapeutic protocol of the various groups shown 
in Fig. 1c. Unpaired two-tailed Student’s t-test; mean + s.e.m.; n, number of 
allografts. h, Control for Fig. 1d. Therapeutic treatment of nude mice 
allografted with p53~/~;ERT2/+ T-lymphoma cells and treated with 
tamoxifen (150 mg per kg for 7 days) as indicated in the scheme in Fig. 1c 
(endpoint 2). No response to tamoxifen. Time course, initial allograft 

volume and tumour mass at endpoint. Unpaired two-tailed Student’s t-test; 
mean + s.e.m.; n, number of allografts; NS, not significant. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Mutp53 ablation in floxQ/— mice causes 
autochthonous tumour regression or stagnation and extends T-lymphoma- 
specific survival. a, Time course of imaged tumours, normalized to their initial 
tumour size (same as Fig. 2a but zoomed into the first 12 days of treatment). 
Stagnation or regression of floxQ/—;ERT2/+ tumours treated with tamoxifen, 
in contrast to treated control tumours (floxQ/—;ERT2/+ on oil and 
Q/-;ERT2/+ on tamoxifen) which grow robustly. Symbol #, sarcomas; all 
others are T-lymphomas. b, Similar mitotic index supports the idea that cell 
cycle arrest and senescence are not significantly affected upon genetic mutp53 
ablation in autochthonous T-lymphomas (from Fig. 2a—c) and subcutaneous 
allografts (from Fig. 1c, d). Instead, apoptosis is the main mechanism of tumour 
regression/stagnation. Quantification of phospho-S28 histone H3 (pH3)- 
positive cells in individual autochthonous tumours or allografts. Five (left) or 
three (right) random 40 high-power fields (with no or only minimal 
apoptosis) were counted for each tumour. Mean = s.d. are plotted. 
Representative pH3 immunostainings are shown. c-e, Kaplan-Meier analyses 


and log rank statistics comparing tamoxifen-treated T-lymphoma-specific 
survival (c, e) and overall (d) survival of floxQ/—;ERT2/+ mice versus 
constitutive Q/—;ERT2/+ and p53 / ;ERT2/ + control mice from Fig. 2g. 
Animals were treated once (arrow) at 10 weeks with oil or tamoxifen by 
intraperitoneal injections for 5 consecutive days. f, At endpoint (death), like 
T-lymphomas (Fig. 2h), most sarcomas in tamoxifen-treated floxQ/—;ERT2/+ 
mice are also entirely composed of 

p53-positive cells. This indicates strong selective pressure for mutp53-positive 
tumour cells in that the small minority of non-recombined malignant cells 
outcompeted the vast majority of recombined mutp53-deleted cells and with 
time took over the tumour mass, supporting tumour addiction to high levels of 
mutp53. Out of ten sarcomas, nine (90%) stained positive for p53 and only one 
(10%) was negative for p53. Immunostainings for p53 of representative fibro- 
and angiosarcomas are shown. Note, the blue cells in oil-treated osteosarcoma 
are normal stromal cells. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Synergistic action of 17AAG+SAHA in subcutaneous xenografts of mutp53-harbouring T47D (p53 L194F) human breast cancer 
cells. Representative images of nude mice and their dissected tumours with one Mio cell injected per site. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Ganetespib kills mutp53 human and mouse 

cells in a mutp53-dependent manner. a-c, On a molar basis, ganetespib is 
>50-fold more potent than 17AAG in degrading mutp53 and killing human 
mutp53 cancer cells. MDA468 (p53R280K) (a) and T47D (p53L194F) 

(c) breast cancer cells, as well as ES2 (p53S241F) ovarian cancer cells (b), were 
seeded into six-well plates and treated for 24-48 h. After incubation, dead cells 
were washed off and total protein lysates from only live cells were 
immunoblotted as indicated. CTB assays on parallel cultures for cell viability 
show drug activity. c, SKBR3, (p53R175H) breast cancer cells; DU145, 
heterozygous (p53P223L/V274F) prostate cancer cells. Mean + s.e.m. of four 
(b) or three (c) technical replicas, unpaired two-tailed Student’s t-test. p-Akt 
and p-Erk are also Hsp90 clients; cleaved PARP indicates activated apoptosis. 
d-f, Ganetespib destabilizes mutp53 but not wtp53 in cultured human ovarian 
carcinoma cells EFO21 (p53C124R) and HOC7 (p53C275F) (d), wtp53 
COV434 and COLO704 (e) and in human non-small-cell lung cancer 
xenografts H1975 (p53R273H) (f). Nude mice bearing tumour xenografts (each 
lane is an independent tumour) were treated with a single bolus of DMSO or 
ganetespib (50 mg per kg intravenously), tumours were harvested at baseline 
(30 min), 48 h and 72 h and cells were lysed and immunoblotted as indicated 
(f). Chkl and CDK1 are other Hsp90 clients; cleaved PARP indicates activated 
apoptosis. g, h, Ganetespib decreases stabilized mutp53 levels in live Q/— 
T-lymphoma cells within 24 h, associated with induction of apoptosis. Freshly 
isolated live Q/— T-lymphoma cells were treated with DMSO or 50 nM 
ganetespib for 24 h, followed by immunoblots as indicated, Hsp70 indicates 
drug activity, Hsc70 is the loading control (g), Death curves of freshly isolated 
Q/- and p53"'~ T-lymphoma cells treated with DMSO or 50 nM ganetespib 
for the indicated times, CTB and trypan blue exclusion assays (h). All values are 
relative to DMSO treatment at the same time point. Mean + s.e.m., unpaired 
two-tailed Student’s t-test, n = 4 independent isolates per genotype for every 
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time point, *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01. i, j, Ganetespib suppresses growth of 
subcutaneous allografts of Q/— B-lymphoma. Prophylactic protocol; treatment 
days are indicated in red, tumour cell injection is marked by arrow, time course 
of allograft growth; n, number of allografts (i), Therapeutic protocol (same as in 
Fig. 4b) and tumour mass at endpoint (j). Mean + s.e.m.; unpaired two-tailed 
Student’s t-test; n, number of allografts. k, Ganetespib yields synergistic anti- 
tumour effects in combination with cyclophosphamide. Subcutaneous 
allografts of Q/— and H/H T-lymphoma cells were treated once (arrow) with 
the indicated doses of ganetespib or cyclophosphamide alone or in 
combination. The mean = s.e.m. allograft size for Q/— and H/H at the start of 
treatment was 274 + 36 mm? and 323 + 44 mm’, respectively. Unpaired two- 
tailed Student’s t-test; n, number of allografts. Each single drug is compared 
with the combination. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01.1, Comparison of ganetespib 
treatment of floxQ/— versus corresponding p53 ‘~ control mice from Fig. 4g. 
The floxQ/— mice, which normally have a significantly shorter lifespan than 
p53-null littermates” (median 139 days versus 195 days, respectively, see also 
Extended Data Fig. 1d) respond to ganetespib with significantly longer survival 
(right shift) and now resemble that of p53 ‘~ mice. Kaplan-Meier analysis, log 
rank statistics. m, n, Ganetespib monotherapy once a week improves overall 
survival more efficiently than either genetic mutp53 ablation or 

17DMAG+ SAHA given five times a week. Comparison of Kaplan-Meier 
survival curves (log rank statistics) of tamoxifen-treated floxQ/— animals from 
Fig. 2g and ganetespib-treated floxQ/— animals from Fig. 4g (m). Note, on the 
basis of their phenotypic identity (see Extended Data Fig. 1d), floxQ/— mice 
were used in Fig. 4g in lieu of Q/— to ensure direct comparability with 
tamoxifen treatment. Comparison of Kaplan-Meier survival curves (log rank 
statistics) of 17DMAG+SAHA-treated H/H animals from Fig. 3c and 
ganetespib-treated H/H animals from Fig. 4f (n). 
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A noisy linear map underlies oscillations in cell size 
and gene expression in bacteria 


Yu Tanouchi'*, Anand Pai'*, Heungwon Park***, Shuqiang Huang’, Rumen Stamatov’, Nicolas E. Buchler”* & Lingchong You" 


During bacterial growth, a cell approximately doubles in size 
before division, after which it splits into two daughter cells. This 
process is subjected to the inherent perturbations of cellular 
noise’? and thus requires regulation for cell-size homeostasis. 
The mechanisms underlying the control and dynamics of cell size 
remain poorly understood owing to the difficulty in sizing indi- 
vidual bacteria over long periods of time in a high-throughput 
manner. Here we measure and analyse long-term, single-cell 
growth and division across different Escherichia coli strains and 
growth conditions*. We show that a subset of cells in a population 
exhibit transient oscillations in cell size with periods that stretch 
across several (more than ten) generations. Our analysis reveals 
that a simple law governing cell-size control—a noisy linear 
map—explains the origins of these cell-size oscillations across all 
strains. This noisy linear map implements a negative feedback on 
cell-size control: a cell with a larger initial size tends to divide 
earlier, whereas one with a smaller initial size tends to divide later. 
Combining simulations of cell growth and division with experi- 
mental data, we demonstrate that this noisy linear map generates 
transient oscillations, not just in cell size, but also in constitutive 
gene expression. Our work provides new insights into the 
dynamics of bacterial cell-size regulation with implications for 
the physiological processes involved. 

We used a ‘mother machine’ microfluidic device* and time-lapse 
microscopy to monitor long-term cell-size dynamics in E. coli at the 
single-cell level. The device enables the measurement of cell size and 
gene expression for hundreds of E. coli mother lineages over thousands 
of minutes and also allows continuous medium infusion to maintain 
balanced growth’. We first analysed temporal dynamics of the initial 
cell size (cell size at birth, or Ly) by computing its autocorrelation 
function (ACF). To our initial surprise, some lineages of mother cells 
(30-40%) exhibited long-term oscillations in cell size whose period 
could be longer than 10 generations. These oscillations were masked 
when averaged across the ensemble of all mother lineages (Fig. la—c). 
The periods of these oscillations were variable across lineages. For 
example, the period was about eight generations in one lineage 
(Fig. 1b) but about 16 generations in another (Fig. Ic). 

How these long-term oscillations emerge, and why they have vari- 
able periods and only occur in a subset of cell lineages remain unclear. 
At a fundamental level, oscillations require negative feedback, and we 
attempted to address what might constitute this negative feedback in 
our system. We reasoned that negative feedback emerged from cell- 
size control: to maintain an average cell size over generations, a cell 
may sense its size and adjust either its growth rate (in biomass accu- 
mulation) during a cycle, the length of the cell cycle, or both. Such a 
control mechanism could provide the required negative feedback. 

To test this notion, we measured various growth-related parameters 
(Fig. 1d) as a function of the initial cell size (Fig. le and Extended Data 
Fig. 1). We found that the final cell size (cell size before division, or Ly) 


could be described, on average, by a linear function of the initial cell 
size, Lp = aL; + b (Fig. le). The slope of this linear function (a = 0.871) 
was <2, which reflects negative-feedback control of cell size. We veri- 
fied that this linear function also holds for different growth conditions 
(27 °C and 25 °C) and two other E. coli strains (MG1655 and B/r; data 
sets from a previous study*) (Extended Data Fig. 2). Our data showed 
that both the division ratio (R) and growth rate () were relatively 
independent of initial size (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). However, the 
doubling time (T) was negatively correlated with the initial size 
(Extended Data Fig. 1c), providing the basis for the negative-feedback 
control. That is, a mother cell with smaller initial size tended to grow 
for a longer duration than the average; a mother cell with a larger initial 
size tended to grow for a shorter duration than the average. Recent 
studies*° examining cell-size homeostasis in bacteria also reported this 
observation of modulation of division time. 

On the basis of our observation of a linear relationship between L; 
and Ly, we examined the extent to which a simple autoregressive model 
with noise might explain our experimentally observed data: 


Iy(n+1)=(aL(n)+b+n)/2 (1) 


Here, L,(7) is the initial size at generation n, and n is Gaussian white 
noise, representing the scatter around the linear regression line in 
Fig. le. Using this ‘noisy linear map’ between the initial and final cell 
sizes, we numerically simulated the dynamics of L; in 100 lineages, 
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Figure 1 | Transient oscillations in cell size. a, ACF of all lineages (n = 160) 
and their average (thick red line). b, An example of L; oscillation with a period 
of ~8 generations. c, Another example of L; oscillation with a period of 

~16 generations. d, Definition of growth parameters. e, A noisy linear map 
in cell size control: final cell size (Lg) is plotted against initial cell size (L;) 

(n = 11,168). Black and red lines show binned average and linear regression 
line, respectively. The slope of the regression line (a) is 0.871 with a 95% 
confidence interval of 0.842-0.901. The two dotted lines show y = 2x and 

y = 2b/(2 — a). The error bars indicate the standard deviation of each bin. 
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Figure 2 | Simulated transient cell-size oscillations using the noisy linear 
map (equation (1)). a, ACF of L; for 100 simulations (thin lines). The thick red 
line shows the average ACF; the thick black line shows the theoretical 
calculation. a = 0.871, b = 2.70 lum, and o;, (standard deviation of 7) = 0.548 


each for 70 generations (that is, typical duration in our experiment). 
The ensemble average ACF of the simulated L; dynamics followed a 
simple exponential decay, consistent with the experimental obser- 
vation and theory’, R(t) = (a/2)'"! (Fig. 2a). However, some of the 
individual realizations showed distinct oscillations with variable per- 
iods (Fig. 2b, c). A time-frequency analysis of the simulated L, 
dynamics over longer duration (Methods) showed that the dominant 
frequency in a single lineage changed over time (Extended Data 
Fig. 3a). This indicates that the observed oscillations were transient 
and could arise and disappear in single lineages. 

How cell-size control affects the frequency and amplitude of these 
apparent oscillations is unclear. As indicated by a rescaled equation 
(Methods, equation (2)), the noisy linear map has a single free para- 
meter, a, that dictates the overall temporal dynamics. Biologically, a 
represents the strength of cell-size control; its value can be experiment- 
ally measured and it is probably determined by the molecular mechan- 
isms underlying cell-size control*""* (Supplementary Information) and 
growth conditions. For a = 0, the cell size in one generation is not 
influenced by that in the previous generation (that is, very strong 
regulation); thus the cell-size dynamics are determined by the noise 
term. For 0 < a < 2, the cell size in one generation retains a ‘memory’ 
of the previous generation (that is, weaker regulation). a cannot exceed 
2 because otherwise cell size will grow or shrink without bound. To 
investigate the effect of a on the transient oscillations, we simulated the 
cell-size dynamics for 70 generations using the rescaled linear map 
(equation (2)) with different a values, and compared the probability of 
transient oscillations and frequency of individual cells (Methods). 

The simulation showed that the probability of transient oscillations 
was negligible when a was close to 0; the dynamics were dictated by the 
noise term (Fig. 3a). As a increased, the probability of transient oscil- 
lation also increased and peaked at around a = 1.3, above which it 
started to decline. The linear map acts as a low-pass filter to 7 (Methods 
and equation (3))’. When a = 0, there is no filtering and the system 
contains all frequencies, on average, at the same power. As a increases, 
the system suppresses high-frequency components and concentrates 
the power to the low-frequency domain, and thus slowing down the 
dynamics (Extended Data Fig. 3b). This filtering can generate transient 
low-frequency oscillations in some cells. The subsequent decline can be 
explained by considering how a affects the timescale of the dynamics. 
Our finite observation window (70 generations) limits the lowest 
observable oscillation frequencies, and so an extreme slow-down of 
the dynamics reduces the probability of oscillation for large a. The effect 
of this slowing down is also seen in the oscillation frequency, where the 
oscillation frequency decreases with a and levels off owing to the limited 
observation time window (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 3c). 

The noisy linear map provides a simple explanation for the experi- 
mentally observed oscillations: both the probability of oscillation and 
the range of oscillation frequencies analysed from our experiments 
show excellent agreement with the simulation (Fig. 3a, b, red symbols). 
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jum were used for these simulations. These values are based on the characteri- 
zation in Fig. le and the root-mean-square error of the regression was used 
for 0. b, c, ACF of two typical oscillatory time courses (insets). 


We observed similar oscillations in previously published data sets in 
different strains’, and they are also consistent with our simulation, 
although to a lesser degree (Fig. 3a, b, blue symbols). The agreement 
between simulation and experiment was improved when aberrant cell 
growth such as spontaneous cell filamentation was excluded from the 
data set (Extended Data Fig. 4). Finally, a close look at the distribution 
of oscillation frequencies reveals the dominance of low frequencies for 
both simulations and experimental data (Fig. 3c). Taken together, our 
analyses support the notion that the noisy linear map can explain the 
spontaneous transient oscillations in cell size. 
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Figure 3 | Dependence of cell size oscillation on a, and oscillations in gene 
expression. a, Dependence of the probability of oscillation on a. For each value 
of a, 200 simulations were run using the rescaled linear map (equation (2)). 
Filled symbols indicate analysis of our own experimental data (MC4100 grown 
at 37 °C, 27 °C and 25°C, red circles from left to right (n = 143, 48 and 57, 
respectively)) and previously published data (MG1655, blue square (n = 97); 
B/r strain, blue triangle (n = 60)). Only lineages without aberrant cell cycles are 
shown (Methods). The horizontal error bars indicate the 95% confidence 
interval. b, Dependence of the average oscillation frequency on a using the same 
data set presented in a. Only lineages that were considered oscillatory were 
used for the calculation (n = 51 (37 °C), 18 (27 °C), and 36 (25 °C) for MC4100, 
34 for MG1655, and 23 for B/r strain). The shaded region represents standard 
deviation. As in a, closed symbols indicate analysis of experimental data; the 
vertical error bars indicate standard deviation. c, Distributions of oscillation 
frequencies from experimental (MC4100, 37 °C; n = 51) and simulated (n = 
80) cell-size dynamics. Simulations were done with a = 0.88 using equation (2). 
d, Oscillation scores of simulated (black, Methods) and experimental (MC4100 
at 37 °C, red) YFP concentrations ([Y]). The data were sorted according to 
the oscillation score and shown in an ascending order. The dashed line indicates 
a threshold for the oscillation score (Methods). e, ACFs of [Y] for four 
different frequencies. For each frequency (indicated in each panel), the sample 
with the highest score (above the threshold) is shown for simulation (black) 
and experiment (red). f, Distributions of oscillation frequencies in [Y] for 
simulation (black, n = 134) and experiment (red, n = 108). 
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The same principle of noisy linear map is also applicable to mole- 
cules in the cell. Consider constitutive production of a protein with 
negligible degradation. At steady-state growth, the quantity of the 
protein on average doubles during a cell cycle and halves after cell 
division, generating dynamics similar to cell size. Dilution of molecules 
by cell division inherently acts to maintain a steady-state level of the 
molecule. In our experiment, the yellow fluorescent protein (YFP) was 
constitutively expressed in cells. Indeed, analysis of the experimental 
data revealed a noisy linear map similar to that for cell size (that is, 
0 <a=1.05 < 2; Extended Data Fig. 5). As such, tracking the amount 
of the total per-cell protein at the beginning of each cell cycle should 
also reveal transient oscillations, just as observed in Ly}. However, it is 
not evident whether the protein concentration ([Y]) would also oscil- 
late. To examine this aspect, we simulated the stochastic gene express- 
ion in each cell coupled with long-term cell-size dynamics using a 
noisy linear map (Methods). Our simulations indeed predicted tran- 
sient oscillations in the protein concentration (Fig. 3d, e, black lines). 

Consistent with the model prediction, analysis of experimental data 
revealed transient oscillations in [Y] (Fig. 3d, e, red lines). The periods 
of these oscillations spanned many cell cycles and could be close to 
20 cell cycles (Fig. 3e, f; period of ~600 min where average doubling 
time is ~33 min). We confirmed this observation in other growth 
conditions (Extended Data Figs 6 and 7) and previously published 
data sets* that used other E. coli strains under different experimental 
conditions (Extended Data Figs 8 and 9). Despite the different experi- 
mental settings, our analysis consistently revealed oscillations in cell 
size and gene expression in each data set. This consistency indicates the 
generality of our conclusions. 

We further probed the generality of the noisy linear map in other 
data sets that examined (1) E. coli growth in another type of micro- 
fluidic device under three different growth media’, (2) growth of 
another rod-shaped bacterium, Bacillus subtilis'’, and (3) growth of 
rod-shaped fission yeast. All these data sets revealed the existence of a 
noisy linear map (Fig. 4 and Extended Data Fig. 10). A recent study 
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Figure 4 | ain different data sets. The slope (a) of the linear map was derived 
from 10 different data sets and plotted as a function of cell doubling time. 
“Mother machine’ refers to our own data sets (“different temperatures’) and the 
data sets from ref. 3 (‘different strains’). ‘Non-mother machine’ refers to the 
data set from ref. 12. “CellASIC platform’ refers to the S. pombe experiment 
performed using the CellASIC system (a commercially available microfluidic 
device). The error bars indicate 95% confidence intervals. 
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also showed a consistent result for the fission yeast'*. We note that the 
cell-size control strength, a, is generally not equal to 1; instead, it varies 
depending on growth conditions, strains, and species (Fig. 4). This 
conclusion differs from the ‘adder’ model**"*, which states that cells 
add a constant volume (or mass) between divisions. The adder model 
requires a = 1. Our analysis suggests that the adder model** may 
represent a special case of cell-size control and might not be generally 
applicable to different bacterial strains, species or growth conditions. 

Our work reveals a simple model of cell-size control and its physio- 
logical consequence in gene expression. The strength of cell-size con- 
trol may vary according to underlying molecular mechanisms and 
growth conditions (Fig. 4 and Supplementary Information). This 
change would lead to varying degree of spontaneously generated puls- 
atile gene expression, which has been implicated in stress response, 
signalling, and development'*"”. As cell-size control is a fundamental 
aspect of biology, it may represent a primitive means to generate 
spontaneous pulsatile gene expression for these functions. Also, recent 
studies'**° found that the bacterial proteome is partitioned into dis- 
tinct sectors, which can be adjusted to optimize resource allocation 
under different growth conditions. Our observation of spontaneous, 
long-term oscillations in gene expression suggests that such balance 
may be adjusted dynamically even under a fixed growth condition. As 
the bacterial “growth law’ revealed by the previous work was based on 
population-level measurements’*”®, it would be interesting to invest- 
igate this empirical law at the single-cell level. Efforts have already been 
made to determine how fluctuation in catabolic gene expression affects 
cell growth and vice versa’’. Finally, the noisy linear map could be 
exploited in interfacing with synthetic gene circuits. Studies have 
shown that interactions between host physiology and exogenous gene 
circuits can lead to new behaviours”. Given the ability of the noisy 
linear map to generate transient oscillations in gene expression, it 
would be interesting to examine its effects on synthetic oscillators*””. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Fabrication of microfluidic device. We followed the previously published pro- 
cedure to fabricate the ‘mother machine” except that our mould was reverse- 
fabricated from the original mother machine device. This was done by pouring 
epoxy onto the original mother machine device (gift from S. Jun). Replicas of the 
mother machine were then created by pouring PDMS onto this mould and solidi- 
fying the polymer at 80°C for 30 min. The resulting PDMS device was then 
bonded to a glass cover slip by plasma treatment. 

Cell strain, growth condition, microscopy and microfluidics. An E. coli strain 
MC4100 that constitutively expresses YFP (galK::Pia-yfp amp*; gift from R. 
Kishony”*) was used in our experiments. For long-term imaging of these cells in 
the microfluidic device, a similar procedure as described in ref. 3 was followed. In 
brief, cultures were grown overnight in LB at 37°C. The overnight culture was 
diluted 100-fold in 5 ml fresh LB and grown at 37 °C. At sufficiently high density, 
this culture was concentrated about 20-fold by centrifugation for loading into the 
mother machine using a syringe. The device was then spun for 3 min using a mini 
centrifuge to help trap cells in the side channels of the device. Before loading, the 
device was cleaned using 70% ethanol, washed twice with distilled water, and all 
liquid was then expunged with air. Fresh LB was then introduced to remove cells 
not trapped and a continuous flow (100 pl h~') was maintained. Throughout the 
experiment, carbenicillin (50 g ml” ') was added in growth medium. Images were 
acquired at one-minute intervals using DeltaVision Elite microscope (Applied 
Precision) with a motorized stage and an Evolve EM-CCD camera 
(Photometrics) with either 100 DIC objective or X60 phase objective. When 
X60 phase objective was used, additional <2 auxiliary magnification was also 
used. Before the experiment, the microscope and its growth chamber were equili- 
brated at an appropriate temperature (25, 27 or 37 °C), and the temperature was 
maintained throughout the experiment. 

For the experiment with S. pombe, JM1645 strain that constitutively expresses 
GFP (pAct1-GFP::leu1-32 h-; gift from J. Moseley) was grown overnight in 3 ml 
YE4S medium at 30 °C. The overnight culture was diluted 100-fold into fresh 3 ml 
YE4S and grown at 30 °C for 4.5 h. Cells were then sonicated for 30 s to separate at 
medium intensity (Diagenode Bioruptor UCD-200). Cells were loaded into a 
CellASIC Y04C plate (EMD Millipore). A medium flow rate was kept at 3 p.s.i., 
and the middle chamber (4 \um in height) was used for imaging. Images were 
acquired every 3 min using DeltaVision Elite microscope with a motorized stage 
and a CoolSNAP CCD camera (Photometrics) with 60 phase objective. The 
temperature was kept at 30 °C throughout the experiment. 

Image analysis. For mother machine experiments, we developed a custom pro- 
gram using C+ + and FIJI for image segmentation. The segmentation of cells was 
performed based on fluorescent images by finding minima of fluorescent intensity 
along the channel direction of the mother machine. The segmented images were 
checked manually and corrected. CellStat (Fraunhofer-Chalmers Centre)” was 
used for image segmentation of the experiment with S. pombe. 

Data processing (mother machine data). For both our own data sets and prev- 
iously published data sets, cell divisions were detected based on the change in cell 
length—a division event is identifiable in the data sets as a clear and large drop in 
the size of the mother cell. We selected cell lineages that contained measurements 
of full 70 generations. This resulted in 160 (37°C), 54 (27°C) and 65 (25°C) 
lineages for MC4100, 158 lineages for MG1655, and 80 lineages for B/r strain. 
To minimize the effect of erroneous segmentation, we ignored spontaneous 
‘spikes’ in cell length, which were occasionally observed in the previously pub- 
lished data’. Cells occasionally undergo aberrant cell growth such as filamentation. 
For the analysis performed in Fig. le and Extended Data Figs 1, 2 and 5, we 
excluded these instances, by discarding data points in which (1) initial cell length 
was larger than L + 20, (L and a, are the average and standard deviation of the cell 
size distribution, respectively); or (2) final cell length was larger than 2(L + 201). 
Wealso excluded cell cycles whose initial cell length was smaller than L — 201. This 
latter condition was to mainly exclude data points that appear to result from 
erroneous segmentation in the previously published data sets. Our own data sets 
(that is, MC4100) contained only one such instance. To eliminate incorrect seg- 
mentations, we assumed cell divisions to be at least 10 min apart and excluded cell 
cycles in which Lp < L; (only found in the published data sets). These procedures 
filtered out ~0.6% of total cell cycles. For the analysis performed in Fig. 3a-c and 
Extended Data Fig. 4, unless otherwise noted, cell lineages that contained aberrant 
cell cycles described above were excluded from the analysis. 

We note that the published data sets were available and accessed in the form of 
processed data sets rather than the actual movies of cell growth themselves. As 
such, we were unable to correct manually for possible segmentation errors other 
than using the criteria described above. This inability could account for lower 
probability of oscillation as compared with the model prediction (Fig. 3a); the cell 
size dynamic is more susceptible to these errors than the linear map. Indeed, when 
the above criteria were used to process the data, it led to a clear improvement in 
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agreement with the simulations (Extended Data Fig. 4). Our own data sets were 
subject to manual segmentation checks based on the movies and were largely 
devoid of these errors. 

Data processing (data from ref. 12). For each condition (E. coli with three growth 
media and B. subtilis), we chose to analyse an experiment performed with 4% 
agarose. All complete cell cycles were subject to the above processing, and the same 
exclusion criteria as the mother machine data were uniformly applied for filtering. 
As a result, ~0.6% of total cell cycles was filtered out. 

Data processing (S. pombe experiment). For the S. pombe experiment, micro- 
scope images were analysed using CellStat (Fraunhofer-Chalmers Centre)”. Cell 
area, instead of cell length, was used to derive the linear map. Since this experiment 
was performed in the CellASIC platform and the throughput was much lower than 
the mother machine (87 cell cycles), apparent filamentous events were manually 
inspected and two cell cycles were excluded. These two events were visually obvi- 
ous and well separated from the other cell cycles in the distribution. The total of 85 
cell cycles were used for the linear map analysis (Extended Data Fig. 10e). 
Analysis of noisy linear map. The noisy linear map (equation (1) in the main text) 


Ly(n+1) =(al)(n)+b+7) /2 


can be rescaled by 
snpm Mat 
and 


ss _b 
Li ~~ 2=a 


Here, og, is the standard deviation of the noise term 77, and Lis is the steady state of 
L(n). This gives 


x(n+1)=(ax(n)+1')/2 (2) 


where 17’ = 17/0,. We assume a Gaussian white noise for 7, and then 17’ is also a 
Gaussian white noise with 7’ ~ N(0, 1). This rescaling shows that the dynamics of 
noisy linear map is solely dependent on a. For the analysis performed in Fig. 3a-c, 
we used this rescaled model to examine the effect of a on oscillation characteristics. 

As discussed in the main text, the autocorrelation function of the system is given 
by R(t) = (a/2)'"! and then its power spectrum, X(f), for 0 < a = 2 is given by’ 


2 1 

XO=BOT SH 1—acos2nf + (a ) 
in which H(f) is a transfer function of the system (at frequency, f), and S,(f) = lis 
the power spectrum of 1’. With a = 2, the dynamics becomes Brownian noise, and 
X(f) = 1/(2nf). As a increases, the system suppresses high frequency compo- 
nents and concentrates the power to the low frequency domain (Extended Data 
Fig. 3b). 

Time-frequency analysis of L; dynamics. To gain further insights into L; 
dynamics, we performed a time-frequency analysis. Specifically, we simulated 
the process for a much longer duration (700 generations as opposed to the 70 
generations that we could observe experimentally) using equation (1), and then 
calculated power spectrum density (PSD) for each period of 70 generations with 
50% overlap. That is, PSDs were calculated for data from 1 to 70 generations, 36 to 
105 generations, 71 to 140 generations, and so on. A single frequency occasionally 
dominated the system and then disappeared, creating a patchy appearance of the 
plot (Extended Data Fig. 3a). Consistent with our experimental observations 
(Fig. 1b, c) across an ensemble of single cells, the dominant frequency in a single 
cell changed across time. In some time windows, no dominant frequency was 
observed, which indicates that the observed oscillations are transient and can arise 
and disappear in single cells or across an ensemble of cells (Extended Data Fig. 3a). 
Simulation of gene expression under cell size regulation. To examine gene 
expression dynamics in the presence of cell size regulation by simulation, we 
combined the noisy linear map and stochastic gene expression model. For each 
simulation, we first generated cell size dynamics based on the noisy linear map as 
follows: 

1. Compute L;(n) using Ly(n) = aL,(n) + b + n but ensure Ly(n) > L;(n) 

2. Assuming a constant growth rate, j, construct cell size profile using L(t) = 
L(n)e"“, 0 < t < T where L(n)e“? = L,(n). 

3. Compute L}(n + 1) using Lj(n + 1) = Lp(n)R where R ~ N(0.5, 0), but 
ensureO << R< 1, 

4. Iterate steps 1-3. 

Two bounds were applied to the noisy linear map model to accommodate bio- 
logical constraints. First, in step 1 we ensured that the final cell size Lp(n) is larger than 
the initial cell size Lj(”), and that T= 10 min. Second, in step 3 the division was made 
stochastic within the boundary 0 < R < 1. In Fig. 3d-f, the parameter values for a, b, 
0, (standard deviation of 77), and a2 were derived from the experimental observations 
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of the MC4100 strain grown at 37°C (a 
0.0344). 

After generating a cell size profile, the dynamics of constitutive gene expression 
was simulated using the Gillespie algorithm with following reactions: 


0.871, b = 2.70, a, = 0.548, and a, = 


k, d, 
* aay mRNA, mRNA & *, mRNA 5 mRNA + protein, protein Sx, 


‘ P P| ae. 
In these simulations, we assumed: k,, = 2 molecules min “, d,, = 0.2 min “, 


k, = 0.1 min‘, and d, = 0.001 min‘. After cell division, mRNA and protein 
molecules were binomially distributed to the progeny based on the division ratio 
(R), and the simulation continued to the next cell cycle. To make the analysis of 
simulation results comparable to that of experimental data, the simulation results 
were sampled at the same time resolution as the experimental data. 

Power spectrum analysis and scoring of oscillation. To quantify the goodness of 
oscillation and extract a main frequency of the oscillation, we develop a scoring 
system based on power spectrum analysis. First, a PSD estimate (S(f;)) of temporal 
data of length | was computed for individual courses using Welch’s method 
(pwelch function in Matlab). The number of segments and overlap used were 3 
and 50-53%, respectively (for the analysis of L; (J = 70), the overlap of 19/36 ~ 
53% was used to have three complete segments, but for the analysis of [Y] the 
overlap was 50%). A maximum peak (S(f,)) is then found and the score (z) is 
calculated as follows: 


z= (1-72) 
SN eer” 


N 


S 


i for S(fj) <S(fc) 


with H(S)=— P(fi)log, P(fi) 


1 
and HAmax = —log, Mw? 


where N is the number of bins resulting from the discrete Fourier transform, 
M & Nis the number of bins where S(f,) = S(f.) and i > 1 (that is, non-DC 
(non-constant) component), and H(S) is the information entropy. The first and 
second terms of z represent the dominance and peakiness of the maximum peak, 
respectively, and f- corresponds to the oscillation frequency. We note that the first 
non-DC component was not considered as a peak, and thus the slowest oscillation 
frequency fimin detected by this method is the second non-DC component in the 
PSD (that is, 2/N). Likewise, the fastest oscillation frequency finax Corresponds to 
the second to last component in the PSD (that is, 1/2 - 1/N). 


To separate oscillatory dynamics from non-oscillatory ones, we needed to set a 
threshold for the oscillation score. To this end, we determined this threshold, z,, 
based on the scores of noisy sine waves with various frequencies: 


i= sin (279,t)+e(t= 1,2,.... and e~N(0, 1)), 


where, fmin = $j = fmax = max(f))(i = 1,2,...,N). We sampled the total of 101 
different frequencies (that is, j =1,2,...,101 and $j+1 — 6) = (fmax — fmin)/100). In 
principle, these noisy sine waves represent true oscillatory dynamics. We ran 100 
simulations for each gj, and calculated the average (1,(¢;)) and standard deviation 
(c,(@;)) of the scores. Then, the threshold z, was defined as 


101 


D2 HG) - 4x9). 
J 


Z. = — 
“101 


Z, varies depending on the data set (for example, different /). For Ly dynamics, 
Z- = 0.0166, whereas for [Y] dynamics of MC4100 (37°C), MC4100 (27°C), 
MC4100 (25°C), MG1655, and B/r, z. = 0.0414, 0.0439, 0.0450, 0.0390 and 
0.0394, respectively. 

Dependence of cell doubling time on initial cell size. At the fundamental level, 
cell size control can be achieved by modulating either growth rate (1) or doubling 
time (T). Our analysis shows that growth rate is relatively independent of the initial 
cell size (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b), but doubling time has a decreasing trend with 
initial cell size (Extended Data Fig. 1c). This indicates that the cell size regulation is 
mainly achieved via modulation of doubling time rather than growth rate. This is 
consistent with a recent analysis of long-term E. coli growth data’. Given the linear 
relationship between the initial and final cell sizes (Lp = aL; + b), and assuming a 
constant growth rate and exponential cell growth (Lp = Le!) during cell cycle”, 
we can derive an expression for the doubling time, 


T= In(a+b/Ly)/u (4) 


This equation shows good agreement with our experimental observation 
(Extended Data Fig. Ic, red line). 


28. Hegreness, M., Shoresh, N., Hartl, D. & Kishony, R. An equivalence principle for the 
incorporation of favorable mutations in asexual populations. Science 311, 
1615-1617 (2006). 

29. Kvarnstrom, M., Logg, K., Diez, A., Bodvard, K. & Kall, M. Image analysis algorithms 
for cell contour recognition in budding yeast. Opt. Express 16, 12943-12957 
(2008). 

30. Godin, M. et al. Using buoyant mass to measure the growth of single cells. Nature 
Methods 7, 387-390 (2010). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Analysis of cell growth parameters. a-c, Division __ respectively. In a and b, the trend lines are the linear regression line, whereas 
ratio (a), growth rate (b) and doubling time (c) are plotted against initial cell | equation (4) was used in c. The error bars indicate standard deviation of 
length (n = 11,168). Black and red lines show binned average and trend line, _ each bin. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | A noisy linear map in E. colicell size controlacross and B/r strain grown at 37 °C (d, n = 5,541). The data sets for MG1655 and B/r 
different growth temperatures and strains. The same analysis as in Fig. le _ strain were from a previous study’. Black and red lines show binned average 
(L versus Ly) was performed for MC4100 grown at 27 °C (a, n = 3,772), and linear regression line, respectively. In a-d, a = 1.02, 1.08, 1.03 and 1.14, 
MC4100 grown at 25 °C (b, n = 4,539), MG1655 grown at 37 °C (c,n = 10,964), respectively. The error bars indicate standard deviation of each bin. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Frequency analysis of noisy linear map. a, Time- 
frequency analysis of the noisy linear map model for L;. The top panel shows a 
spectrogram of 700-generation simulation constructed using 70-generation 
segments with 50% overlap. The bottom panel shows the temporal dynamics of 
L;. The same parameters as in Fig. 2a were used. b, The power spectrum of noisy 
linear map (X(f)). Equation (3) is plotted for different a (0 = a = 1.8 with 
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0.2 interval). X(f) = 1/(2xf)” for a = 2 is the straight line in this log-log plot. 
Note that the maximum value of f is 0.5 as the time resolution is 1 generation. 
c, Dependence of oscillation frequencies on a simulated using the rescaled 
linear map (equation (2)). The noisy linear map model was simulated 

(Fig. 3a—c) and the distributions of oscillation frequencies are shown for four 
different values of a (from top to bottom, n = 24, 76, 117 and 79, respectively). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Comparison of L; oscillation characteristics 
between all lineages (blue) and lineages without aberrant cell cycles (red). 
a-g, Probability of oscillation (a), average oscillation frequency (b), and 
distributions of oscillation frequencies (c—g) are shown. In a and b, filled 
symbols represent experimental data (data shown in red are the same as Fig. 3a, 
b): circles are MC4100 grown at three different temperatures; squares and 
triangles are MG1655 and B/r strain, respectively. The unfilled circles were 
generated from simulations using the rescaled linear map (equation (2), the 
same plot as Fig. 3a, b). In a, the data shown in blue include 160 (37 °C), 


54 (27 °C) and 65 (25 °C) lineages for MC4100, 158 lineages for MG1655, and 
80 lineages for B/r strain. The data shown in red include 143 (37 °C), 

48 (27 °C), and 57 (25 °C) lineages for MC4100, 97 lineages for MG1655, and 
60 lineages for B/r strain. In b-g, only lineages that were considered oscillatory 
were used. For the data set in blue, n = 58 (37 °C), 21 (27 °C), and 39 (25 °C) 
for MC4100, 46 for MG1655, and 26 for B/r strain. For the data set in red, 

n = 51 (37°C), 18 (27 °C) and 36 (25°C) for MC4100, 34 for MG1655, and 
23 for B/r strain. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | A noisy linear map in total per-cell YFP. Total YFP before division is plotted against total YFP at birth (n = 11,168), revealing a linear 
map with a = 1.05. Black and red lines show binned average and the linear regression line, respectively. The error bars indicate standard deviation of each bin. 
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a, Oscillation scores of YFP concentration are shown in an ascending order. c, The distribution of oscillation frequencies (n = 47). 
The dashed line indicates a threshold for oscillation. b, For four different 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Oscillation in [Y] observed in MC4100 at 25 °C. The same plots as in Extended Data Fig. 6 but for MC4100 grown at 25°C. 
n= 6lince. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Oscillation in [Y] observed in MG1655. The same plots as in Extended Data Fig. 6 but for MG1655 (ref. 3). 1 = 60 inc. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Oscillation in [Y] observed in B/r strain. The same plot as in Extended Data Fig. 6 but for B/r strain*. 1 = 20 inc. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | A noisy linear map in cell size control in the data 
sets from ref. 12 and our experimental data of S. pombe. The same analysis as 
in Fig. le (L; versus Lz) was performed. These data sets were obtained using a 
microfluidic device different from the mother machine. a-c, E. coli growth 
under three different media as indicated (n = 8,795, 4,637 and 684, 


respectively). d, e, Growth of B. subtilis (n = 1,592) (d) and of S. pombe (n = 85) 
(e). Black and red lines show binned average and the linear regression line, 
respectively. In a-e, a = 1.20, 0.864, 0.684, 1.41 and 0.645, respectively. Cell 
length (ttm) (a-d) and cell area (um?) (e) are shown. The error bars indicate 
standard deviation of each bin. 
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Intersecting transcription networks constrain 


gene regulatory evolution 


Trevor R. Sorrells’?, Lauren N. Booth’, Brian B. Tuch!?+ & Alexander D. Johnson’? 


Epistasis—the non-additive interactions between different genetic 
loci—constrains evolutionary pathways, blocking some and permit- 
ting others’ *. For biological networks such as transcription circuits, 
the nature of these constraints and their consequences are largely 
unknown. Here we describe the evolutionary pathways of a transcrip- 
tion network that controls the response to mating pheromone in 
yeast”. A component of this network, the transcription regulator 
Ste12, has evolved two different modes of binding to a set of its target 
genes. In one group of species, Ste12 binds to specific DNA binding 
sites, while in another lineage it occupies DNA indirectly, relying ona 
second transcription regulator to recognize DNA. We show, through 
the construction of various possible evolutionary intermediates, that 
evolution of the direct mode of DNA binding was not directly access- 
ible to the ancestor. Instead, it was contingent on a lineage-specific 
change to an overlapping transcription network with a different 
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Figure 1 | Evolution of the pheromone response in budding yeast. a, During 
mating, cells sense a peptide pheromone (brown molecule) and transmit this 
signal to the transcription factor Ste12. b, K. lactis a cells were induced with 
10g ml * synthetic o-factor pheromone, and gene expression was measured 
by quantitative reverse transcriptase PCR (qRT-PCR) over time. Shown are 
mean values + s.d. for three independent genetic isolates, each grown and 
analysed separately. c, Conserved pheromone responsive genes were scored 


function, the specification of cell type. These results show that ana- 
lysing and predicting the evolution of cis-regulatory regions requires 
an understanding of their positions in overlapping networks, as this 
placement constrains the available evolutionary pathways. 

Pathways of evolution are highly dependent on their starting points, 
a phenomenon often referred to as historical contingency’’. For 
example, studies of protein evolution have shown that initial permiss- 
ive mutations are often required before a second mutation causes an 
evolutionary shift in function*. Without the initial mutation, the sec- 
ond mutation could be deleterious. The structural requirements for 
protein folding and function underlie such behaviour and are a com- 
mon source of epistasis*”’. 

Considerably less is known about historical contingency in the 
evolution of transcription networks, which often comprise several 
transcription regulators and many target genes. It has been suggested 
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for the presence of Ste12 cis-regulatory motifs in their upstream regulatory 
regions. The track indicates the —log)o(P) for the enrichment of the Ste12 
motif in each set of genes in each species, by hypergeometric distribution. The 
genes were divided into a-specific genes and general pheromone-activated 
genes. The general pheromone-activated genes were used to independently 
generate the Stel2 cis-regulatory motif in each of four clades using MEME. 
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that epistasis is prevalent in the evolution of regulatory networks*”®, 
but detailed examples documenting its underlying causes are largely 
lacking. Here we studied the effects of contingency in the evolution ofa 
transcription network in yeast that has diversified over several hun- 
dred million years. We found that network-level changes altered the 
evolutionary pathways available to individual cis-regulatory regions as 
these changes occurred at the intersection of two different but over- 
lapping networks. 

The transcription regulator Stel2 controls the response to mating 
pheromone in the budding yeast Saccharomyces cerevisiae’ (Fig. 1a). 
When cells sense pheromone of the opposite mating type, Ste12 is 
activated by phosphorylation and transcriptionally upregulates many 
genes involved in mating’. This function of Ste12 is conserved in the 
dairy yeast, Kluyveromyces lactis!’ (Fig. 1b, c and Extended Data 
Fig. 1), a species that diverged from S. cerevisiae ~100 million years 
ago”, and in the more distantly related pathogen of humans, Candida 
albicans’*'*. Thus, many aspects of pheromone-activated gene 
expression (including the DNA sequence recognized by Stel2) have 
been conserved across the ~200 million years separating these 
three species from their common ancestor. 

The genes induced by pheromone-activated Ste12 can be classified 
into two distinct sets, those genes specific to either the a or the « cell 
types (5-12 genes, depending on the species), and the general phero- 
mone-activated genes (~100 genes), which are induced in both cell 
types. The three yeast species described above all have two mating cell 
types, aand a, that express complementary sets of genes allowing them 
to mate with the opposite mating type’’. This study focuses on the 
a-specific genes (asgs), so named because they are expressed and 
respond to pheromone in a cells but not in o cells. 

Using bioinformatics approaches, we quantified the number of 
Stel2 cis-regulatory sequences upstream of the asgs and the general 
pheromone-activated genes in the genomes of 40 yeasts. For the gen- 
eral pheromone-activated genes, Ste12 binding sites were significantly 
enriched (relative to the rest of the genome) across the Candida, 
Kluyveromyces, and Saccharomyces clades. Given the central, con- 
served role of Stel2 in the pheromone response, this enrichment 
was expected. However, the asgs showed enrichment for Ste12 binding 
sites only in the Saccharomyces clade (Fig. 1c and Extended Data 
Fig. 2). Although the asgs respond to pheromone across all three 
clades, they seemed to lack Stel2 cis-regulatory sequences in the 
Kluyveromyces and Candida clades. We considered three scenarios 
for how Stel2 activates the asgs in clades where these genes lack 
Stel2 cis-regulatory sequences: (1) Stel12 could bind to DNA sites in 
the asgs that are sufficiently degenerate that they fall below our thresh- 
old of detection; (2) Ste12 could be recruited through protein-protein 
interactions with a second transcription regulator’* that binds directly 
to other cis-regulatory sites upstream of the asgs; or (3) Ste12 could act 
‘upstream’ by activating another regulator that binds to and activates 
the asgs directly. 

We distinguished among these models (or a combination of them) 
by identifying the regulatory regions bound by Stel2 in K. lactis by 
chromatin immunoprecipitation followed by sequencing (ChIP-seq). 
Asin S. cerevisiae’, K. lactis Ste12 was bound to the upstream regions of 
the asgs (Fig. 2a, b) as well as to the general pheromone-activated genes 
(Fig. 2c). Thus, K. lactis Ste12 is recruited to the promoters of the asgs 
and activates them in response to pheromone in the absence of recog- 
nizable Ste12 binding sites. 

We considered the possibility that Stel2 is recruited to the asgs in 
K. lactis through a series of low-affinity cis-regulatory sequences or 
“mismatched” sequences, a situation that has been documented for 
certain other transcription regulators'’”°. In our case, the mismatched 
Ste12 sites are ubiquitous across the K. lactis gnome (Extended Data 
Fig. 3); by mutating these mismatched sites, we showed they are not 
required for induction of the asgs by Stel2 (Fig. 2d, e; Extended 
Data Fig. 4). 
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Figure 2 | Ste12 is recruited to asg promoters in K. lactis without its binding 
site. a~c, Chromatin immunoprecipitation of Stel12—-myc using anti-myc 
antibodies (orange tracks) and an untagged control (grey track). The y axis 
indicates sequencing read coverage. Matches to the Ste12 binding site are 
shown as orange stars, and matches to the a2-Mcm1 binding site are shown as 
purple rectangles. Shown are two conserved a-specific genes (a, b), one general 
pheromone-activated gene (c). d, At left, organization of the K. lactis STE2 
regulatory region. cis-regulatory sites for a2, Mcm1, and Ste12 are shown in 
purple, yellow, and orange, respectively. Sites marked with an ‘m’ reflect DNA 
sequences that contain a one-base-pair (bp) mismatch to the 7-bp consensus 
Ste12 cis-regulatory site. At right, the K. lactis STE2 regulatory region was fused 
to GFP and fluorescence was measured by flow cytometry. Shown is the 
mean fluorescence +s.d. for three independent genetic isolates, each grown and 
analysed separately. NS, not significant. Bottom, the construct contains two 
point mutations in each of the mismatched Ste12 cis-regulatory sites that should 
disrupt any residual Ste12 binding to these sites. Although this construct is 
pheromone-inducible, we note that the basal expression of the K. lactis promoter 
increased when the mismatched Ste12 sites were mutated, probably through the 
creation of a binding site for another activator. *P < 0.05, ***P < 0.001, by 
analysis of variance (ANOVA) followed by Tukey’s honest significant 
difference; for clarity, only the most relevant relationships are shown. 


Three experimental results show that, in the K. lactis lineage, Ste12 
is indirectly recruited to the asgs by association with the transcrip- 
tion regulator a2. a2 is encoded by the MATa2 gene (also known as 
MATA2) in the a mating-type locus; it is thus expressed in a cells (but 
not in o cells), where it activates transcription of the asgs”’. (1) The 
Stel2 ChIP peaks at the asgs were positioned over the cis-regulatory 
motif for a2 (Fig. 2a, b). (2) Deletion of the MATa2 gene impairs 
pheromone-induction of the asgs (Fig. 3b, c). (3) The cis-regulatory 
sequence for a2 is sufficient to mediate pheromone induction when 
moved into a naive promoter. a2 always works with a ubiquitously 
expressed regulator, Mcm1 (ref. 21; Extended Data Fig. 5), so we 
kept the cis-regulatory sites of these regulators together for the 
purpose of this experiment. The a2-Mcm1 site, when inserted into 
a test reporter, activated green fluorescent protein (GFP) in response 
to pheromone (Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 6). No Stel2 cis- 
regulatory sites (even mismatched ones) were present in the DNA 
added to the reporter construct, and the reporter itself was not 
pheromone-inducible. ChIP-seq was performed in a K. lactis strain 
that contained this reporter, and the a2-Mcm1 site was sufficient for 
efficient recruitment of Ste12 in the presence of pheromone (Fig. 3e). 
We can rule out the possibility that Mcm1 alone recruits Stel12 from 
the fact that Mcm1 binds to hundreds of genes in K. lactis and none 
of these are pheromone-inducible, except those also bound by a2 
(refs 22, 23). Thus, the majority of the specificity for recruitment 
of Stel2 must come from a2. We also note that Ste12 did not bind to 
the promoter region of the MATa2 gene (not shown), ruling out the 
possibility that during the pheromone response, Stel2 acts as an 
upstream activator of a2, which then activates the asgs. 

We now turn to the question of how the two different recruitment 
modes of Stel2 (direct and indirect) arose. Prior experiments in 
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Figure 3 | a2 mediates the a-specific gene pheromone response in K. lactis. 
a, Diagram of asg cell-type-specific regulation in K. lactis. b, c, Induction of 
the asgs in response to pheromone in WT and MATa2A strains. Expression is 
shown as mean mRNA level +s.d. for three independent genetic isolates, 
each grown and analysed separately. for a-specific genes (b) and general 
pheromone-activated genes (c). STE2 is shown as a general pheromone- 
activated gene because in this strain, its promoter was replaced by the SST2 
promoter. The differences between WT and MATa2A pheromone induction 
are significant in b, P< 0.01, but not in c, P> 0.05, by ANOVA. d, The 
a2-Mcm1 sites were moved into the S. cerevisiae CYCIAUAS promoter and 
expression was measured in K. lactis in uninduced (solid bars) and pheromone- 
induced (striped bars) conditions. Shown is mean fluorescence +s.d. of 
three independent genetic isolates, each grown and analysed separately 

***P < 0.001, by ANOVA followed by Tukey’s honest significant difference. 
e, Stel2-myc ChIP-Seq signal for the genome-integrated reporter construct. 
Symbols are described in Fig. 2. 


several species'*’? combined with the phylogenetic distribution of 


Stel2 (Fig. 1c) and a2 (ref. 16) binding sites indicate that indirect 
recruitment by a2 at the asgs was ancestral, and that the Ste12 sites 
were gained in the Saccharomyces clade. At the general pheromone- 
activated genes, Stel2 is directly bound to DNA by cis-regulatory 
sequences in all three clades, providing an explanation for why Ste12 
has retained the same DNA-binding specificity. 

To understand why Ste12 cis-regulatory sites were gained at the asgs 
in the Saccharomyces clade and not other clades, we introduced these 
sites into an ancestral-like promoter (STE2 of K. lactis) and observed 
the effect on asg expression (Fig. 4a). Introducing strong Ste12 sites 
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Figure 4 | Repression by a2 is necessary for the gain of Ste12 sites. 
a, Expression of the K. lactis STE2 reporter in the absence of pheromone. 
Expression is shown as mean +s.d. for three independent isolates, each grown 
and analysed separately ***P < 0.001; **P <0.01, by ANOVA followed by 
Tukey’s honest significant difference; for clarity, only the most relevant 
relationships are shown. b, Diagram of the cis-regulatory sites in the L. kluyveri 
STE2 promoter. c, The STE2 gene promoter from L. kluyveri was fused to GFP 
and integrated into the L. kluyveri genome. Ste12 and «2 binding sites were 
introduced by point mutation, and each construct was measured in four 
independent genetic isolates by flow cytometry. Shown is the mean 
fluorescence for four +s.d. independent isolates, each grown and analysed 
separately. Statistical tests shown as in a. d, Constructs with added Ste12 
binding sites were tested for the ability to compensate for the deletion of the 
MATa2 gene in K. lactis. Shown as in a. 


by point-mutating mismatched sites in the regulatory region increased 
the expression in a cells, but it also resulted in mis-expression of the 
gene in « cells. Expression of asgs in cells interferes with sexual 
reproduction because the cells respond to their own pheromones 
and eventually become insensitive to both a and « pheromone”. 
Thus, we conclude—in the absence of other changes—that the evolu- 
tion of high-affinity Ste12 sites disrupts the function of the ancestral 
form of regulation, causing misexpression of the asgs in « cells that 
would result in a loss of mating. 

These results indicate that a prior permissive change in asg regu- 
lation was probably necessary for Stel2 sites to be gained in the 
Saccharomyces clade. In the Saccharomyces lineage, after the split 
from Kluyveromyces, the activator of the asgs (a2) was replaced by 
an « cell-type-specific repressor, «2 (ref. 23). To test whether this 
change permitted the Ste12 cis-regulatory sites to be gained upstream 
of the asgs, we performed an experiment in Lachancea kluyveri 
(Fig. 4b), a species in which all of the asgs are activated by a2, and 
(in contrast to K. lactis) two of them are also repressed by «2 (ref. 23). 
In other words, we chose a species in which both a2 and «2 are 
active. We used the L. kluyveri STE2 regulatory region, which is norm- 
ally regulated by a2 but not «2, to test the effects of introducing the Ste12 
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and «2 cis-regulatory sites. Introducing Ste12 cis-regulatory sites by 
point mutation again resulted in ectopic expression of the asgs in % 
cells, as we observed for K. lactis (Fig. 4c). However, this mis-expression 
could be mitigated by adding cis-regulatory sequences for the repres- 
sor 02 (Fig. 4c), the situation found naturally in S. cerevisiae***>. 
These results indicate that the switch from a2-mediated activation 
to «2-mediated repression of the asgs was permissive for the gain of 
Stel2 cis-regulatory sequences in this lineage. 

a2 repression was gained in the common ancestor of Kluyveromyces 
and Saccharomyces clades”, and the Stel2 cis-regulatory sites were 
gained millions of years later, in the Saccharomyces clade (Fig. 5a). 
These observations indicate that, while the gain of «2 repression was 
permissive for the subsequent gain of Ste12 sites, it did not directly 
cause it. The gain of Ste12 sites did occur, however, at roughly the same 
time as another evolutionary event, the loss of the activator MATa2 
(ref. 21), suggesting that the gain of Stel2 sites may have permitted 
the loss of this gene (Fig. 5a). To test this possibility, we observed the 
expression of the K. lactis STE2 reporter in the absence of a2 (Fig. 4d 
and Extended Data Fig. 7). Adding the Ste12 cis-regulatory sites could 
indeed compensate for the deletion of MATa2 in both basal and phero- 
mone-activated gene expression (Fig. 4c, d). If we assume that loss of 
MATa2—on its own—would have been deleterious, it is likely that at 
least some Stel2 sites were gained first, thus mitigating the potentially 
deleterious effects of losing MATa2. 

Gene regulatory regions are shaped by evolutionary forces including 
selection and drift, each of which leave distinct patterns in the 
cis-regulatory regions of genes”*. To further understand the forces that 
shaped the evolution of asg cis-regulatory regions, we employed two 
independent approaches”’’*. Both methods suggested that Ste12 cis- 
regulatory sites in the asgs are maintained by purifying selection in the 
Saccharomyces clade, but, as predicted, the ‘mismatched’ Ste12 sites in 
both the Saccharomyces and Kluyveromyces clades are not (Extended 
Data Figs 8, 9). In particular, in the Saccharomyces clade, Ste12 sites 
were conserved with respect to the rest of the intergenic regions 
(P=1.40 x 10 ° by likelihood ratio test (LRT)), while mismatched 
sites were not (P= 1 by LRT). In the Kluyveromyces clade, neither 
Stel2 sites (P = 0.26 by LRT) nor mismatched sites (P = 1 by LRT) 
show significant conservation in the asgs. 

Our previous studies have shown how the transcription network 
controlling cell-type identity in yeast evolved'**'”*. Here, we have 
shown how the evolutionary history of this network affected the 
evolution of an overlapping but distinct transcription network con- 
trolling the response to mating pheromone. The two networks over- 
lap by virtue of sharing a common set of target genes. The genes at 
the intersection of these two networks (the asgs) were constrained 
in the evolutionary pathways available to them. In the ancestral 
state, the gain of Stel2 cis-regulatory sites were not allowed, as 
this would lead to cell-type misexpression. The evolution of «2 
repression, which occurred in the ancestor of the S. cerevisiae clade, 
made the gain of these sites possible, and the loss of the MATa2 
gene at a much later time necessitated the maintenance of the Ste12 
sites and prevented a return to the ancestral mode of regulation 


(Fig. 5b). 
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In protein evolution, neutral mutations can alter the effect of sub- 
sequent mutations, suggesting that evolution depends on chance 
events’. Although we do not know whether the gain of «2 repression 
was strictly neutral, it did not change the overall asg expression pat- 
tern. However, it did permit changes in the overlapping circuit 
responsible for pheromone induction. Stated another way, changes 
in the asg circuitry altered the effect of introducing Ste12 sites to the 
asgs. Such epistatic interactions are the source of the historical con- 
tingency we observed in the asg regulatory network, effects that are 
well documented for individual proteins’. 

Studies of enhancers across species have indicated that many 
molecular solutions are possible for a given output'®?**°*°, Our 
results show that not all solutions are accessible, and those that are 
accessible are contingent on the functional interactions between over- 
lapping transcription networks. These constraints are not apparent 
from observation of the individual components of networks (for 
example, a single enhancer), but only arise from complex interactions 
between networks. We propose that understanding the evolution of 
cis-regulatory regions (and predicting their behaviour) requires an 
understanding of the network structures in which they function. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


The experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to 
allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 

Distribution of Stel2 cis-regulatory sites. Conserved, highly pheromone- 
induced genes were identified by comparing previously published expression data 
from S. cerevisiae and C. albicans'**'. We combined results from three independ- 
ent orthologue maps”**** to find pheromone response genes that were present in 
most hemiascomycete yeast species. General pheromone-activated genes were 
defined as genes that were among the top ten most highly pheromone-activated 
genes in S. cerevisiae or C. albicans, present in the genomes of most hemiascomy- 
cete species, and are not an asg in S. cerevisiae, K. lactis, or C. albicans. The 
asgs were defined as showing differential expression between a and cells in 
S. cerevisiae, K. lactis, or C. albicans. The protein sequences of these genes were 
used as a psi-blast query to identify orthologues in species whose genomes 
were not included in any of the orthologue maps. MFA1 genes, which encode 
for the a-factor pheromone, are too short to be annotated by automated bioinfor- 
matics techniques, so they were identified manually in most species using tblastn. 

Ste12 motifs were generated from general pheromone response gene intergenic 
regions pooled from all the species in a given clade. Each intergenic region was 
considered up to 600 bp upstream of the start codon, a distance that is likely to 
capture functional Ste12 cis-regulatory sites**. The program MEME was used to 
find overrepresented sequences in these sets of intergenic regions, under condi- 
tions assuming zero to one binding site per intergenic region. Because the motifs 
generated for Ste12 from the Kluyveromyces, Saccharomyces, and Candida clades 
were highly similar, we pooled intergenic regions from all three clades and gen- 
erated a 7bp motif to score individual gene regulatory regions across the hemi- 
ascomycetes. The upstream 600 bp of intergenic regions were scored as described** 
for the number of Ste12 motifs above a given cutoff. For ‘consensus sites, the cutoff 
only accepted a single sequence: TGAAACA. For mismatched sites, the cutoff 
allowed deviation from the consensus sequence of a single nucleotide in any 
position in the motif. For genes that were duplicated in a species (that is, contained 
more than one copy) the copy with the largest number of Stel2 sites was 
taken, because this was the most stringent criterion to test our hypothesis that 
the a-specific genes lacked Ste12 sites in the Kluyveromyces and Candida clades. 
MFAI genes often are found in multiple copies in each species (that is, MFA and 
MFA2) so two copies were included when present. 

Ste12 motifs were also enumerated in the rest of the intergenic regions in each 
species. Enrichment of the Ste12 motif in either the a-specific genes or the general 
pheromone response genes with respect to the rest of the genome was calculated 
using the hypergeometric distribution at all possible cut-offs of number of Ste12 
motifs. The cutoff giving the most significant p-value was chosen, because this 
represented the most stringent test of our hypothesis that the a-specific genes 
lacked Ste12 sites in the Kluyveromyces and Candida clades. 

Sequence data were obtained from the Yeast Gene Order Browser (YGOB) 
and the Joint Genomes Institute (JGI) websites (http://ygob.ucd.ie and 
http://genome.jgi.doe.gov, respectively). 

Code availability. Python code used for the analysis of regulator binding sites 
across yeast species is available on request. 

Strain construction. Constructs for gene disruption, epitope tagging, and pro- 
moter replacement were generated by fusion PCR**. Three to five individual PCR 
components were amplified using ExTaq (Takara), and 50 ng of each were com- 
bined into a single 50 ul reaction along wth 0.5 pl ExTaq, 0.4 p11 25 mM dNTPs, 
0.1 pl of each 100 1M primer. The reactions were incubated in a thermocycler: 
95 °C 3:00, (95 °C 0:30, 55 °C 0:30, 72 °C 1:00 per kb) X 4, (95 °C 0:30, 58-72 °C 
0:30 (depending on the annealing temperature of the primers), 72°C 1:00 
per kb) X 30, 72°C 10:00. 

The GFP reporters for K. lactis, L. kluyveri, and S. cerevisiae were constructed 
from the original vector that was made for use in K. lactis. pTS12 was made from a 
5-piece fusion PCR, digested with KasI and HindIII (New England Biolabs) and 
ligated into pUC19 using Fast-Link ligase (Epicentre Biotechnologies). Vectors 
were treated with Antarctic phosphatase (New England Biolabs) for 30 min before 
ligation. The reporter consisted of the upstream flanking region of the K. lactis 
TRP1 gene, the S. cerevisiae TRP1 gene, the entire S. cerevisiae CYC1 upstream 
intergenic region, the caGFP and Act] terminator”, and the downstream flanking 
region of K. lactis TRP1. The S. cerevisiae TRP1 gene was replaced with the 
hygromycin resistance marker from pFA6-HTB-hphMxX4” by digestion with 
BsiWI and Pmll and ligated to make pTS16. The CYCI promoter UAS was deleted 
by digestion with XhoI. DNA oligonucleotides with sites for NotI and BamHI sites 
were annealed in Fast-link ligase buffer (Epicentre Biotechnologies) and ligated in 
a 50:1 insert to vector ratio to make pTS26. This vector was used to make the other 
reporters for use in K. lactis by ligating annealed oligonucleotides or digested PCR 
products into the NotI and Xhol sites. Vectors incorporating an entire intergenic 


region of a gene were constructed by ligating digested PCR products the sites SacI 
and Agel. The L. kluyveri reporter was made by cloning upstream and downstream 
homology to the TRP1 locus into the NgoMIV/BstEII and BlpI/HindIII sites, 
respectively. These homology regions were then swapped out for homology to 
the URA3 locus to improve the efficiency of integration of the reporter by selection 
with 5-FOA. The altered regions of the L. kluyveri STE2 promoter were cloned as 
with the K. lactis reporter. The S. cerevisiae reporter was made by cloning the STE2 
promoter fused to GFP into a centromeric reporter, pRS412, using the KpnI and 
Sacl sites. 

To measure the pheromone response in a strain that lacks MATa2, we replaced 
the promoter of STE2 with that of a general pheromone response gene that is not 
dependent on a2. Strain yTS43 in which the STE2 promoter was replaced by the 
SST2 promoter was made in the MATa2A background. This replacement con- 
struct consisted of a 4-piece fusion PCR that contained 5’ homology, the URA3 
marker, the SST2-promoter, and 3’ homology. 

K. lactis and L. kluyveri were transformed with 1 jug DNA according to pub- 
lished protocols’, and S. cerevisiae was transformed using a standard lithium 
acetate protocol. Yeast were grown for 1 day on YEPD then replica plated onto 
selective media. 

RT-qPCR. K. lactis cells were grown overnight for ~14h, then starved in SD 
medium lacking phosphate as previously described”. Cells were induced after 6 h 
with 6.25 uM «-factor pheromone (WSWITLR 

PGQPIF >95% purity, 100 mg ml’ in 100% DMSO; Genemed Synthesis) or an 
equivalent amount of DMSO. Cells were removed at several time points and were 
pelleted, washed, and frozen in liquid nitrogen. Mutant strains were harvested at 
4h, the final time point. Each experiment was performed in triplicate a single time. 
RNA was extracted using the RiboPure RNA Purification kit (Ambion). The RNA 
was reverse transcribed into cDNA using Superscript II as described previously*’. 
Transcript levels were measured using SYBR green on a StepOnePlus RT PCR 
machine (Applied Biosystems). Transcripts were normalized to that of VPS4, a 
gene that was found to be highly consistent across conditions in previous express- 
ion experiments”. Statistics were performed using an ANOVA. 

Chromatin immunoprecipitation. Strains yTS314 and yTS315 were grown using 
a phosphate starvation protocol modified from our previously published pro- 
tocol’. Yeast were grown overnight for ~14h, then pelleted, resuspended in 
phosphate starvation media, then diluted in 100-200 ml phosphate starvation 
media to ODgoo = 0.25-0.3. These cultures were grown for 2h, then 13-mer 
a-factor pheromone was added to 6.25 1M, and the cultures were grown for an 
additional 2 h. Cells were crosslinked with 1% formaldehyde for 15 min, quenched 
with glycine, pelleted, washed, and frozen in liquid nitrogen. Cells were lysed in 
300-700 pl lysis buffer (50mM HEPES/KOH pH7.5, 140mM NaCl, 1mM 
EDTA, 1% Triton X-100, 0.1% Na-deoxycholate) with added EDTA-free protease 
inhibitor tablet (Roche). Cells were transferred to a fresh tube with 500 pl 0.4mm 
glass beads, and were lysed for ~45 min on a vortex genie with tube adaptor 
(LabRepCo). Lysate was recovered by centrifugation, and sonicated 3-4X on a 
Diagenode Bioruptor (level 5, 30s on, 1 min off). Lysate was cleared by centrifu- 
gation at max speed in a table-top centrifuge at 4°C. Immunoprecipitation was 
carried out overnight with 300 ul cleared lysate, 200 il fresh lysis buffer, and 10 pl 
200 ug ml * anti-c-myc antibody (Invitrogen). 50 jl of washed Protein G sephar- 
ose beads 50% slurry was added and incubated for 2 h. The beads were washed and 
eluted as previously described”. Crosslinking was reversed by incubating 16h at 
65°C, and immunoprecipitated DNA was recovered using the MinElute kit 
(Qiagen). ChIP-Seq libraries were prepared using the NEBNext ChIP-Seq 
Library Prep kit for Illumina (New England Biolabs) and AMPure XP magnetic 
beads (Beckman Coulter, Inc.). Size distribution of the libraries was determined 
with a BioAnalyzer 2100 (Agilent). Libraries were pooled and sequenced on a 
HiSeq 2500 (Illumina) through the UCSF Center for Advanced Technology 
(cat.ucsf.edu). Quality of reads was checked using FastQC (http://www.bioinfor- 
matics.babraham.ac.uk/projects/fastqc/). Reads were indexed and aligned to the 
genome using Bowtie 2”. File types were manipulated using SAMtools*’, and 
peaks were called using MACS“. Coverage and peak calls were visualized in 
MochiView”. The ChIP experiment was performed with a total of three replicates 
on two separate days, anda single replicate was performed of the untagged control. 
Reporter assays. K. lactis reporter strains were grown as 1 ml cultures in SD 
medium overnight for ~14h in a 96-well plate. Cells were pelleted, resuspended 
in phosphate starvation medium, and diluted to OD¢o9 = 0.25. Cells were grown 
6h, then induced with 6.25 uM «-factor (or DMSO for control cells) for 4h. Cells 
were diluted tenfold into the same media before measuring GFP fluorescence on a 
BD LSR II Flow Cytometer. A total of 10,000 cell measurements were taken for 
each strain. Cells were gated to exclude debris and the mean of the cell population 
was used for further analysis. The autofluorescence level of a cell containing no 
reporter was subtracted from each reporter strain, and the standard deviation of 
each reporter strain was added to the standard deviation of the autofluorescence 
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strain. Values were divided by the mean autofluorescence to give an indication of 
the signal relative to noise. Multiple independent isolates were tested for each 
reporter strain, and each experiment was performed separately two or more times. 
In rare cases where one isolate displayed a drastic difference in expression from the 
others, it was tested to see whether it was a statistical outlier, and if so, was removed 
for subsequent experimental repetitions. Statistics for the reporter assays were 
conducted using an ANOVA followed by Tukey’s HSD test. 

Selection on Ste12 cis-regulatory sites. The intergenic sequences for the a-spe- 
cific genes were obtained from YGOB for the species S. cerevisiae, S. paradoxus, 
S. mikatae, S. uvarum, and S. kudriavzevii. 19 K. lactis strains were obtained from 
the Phaff Yeast Culture Collection (Davis, California). From these and 3 additional 
K. lactis strains, a-specific gene intergenic sequences were amplified from both 
directions using ExTaq (Takara) and Sanger sequenced. The intergenic regions 
from the Saccharomyces sensu stricto and K. lactis species complex were then 
analysed separately as follows. For each species or isolate, the a-specific gene 
intergenic regions were scored for the presence of strong and weak Stel2 cis- 
regulatory regions. The intergenic regions were aligned with MUSCLE”, and 
concatenated for tree building. The appropriate nucleotide evolution model was 
selected as previously described’’; the HKY+G model was selected for the sensu 
stricto species, and the GTR+G model was selected for K. lactis. These models 
output the estimated evolutionary rate for each site in the alignment and each site 
was categorized as being part of a consensus or mismatched Ste12 cis-regulatory 
site in at least one species, or no site at all. Then, the trees generated by this method 
were used as input to test for different evolutionary rates among the different 
categories using the RPHAST package. The null model was generated using 
phyloFit on the intergenic regions lacking mismatched and consensus Ste12 sites 
using the ‘HKY85’ model for the sensu stricto species and the ‘REV’ model for 
K. lactis. Then, the mismatched and consensus Ste12 sites were tested for increased 
conservation in comparison the null model using phyloP. 
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the asg STE2 and the general pheromone-activated gene FUS3 in the presence shown as mean fluorescence +s.d. of three independent genetic isolates, 
of K. lactis Ste12, in the absence of Ste12, and in the presence of S. cerevisiae grown and analysed separately. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Distribution of Ste12 cis-regulatory sites. 


Individual a-specific genes and general pheromone-activated genes were scored 


for the presence of Ste12 cis-regulatory motifs in their upstream regulatory 
regions. Shown is the number of consensus Ste12 sites within 600 bp of the 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Distribution of mismatched Ste12 cis-regulatory sites. asgs were scored for the presence of mismatched Ste12 binding sites in their 


upstream regulatory regions. The enrichment of the Ste12 site in the asgs in each species is shown in the bottom row. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Ste12 sites are required in S. cerevisiae 
asgs. The S. cerevisiae STE2 promoter was fused to GFP and the role of 
Ste12 cis-regulatory sites in expression. Expression under uninduced and 
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pheromone-induced conditions are shown as mean fluorescence +s.d. of 
three independent genetic isolates, grown and analysed separately. Symbols are 
described in Fig. 2d. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Mcm1 sites are required in K. lactis asgs. The K. lactis STE2 GFP reporter was tested with a mutated Mcm1 cis-regulatory site. Shown 
is mean fluorescence +s.d. of three independent genetic isolates, grown and analysed separately. Symbols are described in Fig. 3d. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | a2 sites are sufficient for pheromone activation. Shown is mean fluorescence +s.d. of three independent genetic isolates, 
The K. lactis STE2 GFP reporter and heterologous reporter containing the grown and analysed separately. 
a2-Mcm1l binding site were transformed into wild type and ste12A cells. 
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bottom row. b, A construct with increased Mcm1 binding site strength, marked 
with an ‘S’, was tested for its ability to compensate for the deletion of 

a2. Shown is the mean fluorescence +s.d. of three independent genetic isolates, 
grown and analysed separately. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Loss of Ste12 sites decreased in the Saccharomyces __ rates (orange) (LRT, X? = 49.33, df = 2, P= 1.94 x 10 11). The gain and loss 
clade. The yeast phylogeny along with the number of Ste12 binding sites in rate units are cis-regulatory sites per amino acid substitution in the species 
extant species was used to estimate the gain and loss rate of the sites over phylogeny. 

evolutionary time. The Saccharomyces clade was allowed to have different 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Saccharomyces Ste12 binding sites evolve under _a-specific genes, shown as violin plots. Promoters between closely related 
purifying selection. The evolutionary rate of nucleotides in Ste12 binding sites _ species were aligned and the evolutionary rate of each base pair in the alignment 
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Structural basis for retroviral integration into 


nucleosomes 


Daniel P. Maskell’, Ludovic Renault??, Erik Serrao*, Paul Lesbats', Rishi Matadeen’, Stephen Hare®}, Dirk Lindemann’, 


Alan N. Engelman*, Alessandro Costa* & Peter Cherepanov”® 


Retroviral integration is catalysed by a tetramer of integrase (IN) 
assembled on viral DNA ends in a stable complex, known as the 
intasome’”. How the intasome interfaces with chromosomal DNA, 
which exists in the form of nucleosomal arrays, is currently 
unknown. Here we show that the prototype foamy virus (PFV) 
intasome is proficient at stable capture of nucleosomes as targets 
for integration. Single-particle cryo-electron microscopy reveals a 
multivalent intasome-nucleosome interface involving both gyres 
of nucleosomal DNA and one H2A-H2B heterodimer. While the 
histone octamer remains intact, the DNA is lifted from the surface 
of the H2A-H2B heterodimer to allow integration at strongly 
preferred superhelix location +3.5 positions. Amino acid substi- 
tutions disrupting these contacts impinge on the ability of the 
intasome to engage nucleosomes in vitro and redistribute viral 
integration sites on the genomic scale. Our findings elucidate the 
molecular basis for nucleosome capture by the viral DNA recom- 
bination machinery and the underlying nucleosome plasticity that 
allows integration. 

Retroviral INs and related transposases severely deform target DNA 
(tDNA) to gain access to the scissile phosphodiester bonds**. Given 
the limited accessibility and constraints imposed on the conformation 
of DNA, the nucleosomal structure’ should be expected to impede 
integration. Yet mounting evidence indicates that retroviruses and 
some yeast retrotransposons integrate into nucleosomes®”’. 
Recombinant PFV IN enables assembly of all the key intermediates 
of retroviral integration**"*", presenting opportunities for hitherto 
unprecedented experimental approaches to probe interactions 
between the viral machinery and its cellular partners. The PFV inta- 
some displayed robust strand transfer activity when supplied with 
mononucleosomes prepared from human chromatin or the previously 
described recombinant W601 nucleosome”. The reaction yielded two 
major types of DNA products (long (L) and short (S)), consistent with 
concerted integration into the exposed major groove at nucleosomal 
superhelix location (SHL) £3.5 positions, separated from the dyad by 
3.5 turns of DNA helix (~36 bp; Fig. 1a and Extended Data Fig. la-c). 
By contrast, integration into deproteinized nucleosomal DNA was far 
less efficient and lacked pronounced hotspots (Fig. la and Extended 
Data Fig. 1c). Nucleosomes could be pulled-down by biotinylated 
intasome on streptavidin agarose under a range of salt concentrations 
in the absence of divalent metal cofactors, which are essential for IN 
enzymatic activity. The substitution A188D in IN suppressed the inter- 
action, confirming involvement of the intasomal tDNA-binding 
groove in nucleosome capture (Extended Data Fig. 2a)’. 

To identify a nucleosome suitable for structural studies in complex 
with the intasome, we isolated human nucleosomes captured by 
the intasome in the presence of 290 mM NaCl (Extended Data 
Fig. 2b). Three individual nucleosomal DNA fragments recovered in 
this experiment were assembled with recombinant human histones 


(Extended Data Figs 1a and 2c). While displaying the common PFV 
integration hotspots at SHL 3.5 positions (Fig. 1a and Extended Data 
Fig. 1d), the selected nucleosomes D02, F02 and H04 bound the inta- 
some under considerably more stringent conditions compared with 
W601 (Fig. 1b), a property that depended on nucleosome structure 
(Extended Data Fig. 2d). Lower thermal stability of the selected nucleo- 
somes (Extended Data Fig. 3) suggests enhanced flexibility, which may 
aid in the conformational adaptation required for intasome binding 
(see later). The D02 nucleosome afforded isolation of a stable complex 
with the intasome, which, upon incubation with 5 mM Mg", con- 
verted into the strand transfer complex with integrated viral DNA 
ends (Fig. 1c, d). DNA sequencing analysis of the resulting products 
revealed integration into a single site, offset from the middle of the D02 
DNA by 36 bp, indicating that the complexes comprised the dyad- 
related nucleosomal site dissociated during purification (Extended 
Data Fig. 1d). 

To determine the structure of the 400 kDa intasome-D02 nucleo- 
some complex before strand transfer, we acquired single-particle 
cryo-electron microscopy (EM) data. The resulting electron density 
map, calculated to 7.8 A resolution (Extended Data Fig. 4), allowed 
unambiguous docking of the intasome”” and the nucleosome*”* crystal 
structures (Fig. 2a). The intasome contains a homotetramer of IN 
made of two types of subunits. The inner IN chains provide catalytic 
function, synapse the viral DNA ends and form the tDNA-binding 
groove. The function of the outer IN subunits, which attach to the 
inner subunits via the canonical catalytic core domain (CCD) dimer- 
ization interface”, has been unclear. The path of the viral and nucleo- 
somal DNA backbone, the histone octamer and the inner subunits of 
the IN tetramer are well defined in the electron density map (Figs 2a, 3a 
and Supplementary Video 1). 

The cryo-EM structure reveals an extensive intasome—nucleosome 
interface, involving three IN subunits, both gyres of the nucleosomal 
DNA and one H2A-H2B heterodimer (Fig. 2a and Supplementary 
Video 1). The tDNA-binding groove of the intasome engages nucleo- 
somal DNA above one of the H2A—H2B histone heterodimers, in 
agreement with the location of the preferred integration site. The path 
of DNA captured within the DNA-binding groove of the intasome 
strongly deviates from that in the structure of free nucleosome 
(Fig. 2b). Here, DNA is deformed and lifted by ~7 A from the surface 
of the H2A-H2B heterodimer to adopt a conformation strikingly 
matching the sharply bent naked tDNA in crystals of the PFV target 
capture complex’ (Fig. 2b, Extended Data Fig. 5 and Supplementary 
Video 1). Notably, the H2A L1-loop directly underlying the integ- 
ration site is a hotspot for structural variability within the histone 
core’®. Thus, the segment of nucleosomal DNA preferentially targeted 
by the intasome may be particularly malleable to conformational 
adaptation. The interface is extended by ancillary contacts on both 
sides of the tDNA-binding groove. A triad of loops belonging to the 
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Figure 1 | Nucleosome capture by the PFV intasome. a, Integration into 
HeLa-derived or recombinant (W601, H04, D02 or F02) core nucleosomes or 
naked DNA. Fluorescein-labelled intasomal DNA and reaction products were 
separated by polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis (PAGE) and detected by 
fluorescence scanning. The major long (L; ~127 bp) and short (S; ~56 bp) 
products result from concerted strand transfer at nucleosomal SHL +3.5 
positions, which are separated from the dyad by 3.5 turns of DNA helix or 36 
bp. The products include viral DNA joined to nucleosomal DNA fragments 
(Extended Data Fig. 1b). FITC, fluorescein isothiocyanate. b, Pull-down of 
recombinant nucleosomes with biotinylated intasome in the presence of 
variable NaCl concentrations; where indicated, the intasome was assembled 
with A188D IN. Bound material, separated in SDS-PAGE gels, was stained to 
detect proteins (IN, H3, H2A, H2B and H4) and nucleosomal DNA (Nuc. 
DNA). WT, wild type. c, Isolation of the intasome-D02 nucleosome complex 
by size-exclusion chromatography. Peak fractions of intasome (red trace), D02 
nucleosome (blue) and the complex (green) were separated by SDS-PAGE 
(inset). d, DNAs from D02 nucleosome, intasome, and the intasome- 
nucleosome complex, before and after incubation with 5 mM MgCh, 

were separated by PAGE and detected with GelRed. 


inner IN subunits cradle the carboxy-terminal helix of H2B (Fig. 2a). 
On the other side, the intasome leans against the second gyre of 
nucleosomal DNA, using a saddle-shaped surface of the CCD-CCD 
interface (Figs 2a and 3a; secondary interface). These interactions 
may compensate for the requirement to deform DNA beyond its 
ground state on the nucleosome. An early study, albeit using undefined 
integrase-DNA complexes, implicated SHL +3.5 and SHL +1.5 posi- 
tions as sites for human immunodeficiency virus (HIV)-1 integration 
into nucleosomes*. Thus, some of the nucleosomal locations may be 
virus-species dependent, perhaps directed by interactions between 
integrase and specific histone heterodimers. 

Next, we introduced amino acid substitutions into the relevant 
regions of PFV IN and evaluated the ability of the resulting intasomes 
to engage nucleosomes in vitro. Some substitutions were engineered 
selectively into the inner or the outer subunits of the intasome using a 
pair of IN variants—K120E and D273K—that co-assemble into hybrid 
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Figure 2 | Structure of the intasome-nucleosome complex. a, Segmented 
electron density map as semi-transparent surface with docked intasome and 
nucleosome structures shown as ribbons. H2B, the N-terminal tail of H2A 
(H2A-N), the CTD and one of the CCD dimers are indicated. b, Nucleosomal 
DNA within the {DNA-binding cleft of the intasome. DNA conformations 

as in available nucleosome structures (left) and as in the crystals of the PFV 
target capture complex (right) produce local electron density cross-correlation 
scores of 0.36 and 0.70, respectively. Protein Data Bank accessions are indicated 
in brackets. 


intasomes through restricted localization to the inner and the outer 
subunit, respectively (Extended Data Fig. 6a—c). IN residues Gln 137, 
Lys 168 and Lys 159 are located in the vicinity of the contacts with the 
second gyre of nucleosomal DNA, while Pro 135, Pro 239 and Thr 240 
approach the C-terminal helix of H2B (Fig. 3a). Substitutions at these 
positions affect the ability of the intasome to engage nucleosomes to 
various degrees. In particular, K168E in the inner and outer subunits, 
or the double substitution P135E/T240E in the inner subunits, grossly 
affected the interaction with recombinant and native human nucleo- 
somes (Fig. 3b, c). The same substitutions reduced the ability of the 
intasome to integrate into the W601 nucleosome (Fig. 3d), while 
importantly preserving strand transfer activity into naked plasmid 
DNA (Extended Data Fig. 6d). 

To assess the importance of the observed interactions under condi- 
tions of viral infection, we used a PFV vector system with a green 
fluorescent protein (GFP) reporter (Extended Data Fig. 7a)”. 
Initially, we mapped the genomic positions of 153,447 unique inte- 
gration events of wild-type vector in human epithelial HT 1080 cells. 
As a reference data set, we determined ~2.2 million integration sites 
using purified PFV intasomes and deproteinized human DNA. In 
agreement with published observations**”, PFV disfavoured tran- 
scription units: 32% of integration sites were found in RefSeq genes, 
which is ~16% below the gene-targeting frequency in the reference 
data set (P = 10° *°°; Fig. 3e and Extended Data Table 1). Ranking 
transcription units by their activity in HT 1080 cells, we discovered that 
PFV integration strongly contrasted with local transcriptional activity 
(P = 10 3°, Fig. 3e). Furthermore, integration sites accumulated 
within gene-poor and lamin-A/B-associated genomic regions”, indi- 
cating a strong bias towards condensed perinuclear heterochromatin 
(Fig. 3e and Extended Data Table 1). 
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Figure 3 | Mutagenesis of the intasome-nucleosome interface. a, DNA 
components of the complex. The insets show pertinent details of the interface, 
with selected IN amino acid residues as spheres. b, Pull-down of H04 
nucleosomes assembled with wild-type (WT) or variant (AN H2A or AN H2B, 
lacking residues 1-12 or 1-23, respectively) histones with biotinylated 
intasomes at 240 mM (left) or 290 mM NaCl (right). Substitutions in hybrid 
PFV intasomes were restricted to the outer subunits or inner IN subunits 
(indicated in orange and cyan font, respectively). Nuc. DNA, nucleosomal 
DNA. ¢, Pull-down of HeLa nucleosomes with biotinylated intasomes at 

240 mM NaCl. d, Reactivity of intasome variants with W601 nucleosome 
assembled with wild-type or variant histones. DNA products (L and S), 


PFV vectors incorporating K168E IN or P135E/T240E IN as the 
inner subunit of the intasome displayed 2—4-fold defects in their ability 
to stably transduce HT1080 cells, while still strongly outperforming 
matched controls harbouring catalytically inert IN variants (Extended 
Data Fig. 7b-d). The residual infectivity allowed the mapping of 14,872 
and 10,148 unique integration sites of K168E and P135E/T240E IN 
vectors, respectively. In accordance with their location outside of the 
tDNA-binding groove of the intasome, the mutations did not affect the 
weak sequence bias at the sites of integration (Extended Data Fig. 8). 
However, the mutations strongly corrupted the ability of the virus to 
discriminate against highly expressed genes, also leading to a modest 
but highly significant reduction in integration into gene-poor, lamina- 
associated regions (Fig. 3e and Extended Data Table 1). These observa- 
tions are consistent with the importance of the intasome-nucleosome 
interactions observed in our structure for integration into condensed 
heterochromatin, normally preferred by PFV. Nucleosomes within 
transcriptionally active chromatin display the highest rate of remod- 
elling and turnover, undergoing partial or complete disassembly to 
allow passage of RNA polymerase”. Transient destabilization of the 
nucleosome arrays within highly expressed genes would provide a 
window of opportunity for the mutant viral intasomes. 

In addition to the contacts involving structured regions of the inta- 
some and the nucleosome, their flexible domains also contribute to the 
interaction. Segmentation of the cryo-EM map reveals a tubular den- 
sity that probably represents the amino-terminal tail of H2A reaching 
out to the C-terminal domain (CTD) of one of the inner IN subunits 
(Fig. 2a). Concordantly, deletion of the H2A but not H2B N-terminal 
tail reduced intasome binding and strand transfer into nucleosomes 
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separated by PAGE, were detected with GelRed. e, Heat map of relative 
integration frequencies. Each row represents a specific feature characteristic of 
the targeted genomic region. The colour scale indicates whether a feature is 
enriched (red) or depleted (light orange) compared with the in vitro control. 
Each column represents a PFV vector variant tested: wild type, K168E, 
hybrid control (vector produced using a combination of K120E and D273K/ 
D185N/E221Q pcoP-POL packaging vectors encoding functional inner and 
catalytically incompetent outer IN subunits, respectively) or P135E/T240E 
(the substitutions introduced into the inner subunits in the hybrid control 
background). Asterisks indicate significant departures of the mutants from 
their respective controls (7? test: *P < 0.01, **P < 10°). 


(Fig. 3b, d). Moreover, deletion of the N-terminal domains (NTDs) and 
CTDs, belonging to the outer subunits, which were unresolved in the 
previous crystal structures***"*”° and in our averaged cryo-EM den- 
sity (Fig. 2a), reduced the ability of the intasome to pull-down nucleo- 
somes (Extended Data Fig. 2a). Further mutagenesis revealed a role of 
the outer CTDs (Fig. 3c), possibly through promiscuous interactions of 
the positively charged domains with nucleosomal DNA. 

Using the nucleosomal structure as a landing platform may allow 
the viral machinery to sense epigenetic marks as well as provide a 
surface for recruitment of chromatin remodellers for disassembly of 
the post-catalytic strand transfer complex. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references 
unique to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


PFV intasome assembly. PFV IN was expressed in bacteria and purified as 
previously described’*. Synthetic DNA oligonucleotides used for intasome assem- 
bly were purified using high-performance liquid chromatography (HPLC) 
(Midland Certified). For pull-downs, activity assays and EM studies, PFV inta- 
somes were assembled with stabilized processed U5 DNA (ref. 27) obtained by 
annealing oligonucleotides 5'-TGCGAAATTCCATGACA (transferred strand) 
and 5'-ATTGTCATGGAATTTCGCA. For experiments involving biotin pull- 
downs or in-gel fluorescent detection of strand transfer products, the transferred 
strand oligonucleotide was synthetized with 5’ triethylene glycol biotin or fluor- 
escein, respectively. To allow compatibility with the linker-mediated PCR proto- 
cols, a longer donor DNA construct spanning 47 bp of processed PFV U5 end and 
made by annealing oligonucleotides 5'-GATGTAACTCCTTAGGATAATCA 
ATATACAAAATTCCATGACA and 5’-ATTGTCATGGAATTTTGTATAT 
TGATTATCCTAAGGAGTTACATC was used to generate in vitro genomic 
integration sites. 

The intasomes were assembled according to published procedures”, by dia- 
lysing 120 uM PFV IN and 50 uM donor DNA duplex combined in 500 mM NaCl 
and 50 mM BisTris propane-HCl, pH 7.45, against excess low-salt buffer contain- 
ing 200 mM NaCl, 20 mM BisTris propane-HCl, pH 7.45, 2 mM dithiothreitol 
(DTT) and 25 uM ZnCl; for 16 hat 18 °C. For hybrid intasome assembly, 60 [tM of 
each IN variant (K120E and D273K) was used. The intasomes were purified by 
size-exclusion chromatography through a 10/300 GL Superdex-200HR column 
(GE Healthcare) in 20 mM BisTris propane-HCl, pH 7.45, 320 mM NaCland kept 
on ice for immediate use. 

Preparation of native human mononucleosomes. Native human mononucleo- 
somes were prepared according to established protocols* with minor modifica- 
tions. HeLa cells were lysed in 1.5 mM MgCh, 10 mM KCl, 0.5 mM DTT, 0.5 mM 
phenylmethanesulfonylfluoride (PMSF), 10 mM HEPES-NaOH, pH 7.9, using a 
40 ml Dounce homogenizer (Wheaton). Nuclei, harvested by gentle centrifu- 
gation, were digested with 0.5 U ml’ micrococcal nuclease (Sigma-Aldrich) in 
4 volumes of 0.34 M sucrose, 3 mM CaCl», 60 mM KCI, 0.5 mM PMSF and 50 mM 
Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, for 10 min at 37°C. The reaction was stopped with 50 mM 
EDTA, and the nucleosomes, extracted by addition of 0.5 M NaCl, were dialysed 
overnight at 4 °C against 650 mM NaCl, 2 mM EDTA, 1 mM £-mercaptoethanol 
and 20 mM HEPES, pH 7.4. Nucleosomes were isolated by size-exclusion chro- 
matography through a Superdex-200 column operated in 650 mM NaCl, 1 mM 
EDTA and 20 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5. For the use in strand transfer assays (Fig. 1a), 
native nucleosomes, purified by size-exclusion chromatography and dialysed 
overnight against 100 mM NaCl, 1 mM EDTA and 20 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 
were separated by native 8% PAGE in a Model-491 preparative cell (Bio-Rad 
Laboratories). Nucleosomes were concentrated to 3 mg ml’ using Vivaspin 
devices (GE Healthcare) and stored on ice. 

Assembly of recombinant nucleosomes. DNA fragments for recombinant 
nucleosome assembly were generated by PCR using in-house produced Pfu poly- 
merase and a DNA Engine Tetrad-2 thermal cycler (BioRad Laboratories). DNA 
products, pooled from four or eight 96-well PCR plates (100 jul reaction per well), 
were concentrated by precipitation with ethanol, re-dissolved in 1 mM EDTA and 
5 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, and injected into a 1 ml column packed with POROS-HQ 
50 um resin (Life Technologies). After extensive wash with salt-free buffer, DNA 
was eluted with a linear 0-2 M NaCl gradient in 5 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0. The 
fractions containing the PCR fragment were pooled and concentrated by ethanol 
precipitation. The procedure allows production of virtually any nucleosome-size 
DNA fragment on a mg scale. Human H2A, H3 and H4 histones, expressed in 
bacteria in inclusion bodies, were purified as previously described”. Human 
H2B was expressed with an N-terminal hexahistidine tag, which was removed 
before histone octamer refolding. Nucleosomes, assembled by dialysis, were puri- 
fied using native 8% PAGE and heat re-positioned by incubation at 37°C for 
30 min, as previously described (Extended Data Fig. 1a)’. 

Biotin pull-down assays. Ten micrograms biotinylated intasome was allowed 
to bind 10 ig recombinant or native nucleosomes in 700 pil of pull-down buffer 
(140-340 mM NaCl, 10% glycerol, 1 mM DTT, 0.1% Nonidet P-40 and 50 mM 
BisTris propane-HCl, pH 7.45), in the presence of 20 ul of streptavidin agarose 
(Life Technologies). After incubation for 2 h of end-over-rocking at 4 °C, the resin 
was washed in 5 changes of 700 ll pull-down buffer. Bound nucleoprotein com- 
plexes, dissociated by incubating the resin in 30 ul of 1.3 Laemmli SDS sample 
buffer at 37 °C for 5 min, were analysed by electrophoresis in 18% SDS-PAGE gels 
(Life Technologies). Proteins and DNA were detected by staining the gels with 
Coomassie instant blue and GelRed (Biotium), respectively. 

To generate a library of nucleosomal DNA fragments enriched in tighter inta- 
some binders, a biotin pull-down experiment setup with a tenfold excess of nucleo- 
somes was carried out in the presence of 290 mM NaCl. The DNA component of 
recovered nucleosomal fraction was treated with S1 nuclease and calf intestinal 


phosphatase (New England Biolabs). Blunt-ended and dephosphorylated DNA 
was incubated with Taq Polymerase to add deoxyadenosine to 3’ ends for cloning 
into pCR4-TOPO (Life Technologies). Individual clones were sequenced using 
M13 forward primer. 

Strand transfer assays. Reactions were carried out using intasomes purified by 
size-exclusion chromatography. A standard reaction contained 1.25 yg of inta- 
some and 5 pg of nucleosome in 300 pl of 240 mM NaCl, 5 mM MgCl, 1 mM 
DTT, 4 uM ZnCl, 25 mM BisTris propane-HCl, pH 7.45. Strand transfer was 
allowed to proceed for 15 min at 37 °C, and the reaction was stopped by addition of 
0.5% SDS and 25 mM EDTA. DNA products, deproteinized by digestion with 30 
lig proteinase K at 37°C for 1 h and ethanol precipitation, were separated in 
4-12% TBE PAGE gels. Fluorescein-labelled DNA was detected using a 
Typhoon TRIO fluorescence scanner (GE Healthcare); non-labelled DNA was 
visualized by staining with GelRed. Strand transfer assays using naked supercoiled 
plasmid target DNA was done according to published procedures’. 
Nucleosome thermal denaturation assays. The heat denaturation assays were 
done in a CFX96 real-time detection system (Bio-Rad Laboratories) using Sypro 
Orange (Life Technologies, distributed as 5,000 stock solution). Five micro- 
grams nucleosome in 150 mM NaCl, 25 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, supplemented 
with 2.5X Sypro Orange in a final volume of 100 pl was heated from 20 to 95 °C 
with a 30-s hold every 0.5 °C, after which fluorescence was recorded (excitation at 
523 nm and detection at 564 nm). Melting temperatures were determined using 
CFX manager software from the first derivative of the signal curve. 

Preparation of intasome-nucleosome complex for EM. The complex, assembled 
by incubating 200 jug PFV intasome and 200 jig D02 nucleosome in 300 kl of 320 
mM NaCl, 20 mM BisTris propane, pH 7.45, for 20 min at room temperature, was 
purified by size-exclusion chromatography over a Superdex-200HR 10/300 col- 
umn in 320 mM NaCl, 25 mM BisTris propane-HCl, pH 7.45. Fractions contain- 
ing the complex were immediately used to prepare EM grids. 

Negative-stain single-particle analysis. Negative-stain EM grids were prepared 
as follows. Carbon was evaporated onto freshly cleaved mica using a QI50TE 
coater (Quorum Technologies) and baked for 2 h at 50°C before floating onto 
400-mesh copper grids (Agar Scientific). Dry continuous carbon grids were glow 
discharged for 30 s at 45 mA using a 100X glow discharger (Electron Microscopy 
Sciences). A 4 ll drop of sample was applied onto the glow-discharged grid 
immediately after elution from the gel filtration column. The grid was sequentially 
laid on top of four distinct 75 ul drops of a 2% (w/v) uranyl formate solution, 
stirred for 10 s, before blotting to dryness and being stored at room temperature 
before imaging. Negative stain grids were screened on a G2 Spirit LaB6 microscope 
(FEI) and data were collected on a JEOL-2100 LaB6 electron microscope (JEOL) 
operated at 200 kV. Images were recorded at a nominal magnification of <50,000 
ona Ultrascan 4k X 4k CCD camera (Gatan), resulting in a 2.2 A pixel size at the 
specimen level. A total of 135 micrographs were collected with a 1 to 2 um defocus 
and using 20 e~ per A’. Contrast transfer function (CTE) estimation was per- 
formed with CTFFind3 (ref. 30) and micrographs were phase-flipped using Bsoft 
(ref. 31). Reference-free two-dimensional averages were calculated using routine 
MSA/MRA IMAGIC protocols”. The initial three-dimensional model was deter- 
mined starting from a sphere, and further refined with multi-model projection- 
matching approaches using libraries from the EMAN2 and SPARX packages”? 
(Extended Data Fig. 9). 

Cryo-EM structure determination. A 4 ,] sample drop was applied to plasma- 
cleaned C-Flat grids (400 mesh CF-1/1, Electron Microscopy Sciences). After 1 
min incubation, grids were double side blotted for 3.8 s in a CP3 cryo-plunger 
(Gatan) at 80% humidity and plunge frozen into —172 °C liquefied ethane. Cryo- 
grids were screened for ice quality using a 914 side-entry cryo-holder (Gatan) ona 
JEOL-2100 LaB6 operated at 200 kV and equipped with an UltraScan 4k X 4k 
CCD camera (Gatan). Cryo-grids were stored in liquid nitrogen and dry-shipped 
to the Netherlands Centre for Electron Nanoscopy (NeCEN). At NeCEN, cryo- 
grids were loaded into a Titan Krios electron microscope (FEI) for automated 
data collection with the EPU software (FEI) over a period of 3 days. Images 
were recorded at a nominal magnification of 59,000 on a Falcon direct electron 
detector. One-thousand four-hundred and seventy-nine micrographs were 
recorded using a —1.5/—3.5 jum defocus range with an electron dose of 40 e~ 
per A’. A first cryo-EM map was calculated starting from a subset of 16,702 
particles manually picked from 157 micrographs using Xmipp software”. 
Multimodel refinement protocols described earlier were employed to solve 
a 19.7 A resolution cryo-structure (based on 6,057 particles), using the 60 A 
low-pass filtered negative stain volume as a starting model. A complete, 
333,545-particle data set was generated after automated picking in Xmipp on 
the best 932 micrographs, selected after inspection of the power spectrum. 
Contrast transfer function was estimated using CTFFIND3. All further proces- 
sing was performed within the RELION 1.2 environment”. A first round of two- 
dimensional classification was performed to discard poorly averaging particles, 
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resulting in a cleaned 193,569-particle data set. A three-dimensional classification 
was subsequently performed using three classes and starting from the initial cryo- 
EM map; 83,500 particles belonging to the best three-dimensional class were 
selected and subjected to one further round of three-dimensional classification. 
This approach yielded an improved volume calculated from 53,887 particles. 
These particles were subsequently separated into 187 groups, on the basis of their 
refined intensity scale-factor, and used in a final three-dimensional refinement 
using the selected, 60 A low-pass filtered three-dimensional class as a starting 
model. The density map was corrected for the modulation transfer function 
(MTF) of the Falcon detector and sharpened by applying a —818 A? B factor, 
estimated automatically with the RELION post-processing function (Extended 
Data Fig. 4g). Final resolution after post-processing was 7.84 A, according to the 
0.143 cut-off criterion (Extended Data Fig. 4d). The handedness of the map was 
verified by inspection of the duplex DNA density. UCSF Chimera was used for 
automated rigid-body docking and generating figures and videos”. 

PFV vector infections and integration site analysis. Single-cycle viruses were 
produced by co-transfection of HEK293T cells (Cell Services, London Research 
Institute) with pMD9 (GFP reporter PFV vector) and codon-optimized foamy 
virus GAG, POL and ENV packaging constructs, as previously described’”**. 
Hybrid PFV vectors and matched controls were pseudotyped with the less fuso- 
genic macaque simian foamy virus envelope”, which allowed the use of higher 
virus inputs. Mutations were introduced into POL expression construct (pcoP- 
POL)” by replacement of a BamHI/Xbal fragment spanning the IN coding region 
with respective mutant versions assembled by overlap-splicing PCR. Viruses were 
concentrated by centrifugation of cell-free supernatants through 20% sucrose 
cushion and re-suspended in PBS for immediate use. PFV GAG was detected in 
viral lysates using western blotting with rabbit polyclonal antibodies“. HT1080 
cells*’, obtained from Cell Services of the London Research Institute, were cultured 
in DMEM supplemented with 10% fetal calf serum. The cells were infected with 
PFV vectors at a confluence of 20-30% and allowed to expand for 5-7 days to 
eliminate non-integrated viral DNA before cell sorting analyses and/or genomic 
DNA isolation. To generate in vitro integration sites, 10 ug deproteinized genomic 
DNA obtained from uninfected human cells was incubated with 0.8 ug PFV 
intasome in 1 ml of 125 mM NaCl, 10 mM MgCl, 2 mM DTT, 20 uM ZnCh, 
25 mM BisTris propane, pH 7.45, for 30 min at 37 °C. 

The protocols for linker-mediated PCR were adapted for amplification of PFV 
U5-genomic DNA junctions from published procedures*™*. Briefly, genomic 
DNA isolated from infected HT1080 cells was digested with Bfal/BanII/CviQI 
and ligated to an asymmetric linker made by annealing synthetic oligonucleotides 
5'-TAGTCCCTTAAGCGGAG (with 3’ end blocked by an amino group modi- 
fier) and 5'‘-GTAATACGACTCACTATAGGGCNNNNNCTCCGCTTAAGGG 
AC (the string of random nucleotides comprise a serial number®, not relevant to 
this study). PFV U5 integration sites were PCR-amplified using primers 5’-CAA 
GCAGAAG ACGGCATACGAGATCGGTCTCGGCATTCCTGCTGAACCGC 
TCTTCCGATC TGTAATACGACTCACTATAGGGC and 5’-GTGTGAACTA 
CACTTATCTTAA ATGATG, followed by a nested PCR with primers 5’-CAA 
GCAGAAGACGGCATACGAGATCGGTCTCGGCATTCCTGCTGA ACCGC 
TCTTCCGATCTGTAATACGACTCACTATAGGGC and 5’-AATGATACG 
GCGACCACCGAGATCTACACTCTTTCCCTACACGACGCTCTTC CGATC 
TXXXXXCTTAAATGATGTAACTCCTTAGGATAATCAATATAC (the string 
of bold nucleotides marked with ‘X’ denotes the position of a 5-base index, which 
was unique for each integration site library analysed). The products were sequenced 
using MiSeq Illumina platform at the Dana-Farber Cancer Institute Molecular 
Biology Core Facilities. 

The sequences of PFV U5-genomic DNA junctions were aligned to the hg19 
version of the human genome (http://genome.ucsc.edu/) using BLAT* with 
settings -stepSize = 6, -minIdentity = 97 and -maxIntron = 0. The output was 
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filtered using a custom Python script to retain only unique, high-quality matches 
starting with the first nucleotide downstream of the processed U5 sequence 
CAAAATTCCATGACA. The genomic coordinates were converted to the standard 
browser extensible data (BED) format, with each interval reporting the centre 
dinucleotide of a PFV integration site. Distributions of the integration sites with 
respect to genomic features (http://genome.ucsc.edu/cgi-bin/hgTables), HT1080- 
specific gene expression activity (Gene Expression Omnibus accession GSE58968)*° 
and lamina-associated domains (GSE22428)”, were analysed using BEDtools 
software suite**. Nucleotide sequence logos were generated using WebLogo soft- 
ware (http://weblogo.threeplusone.com/)”. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | PFV integration into recombinant mono- 
nucleosomes. a, W601, D02, F02 and H04 nucleosome core particles (left) and 
W601 nucleosome with 30 bp tails mimicking linker DNA (W601"° right) 
were separated by native PAGE and detected by staining with ethidium 
bromide. b, Major products of PFV integration into a nucleosome core particle. 
Concerted integration of intasomal oligonucleotides (blue lines) into 
discontinuous tDNA (black lines) produces pairs of strand transfer products 
containing viral DNA mimics joined to tDNA fragments via 4 bp gaps. nt, 
nucleotides. c, PFV integration into nucleosome core particles (W601) and 
extended nucleosomes (W601'*°). Fluorescein-labelled intasomal DNA and 


Sense strand (5'-3') 


Antisense strand (3'-5') 


Purified DO2 nucleosome - intasome complex 


reaction products were separated by PAGE and detected by fluorescence 
scanning. Migration positions of the strand transfer products obtained with 
W601"? nucleosome shift relative to those with the W601 core particle 

by ~30 bp. Thus, linker DNA does not appear to influence integration. 

d, Positions of integration events on D02 nucleosomal DNA before (left) 

or after (right) purification of the complex. The histograms show relative 
frequencies of integration events along the D02 DNA fragment into the top 
(blue bars) or bottom (pink bars) strands. The inset shows the nucleotide 
sequence at the preferred integration site; arrowheads indicate precise positions 
of the major integration events into the top and bottom strands of D02 DNA. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Pull-down of native nucleosomes and naked DNA 
by biotinylated PFV intasome. a, Mono-nucleosomes prepared by micro- 
coccal nuclease digestion of HeLa cell chromatin were incubated with bio- 
tinylated intasomes under conditions of indicated ionic strength (190-340 mM 
NaCl). The intasomes used were wild type (WT), A188D or a hybrid intasome 
lacking the NTDs and CTDs on the outer subunits (indicated as ANTD/ACTD; 
see main text and Extended Data Fig. 6a-c for details of hybrid intasome 
design). The intasome-nucleosome complexes were isolated on streptavidin 
agarose and separated by SDS-PAGE. Proteins and nucleosomal DNA were 
detected by staining with Coomassie blue and GelRed, respectively. Two 
leftmost lanes contained 50% and 25% of input nucleosomes, as indicated. 
Migration positions of protein sizes standards (kDa) are shown to the left of the 
gel. b, Isolation of HeLa nucleosomes preferentially binding to the PFV 
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intasome. Biotinylated wild-type or A188D intasomes were incubated with 
tenfold excess HeLa nucleosomes in the presence of 290 mM NaCl. Nucleo- 
somal DNA recovered with wild-type intasome was cloned into a bacterial 
vector; the histogram depicts distribution of nucleosomal insert sizes obtained 
in this experiment. The inset shows separation of deproteinized nucleosomal 
DNA from 10% of input nucleosome material and from the fractions recovered 
with wild-type and A188D intasomes. c, Nucleotide sequences of three human 
DNA fragments (H04, F02 and D02) recovered with the intasome and used 
to assemble recombinant nucleosomes in this work. d, Naked W601 D02, 
F02 or H04 DNA was incubated with biotinylated wild-type or A188D inta- 
somes in the presence of 190 or 240 mM NaCl, as indicated; DNA fractions 
recovered after pull-down on streptavidin beads were separated by PAGE 
and detected by staining with GelRed. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Thermal denaturation of recombinant 
nucleosomes. Derivative melt profiles of recombinant nucleosomes used in 
this study. The table in the inset shows experimentally determined melting 
temperatures. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Overview of the cryo-EM data. a, Representative sharpening (post-processing); 30-6 A band-pass filter imposed. g, Overview 


micrograph of frozen hydrated intasome-nucleosome complex. b, Two- of the three-dimensional classification and structure refinement. The initial 
dimensional class averages (phase-flipped only; box size 26 nm). c, Euler angle _ negative stain structure was used for one round of structure refinement using a 
distribution of all particles included in the final three-dimensional recon- smaller cryo data set. The resulting map was used as a starting model for one 
struction. Sphere size relates to particle number. d, Gold standard Fourier-shell round of three-dimensional classification (three classes) on a complete cryo 
correlation and resolution using the 0.143 criterion. e, Three-dimensional data set. Particles from the two most populated three-dimensional classes were 


volume of the intasome-nucleosome complex refined with RELION. f, Match merged and used for one further round of three-dimensional classification 
between reference-free two-dimensional class averages and three-dimensional _ (six classes). Each three-dimensional class was refined independently; the 
re-projections of the cryo-EM structure. Two-dimensional class averages of most populated three-dimensional class comprising 53,887 particles refined 
fully contrast transfer function (CTF)-corrected particles are matched with to 7.8 A resolution. 

the re-projections of the refined three-dimensional structure before map 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Nucleosomal DNA plasticity. Overview of the 1KX5) and as tDNA in complex with the PFV intasome (3081) are shown in 
intasome-nucleosome complex structure (left) and a magnified stereo view of _ light and dark grey, respectively; the arrowhead shows approximate direction of 
nucleosomal DNA engaged within tDNA binding cleft of the intasome (right). | the DNA deformation. Asterisks indicate nucleosomal DNA ends. 

DNA conformations as in free nucleosomes (Protein Data Bank accession 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Hybrid intasomes: structure-based design and 
validation in vitro. a, Views on the environment of Lys 120 and Asp 273 PFV 
IN residues within the intasome structure. Protein is shown as cartoons with 
side chains of selected amino acid residues shown as sticks; the cartoons and 
carbon atoms of the inner and outer IN chains are shown in green and light 
orange, respectively. Lys 120 of the outer and Asp 273 of the inner IN subunit 
are involved in a network of interactions; by contrast, Lys 120 of the inner 
and Asp 273 of the outer IN subunit are solvent-exposed. Consequently, IN 
mutants harbouring substitutions of Lys 120 or Asp 273 can only have a role in 
the inner or outer intasomal subunits, respectively; b, PFV IN mutants 
K120E and D273K are co-dependent for intasome assembly. Products of 
intasome assembly using wild-type (WT), D273K, K120E PFV IN or an 
equimolar mixture of D273K and K120E INs were separated by size-exclusion 
chromatography. Elution positions of the intasome, IN and free DNA are 
indicated. The assembly was successful with wild-type IN or with a mixture 
of the two IN mutants, but not with either of the IN variants separately. 

c, Validation of the hybrid intasome design. Left, possible types of strand 
transfer products obtained by reacting the intasome with circular DNA target 
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(pGEM, black lines). Full-site integration (strand transfer involving both 
intasomal DNAs, dark blue lines) results in a linear concerted product, which 
may be targeted by further strand transfer events. Half-site integration 
(strand transfer involving a single intasomal DNA end) results in a circular 
branched single-end product. Right, strand transfer assays using mutant 
intasomes and circular pGEM DNA target. The intasomes were assembled 
using wild-type IN or a mixture of K120E and D273K mutants, as indicated on 
top of the gel. IN variants marked with a cross additionally incorporated the 
E221Q amino acid substitution that disables the enzyme active site. Reaction 
products were separated by agarose gel electrophoresis. Intasomes were used at 
indicated concentrations; the leftmost lane contained a mock sample, which 
received no intasome. Migration positions of the reaction products, intasomal 
DNA and unreacted supercoiled (s.c.) pGEM are indicated to the right of 

the gel. As predicted, the strand transfer function of the hybrid intasome strictly 
requires the active site from the K120E (inner) IN subunit, but not the 
D273K (outer) subunit. d, Strand transfer activity of mutant intasomes on 
naked plasmid DNA. Mutations indicated in orange or green were restricted 
to the outer or inner subunits of the hybrid PFV intasome, respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Infectivity of the mutant PFV vectors. 

a, Schematic of the experiments. PFV vectors were produced in 293T cells 
transfected with DNA constructs encoding PFV GAG, POL and ENV, 

plus a GFP reporter transfer vector (pMD9). The virus, concentrated by 
centrifugation, was applied onto target HT1080 cells. Five days post-infection, 
the cells were analysed by FACS and/or used for isolation of genomic DNA 
and integration site sequencing. IN mutations were introduced into the 
packaging construct encoding POL (pcoP-POL). b, Validation of the hybrid 
intasome design in viral culture conditions. PFV GFP virus was produced using 
wild-type (WT), K120E, D273K POL packaging construct or a mixture of 
K120E and D273K mutants. The variants marked with a cross additionally 
contained a double point mutation inactivating the IN active site (D185N/ 
E221Q). The graph and the western blot show mean relative infectivity and 
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GAG contents (pr71 and p68) of the resultant viruses, respectively. All 
infectivity experiments were done at least in triplicate, with two or more 
independent virus preparations; error bars represent standard deviations. The 
K120E and D273K IN mutants are co-dependent for production of infectious 
PFV vector, and the functional active site of the K120E IN component is 
essential for production of infectious hybrid virus. ¢, Relative infectivity of 
the PFV vectors harbouring wild-type, K168E, or active-site-dead D185N/ 
E221Q (indicated with a cross) IN. d, Relative infectivities of hybrid viruses 
produced using D273K/D185N/E221Q (indicated as D273K with a cross) and 
K120E, K120E/D185N/E221Q (cross), K120E/P135E, K120E/T240E, and 
K120E/P135E/T240E. The western blots below the graphs show GAG (pr71 
and p68) contents of the respective PFV vector preps. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Local nucleotide sequence biases at PFV integra- 
tion sites. Nucleotide sequence preferences at PFV integration sites in cellula 
(wild type (WT), K168E, hybrid control and P135E/T240E) or in vitro 
displayed in the form of sequence logos. The heights of the logos correspond 
to the maximum information content at each position (maximum informa- 
tion content being 2 bits per base). Position 0 corresponds to the target 
nucleotide joined to the processed U5 PFV end. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Negative-stain EM analysis. a, Representative 
micrograph. b, Reference-free class averages. c, Three-dimensional electron 
density map of the intasome-nucleosome complex with a docked intasome 
structure. Note that DNA density is not recovered with negative-stain EM. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Integration site preferences of PFV vector mutants 
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es 


Number and fraction of integration sites within RefSeq genes. 
ntegration sites within 5 kb of a RefSeq transcri 
ntegration sites within 5 kb of Lamin-A/B1 signal in HT1080 cells. 
ntegration sites within extended intergenic regions (=40 kb). 
Average number of genes within 500 kb of an integration site. 
|Percentage of sites within a feature; values for the mutant and paired control, which show statistically significant differences (P < 0.01) are shown in bold type. P values calculated for equivalence with wild-type or 
hybrid control using Chi-squared (for intragenic, +5 kb transcription start site, +5 kb lamin, and intergenic) or Mann—Whitney—Wilcoxon (for gene density) test are given in brackets. Bonferroni correction for 
multiple comparisons were applied to the P values. 

#Reference data set containing integration sites obtained using purified PFV intasome and deproteinized human genomic DNA. 
** Hybrid PFV vector harbouring K120E and D273K/D185N/E221Q IN mutants. 

++ Hybrid PFV vector harbouring K120E/P135E/T240E and D273K/D185N/E221Q IN mutants. 


tion start site. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature14511 


Corrigendum: A new arboreal 
haramiyid shows the diversity of 
crown mamunals in the Jurassic 
period 

Xiaoting Zheng, Shundong Bi, Xiaoli Wang & Jin Meng 


Nature 500, 199-202 (2013); doi:10.1038/nature12353 


In Fig. 2a of this Letter the tooth P3 should be horizontally flipped, as 
shown in Fig. 1 of this Corrigendum. We thank Z-X. Luo, T. Martin 
and C-F. Zhou for pointing out the error. 


Figure 1 | Tooth P3, flipped horizontally. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


ERRATUM 
doi:10.1038/nature14567 


Erratum: Mutant MHC class II 
epitopes drive therapeutic immune 
responses to cancer 


Sebastian Kreiter, Mathias Vormehr, Niels van de Roemer, 
Mustafa Diken, Martin Lower, Jan Diekmann, Sebastian Boegel, 
Barbara Schrors, Fulvia Vascotto, John C. Castle, 

Arbel D. Tadmor, Stephen P. Schoenberger, Christoph Huber, 
Ozlem Tiireci & Ugur Sahin 


Nature 520, 692-696 (2015); doi:10.1038/nature14426 


In this Letter, there were minor formatting errors in the poly- 
neo-epitope RNA in Fig. 3a, which occurred during the production 
process; this figure has been corrected in the online versions of 
the paper. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


RETRACTION 
doi:10.1038/nature14551 


Retraction: HMGA2 functions as a 
competing endogenous RNA to 
promote lung cancer progression 


Madhu S. Kumar, Elena Armenteros-Monterroso, Philip East, 
Probir Chakravorty, Nik Matthews, Monte M. Winslow 
& Julian Downward 


Nature 505, 212-217 (2014); doi:10.1038/nature12785 


In this Letter, we reported that Hmga2 promotes lung cancer progres- 
sion in mouse and human cells by operating as a competing endo- 
genous RNA for the let-7 microRNA family. It has been brought to 
our attention that the cell lines used in the RNA sequencing (RNA- 
seq) experiment presented in Extended Data Fig. 4 of the Letter can- 
not be those specified in the figure legend. Moreover, these data 
cannot generate the Sylamer plots presented in this figure. The cell 
line substitution also casts doubt on which cells were used for experi- 
ments presented elsewhere in the paper. Although replication of other 
experiments in the Letter have not uncovered any further inconsist- 
encies, given this uncertainty and the clear issues with Extended Data 
Fig. 4, we think it prudent to retract the paper pending more thorough 
investigation. We apologize for any adverse consequences that this 
may have caused. 
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CAREERS 


AFTER ACADEMIA Career awareness and 
preparedness go.nature.com/ube9gr 


OUTREACH Five tips for talking to the media 
go.nature.com/wzspen 
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To build a scientist 


Thought leaders across the globe answer one question: what 
is the biggest missing piece in how we educate scientists? 
Responses ranged from the practical to the philosophical. 
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PAULNURSE 
Expand across 
specialities 


Director of the Francis Crick 
Institute, London 


hD programmes often lead to an 
Pp increasing narrowness and specializa- 

tion, which results in graduate students 
who are not sufficiently exposed to wider 
aspects of their subject and of related subjects. 
Looking outside the immediate interests of a 
thesis project can lead to real creative advances. 

One way to expand thinking is to ensure that 
students have access to a series of inspirational 
speakers who will cover a wide range of scien- 
tific topics, with at least some who are more 
removed from their PhD focus. At the Francis 
Crick Institute, we will cover a wide range of 
biomedicine with truly inspirational speakers, 
but also look at other areas of science, such as 
high-energy physics, dark matter and aspects 
of biology, such as evolution and ecology, that 
are more distant from biomedicine. 

Another suggestion is for what I call ‘master 
classes; after the model of players of musical 
instruments. In science master classes, a group 
of graduate students would be exposed toa true 
expert, an excellent practitioner who would talk 
about doing science. I don’t mean discussing 
the details of experiments, but discussing the 
broader questions: how do you do a satisfactory 
experiment, how do you do rigorous work, what 
is the nature of knowledge and so on. 

The final suggestion is to broaden expecta- 
tions. When students are three-quarters of the 
way through their graduate degree, they should 
be intensively mentored and urged to discuss 
their future careers. If they want to consider 
other careers, we need to build in a period of 
time — a few weeks — which they can use for 
short internships. We need to be honest, and 
acknowledge that not all of our students and 
postdocs will have a long-term career in basic 
research, but their education is still meaning- 
ful because they attain skill sets that they can 
take elsewhere — to enterprises that will profit 
from having scientists. We need to establish > 
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> aculture among advisers and investigators in 
which students who leave the academic pipeline 
are not considered ‘failures. They are making 
sensible choices and are to be cherished because 
they are taking science to other areas that will 
benefit from having them. 


ATSUSHI SUNAMI 
Broaden expertise 
across institutions 


Professor at the National Graduate 
Institute for Policy Studies, Tokyo 


As a nation, Japan needs more expertise in 
emerging fields such as brain science, cell 
engineering, data science and cybersecurity, 
but universities are still stuck in conventional 
scientific disciplines. We are asking universi- 
ties to create programmes to represent these 
growing fields. Educational institutions 
need to cooperate to form a network of such 
programmes as they face the decline of Japan's 
university-age population and severe limita- 
tions on their resources. 

Another urgent problem is how to encourage 
young scientists and engineers to go out and 
work with the best in the field and to gain the 
global connections that have become an essen- 
tial aspect of science. Under changes to Japan's 
university system that have taken place over the 
past decade, many new positions are supported 
by competitive outside funding. This means 
that young scientists are hired on a fixed-term 
contract, which creates an insecure employ- 
ment situation. Every 3-5 years, they look for 
another 3-5-year job. If we ask them why they 
do not go abroad to gain international experi- 
ence, they say that they cannot risk losing the 
opportunity to secure another project in Japan. 
To resolve this, we are working to create inter- 
national connections within our universities 
that will allow researchers to move to another 
country and back home again. 

We also have to force change and diversity 
in the career track. In Japan's private sector, it is 
still rare for companies to hire PhD students and 
postdocs after they complete their training. In 
the past, it was almost customary to hire people 
directly from their undergraduate institution 
and route workers through their own training 
programmes, bypassing graduate education in 
exchange for lifetime employment. Universities 
can help to change the system: they can provide 
training and experience working in industry to 
mentor their PhD students and postdocs. To 
help to make this happen, we are introducing 
a scheme of cross-appointments of faculty- 
level experts in universities and companies. It 
will give trainees valuable skills and encourage 
companies to hire more PhD graduates and 
postdocs from universities. 
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JESSICA POLKA 
Define purpose; 
demand decisions 


Postdoctoral research fellow at Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts 


What is missing from graduate education is a 
clear definition of its purpose. If graduate stu- 
dents are considered to be trainees, it behooves 
the funding agencies and everyone involved to 
make sure that their training is valuable to both 
society and the students. Graduate school is 
currently a research experience that is intellec- 
tually stimulating but nota clear stepping stone 
towards any career path. I question whether 
the graduate student-postdoc sequence is 
really necessary for training or whether it is 
a method of accruing credentials — and for 
getting science done at low cost. We should 
consider what benefit students gain from years 
four, five and even six versus their first three 
years. There needs to be a way to balance the 
needs of graduate students as students and not 
just as a research workforce. 

To decide whether they will benefit from 
graduate school, people need to know where 
it may lead, and they need to stop thinking 
about faculty jobs as the probable end of the 
pipeline. The careers that people go into are 
diverse — many feel that they make use of their 
research training, but others do not. Mandates 
to create individual development plans for 
graduate students and to track their career 
outcomes would help to reveal what the job 
market actually looks like. 

There should be more opportunities for 
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people to make conscious career decisions. 
For example, I think master’s degrees should 
be more prevalent. People who take a mas- 
ter’s after passing a qualifying exam should be 
viewed as making a reasonable decision about 
whether to pursue a PhD, and not for failing to 
continue as expected. 


MICHAEL TEITELBAUM 
Track PhDs after 
their degrees 


Senior Research Associate at the Labor 
and Worklife Program, Harvard Law 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


For decades, aspiring young scientists in 
PhD programmes have been unable to get 
a good picture of what their career oppor- 
tunities might be — not even of what recent 
graduates have experienced. That is a 
recipe for them to become disappointed, 
disheartened and potentially forced out of 
science. It is the responsibility of doctoral 
programmes to do their best to improve 
this situation. 

Most graduate schools seem not to try very 
hard to keep track of their former PhD stu- 
dents and postdocs. They might know where 
their PhD graduates go for a postdoc, but not 
what they are doing 5-10 years on. Faculty 
members may know what their lab alumni are 
doing, but these data typically are not centrally 
assembled. That information, if universities 
compiled it as systematically as they do for 
those who earn their undergraduate degrees, 


VASAVA 


would be useful to prospective PhDs and post- 
docs who are thinking about their careers. 

Universities should also consider limiting 
the length of the postdoc term. Many institu- 
tions have embraced formal limits — most 
commonly of five years — but these con- 
straints can sometimes be sidestepped by a 
change in job title without a real change in 
role or prospects. Neither time constraints nor 
new job titles fixes the underlying problem ofa 
lack of job options: the labour market for PhD 
scientists in most fields has not been robust. 
Understandably, they may want to continue for 
a sixth year in hopes that something will turn 
up, or stay for a seventh year and hope that they 
get that paper published in a top-tier journal. 

If a postdoc wants to stay, if the principal 
investigator (PI) welcomes this and if there 
is research-grant money available, some ask 
why an arbitrary time limit should get in the 
way. But the dynamic is not working long 
term. Trainees need to understand that there 
could be diminishing career returns to opting 
for an extra year or two as a postdoc. Before 
they get to that point, PIs should be advising 
their PhD students and postdocs to broaden 
their skills beyond those typically taught in a 
PhD programme. Given the difficult current 
and prospective labour markets, well-advised 
PhD students and postdocs will probably 
realize that they need non-science professional 
and managerial skills if they wish to find 
attractive long-term careers that build on their 
scientific talents. 


ROBERT TJIAN 
Teach people 
management 


President of the Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland 


My students and postdocs spend all their 
time focused on experiments, which is, of 
course, the top priority for young scientists 
who are building their careers. But something 
that we in the scientific community have not 
confronted very well is how to get them to 
focus on interacting productively with other 
people. Learning to manage teams and to work 
with others is going to become more important 
as science becomes more collaborative. 
Weare getting a little better at teaching stu- 
dents to write grant applications, but that is just 
a small part of running your own laboratory. 
The biggest part of leading a lab is getting the 
best work out of technicians, trainees and even 
colleagues. Typical graduate and postdoc pro- 
grammes include little or no training in people 
management. I had to learn it by watching how 
my mentors ran their labs; there was no formal 


management training of any sort. It took a while 
before I learned how to guide students without 
tearing down their self-confidence or how to 
motivate students in different ways depending 
on their personalities. 

Outside master’s programmes in business 
administration (MBAs), there is little training 
in leadership, how to form the right team and 
how to run it effectively. But how teams work 
together can really influence the way you do 
science. Regardless of whether things are going 
really well or everything is messed up, you, as 
the lab head, must keep cool and positive. You 
are the proverbial cheerleader, and getting 
depressed — and showing it — is rarely helpful. 

Better training in lab and people manage- 
ment will also help lab heads to guide students 
to choose good problems and avoid getting 
overly enamoured with a specific model or sys- 
tem, and teach them to do experiments with 
rigour. Universities have to recognize that lead- 
ership training is a valuable lab skill, and they 
need to learn how to address it. 


JARI KINARET 
Practise the art of 
incisive questions 


Director of the Graphene Flagship, 
Chalmers University of Technology, 
Gothenburg, Sweden 


One of the issues that is not systematically 
covered in most graduate programmes is how 
to identify good research topics. Of course, 
there is no single way to do this — for one 
thing, it depends on what you regard as a good 
research topic, and opinions clearly differ. For 
every individual, the answer evolves as one 
acquires skills and experience, makes new 
contacts and so on, but some questions remain 
constant. Is this worth doing? Who cares if I or 
we succeed? Can I do it, either alone or with 
colleagues? What is the competition? Is this a 
one-off problem or is there a future in the area? 

It is not clear whether the skill of choosing 
good topics can be taught, but it can clearly 
be learned: some researchers make the right 
choice more often than others, and it is hardly 
a talent that they have from birth. The first 
step is for supervisors and graduate students 
to discuss the choice — frequently, openly and 
critically. I think that this aspect of gradu- 
ate studies is on the decline because many 
researchers are bound by their grants, which 
are usually written and decided before the 
student is hired, and many graduate students 
must execute a pre-defined plan within strict 
time constraints. Planning in advance is 
essential, of course, but training to set — and 
alter — topics for study is, or should be, an 
integral part of graduate studies. 
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JO HANDELSMAN 
Match training to 
job trends 


Associate director for science at the 
White House Office of Science and 
Technology Policy, Washington DC 


Because academic jobs are scarce, some 
analysts have proposed reducing the number 
of trainee positions in science, technology, 
engineering and mathematics (STEM). But this 
argument errs in its assumption that STEM stu- 
dents are — and should be — trained exclusively 
for faculty positions at research universities. 

It is true that only a small proportion of 
those who start STEM doctoral degrees from 
US institutions today will go on to attain 
faculty positions. In biology, for example, 
fewer than 8% of new PhD students do so. 
Although that statistic might look alarming, 
it does not reflect the growing employment 
needs and opportunities that exist outside of 
traditional academia. 

Today, the United States actually needs more, 
not fewer, PhD graduates in STEM fields. We 
must abolish the idea that these people will aim 
solely for academic research posts. More than 
98% of STEM PhD graduates are employed, 
and in diverse careers. Furthermore, faculty 
positions are no longer the top career goal of 
many graduate students. A 2011 survey at the 
University of California, San Francisco, for 
instance, found that its graduate students are 
increasingly eager to manage research labs, 
direct education programmes, write, make 
public policy, start companies and teach at 
small universities. Few of these keen students, 
however, receive training in the skills necessary 
for non-conventional careers. 

Graduate education in STEM should 
evolve to meet these needs. Courses in peda- 
gogy, science writing, entrepreneurship or 
administration offered either on campuses 
or by professional societies would equip 
PhD students to confront the broad scientific 
job market. 

The incorporation of more diverse 
educational experiences into US graduate 
training need not lengthen the time com- 
mitment. At the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, for instance, some STEM graduate 
students have been required to do a three- 
month internship in industry or government. 
The internship did not affect time to degree, 
perhaps because the experience strengthened 
students’ focus and motivation. 

If graduate training were redesigned to 
better prepare graduate students for non- 
academic research careers, would they pursue 
more-varied career opportunities, and more 
confidently? Would they be more satisfied with 
graduate school? It’s worth finding out. m 
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mUeasm SCIENCE FICTION 


BY DAN STOUT 


The agony clamped down on both 
temples, and the light from behind the 
curtain shot daggers through my 
eyelids. I twisted over to cover 
my head with a pillow and 
felt a sudden breeze up my 
backside. 

I sat up, squinting, a hos- 
pital gown tugging at my 
throat. I had no idea what 
had happened to me. My 
last memory was of being 
in my lab, slipping on my sen- 
sor headdress and wiring it to 
the neural monitors. 

Pushing the assistance 
buzzer, I rocked back and forth, 
trying to keep the migraine at 
bay. No nurse answered, and 
eventually I gave up. When I 
stood, I staggered, a stranger in 
my own body. 

Istumbled out into the hall, 
relieved to see a familiar logo 
on the directional signs. I was 
still in St Anne’s, the hub of 
my work, where Kim Stanley 
and I were pioneering Spatial 
Resonance Neurology — the 
expansion of the brain’s net- 
work into the space around it, 
building awareness beyond our bodies. 

The halls were jammed with patients 
looking just as confused as me. Apparently 
some were dealing with even worse head- 
aches than I was, as they leaned against 
walls, gripping their temples or succumb- 
ing to the nausea and vomiting on the floor. 
The overwhelmed staff ran back and forth. 
No one paid me any attention. 

I picked up a white technician's coat from 
a chair at the nurse’s station. I'd had enough 
of my rear end being exposed. As I put it on, 
the collar flipped up. Even with a decade of 
practice I'd never quite figured out how to 
keep those things flat. I glanced around, one 
eye shut against the pain of my headache, 
and tried to figure out what was going on. 
So many people with signs of headache and 
nausea. Gas leak? There was no odour of 

natural gas. Carbon 


I t was definitely a migraine. 


2 NATURE.COM monoxide? The hos- 
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Arude awakening. 


sounding. My cell phone would be in my 
office. I could call 911 and get outside. 
Down one floor, having taken the stairs so 
I could bypass the yelling crowd at the eleva- 
tor lobby, I reached my office. It had been 


such a personal victory when I first saw my 
nameplate mounted on the door. ‘Dr Ellen 
Wojicki engraved in imitation brass. Little 
good it did me now — the door was locked, 
of course. 

A little farther down the hall was the entry 
to our lab. It was locked as well, but it was 
controlled by a security keypad. I punched 
in the access code and entered. There were 
three figures across the room. I recognized 
one of them immediately. 

“Kim, I said. Or at least I tried. The word 
came out like a croak through dried lips and 
throat. How long had I been unconscious? 
“Kim, I said, louder. The figures turned 
towards me. 

Standing beside my partner Kim was a 
woman who looked disorientingly famil- 
iar. She must have just been in the neural 
expansion chamber: she still wore a sensor 
headdress across her scalp, the leads droop- 
ing across the up-turned collar of her lab 
coat. Something about her was very wrong. 
A deep sense of unease and nausea overcame 
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me, and I doubled over. Gasping, I made 
myself look back up at them. 

Behind Kim and the woman, a teenage 
girl sat perched on a stool. She wore a hos- 
pital gown and squinted as if pained by the 

light. As I watched, she reached out 
and grabbed Kim’s arm. 

“It’s me.” The pleading 
note in her voice was heart- 
breaking. “It's Ellen” 

There was a crash, and 

an obese man in a hospi- 

tal gown stumbled through 

the doors. He showed clear 
signs of recent surgery. 

“Kim,” he said. “Some- 
thing went wrong. I woke 
up in someone else’ ...” He 
trailed off as he stared at the 
woman next to Kim. “Oh, 
God,’ he said. 

There wasa spike of pain as 
my migraine raged back into 
full force. I raised a hand to 
massage my temple and saw 
the ID bracelet on my wrist, 
name and room number 
printed on treated plastic. 
My name was apparently 
Carol Jones. 

Over my shoulder I could 
hear shuffling feet, a grow- 
ing chorus of “Kim... please, 
Kim,” as more and more 

patients pressed into the lab. I did my best 
to ignore the occasional cry of “It’s Ellen, as 
they made my stomach knot and the wave of 
nausea rise again. 

To distract myself I tried to do some 
maths, remembering the range of our 
devices. I guessed at the population density 
of San Diego and tried to calculate just how 
many people would now flip up their col- 
lars and prefer their coffee with cream, just 
the way I liked it. I finally gave up, not really 
knowing if it mattered anymore. I covered 
my eyes, both from the harsh fluorescent 
glare of the lights and because I didn’t want to 
look again at the too familiar woman stand- 
ing next to Kim. Eyes shielded I rocked back 
and forth, trying futilely to hide from the 
migraine that I knew would only get worse. m 
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